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INTRODUCTION 


Gossip, mother of %vit, is a vivacious thing in France. It has salted 
town life through centuries and thrived with a bonny impartiality 
on injustice, calamity, quecrncss and feasting. And gossip it is 
which gives such life and freshness to this novel. Well it might. For 
the reader, leaning invisibly out of an upper window and listening 
with Abbd Faujas to Mourct^s lively account of the people of 
Plassans, soon realizes that this is no ordinary town; everyone in it is 
a knave, a fool, a viper, or afflicted with some unhappy taint. Not 
even that pleasant young priest Abbd Surin escapes Zola’s 
malevolence; his attractiveness is definitely homosexual. 

The reader who has already breathed the steaming air of Zola’s 
Paris, or walked in wonder past the cowshed in La Terre, might ask 
whether the canvas of a provincial town is broad enough for Zola’s 
genius; what- else has he to offer in this little-known novel? The 
answer is unexpected: it is subtlety, ambiguity of character, a 
comedy of manners sprinkled with wit, where caricature and satire 
are impure, impregnated with a personal, veiled ferocity; added to 
this too, low comedy blending, to crown all, with pure and powerful 
melodrama. Indeed, ingredients and intentions arc so well mixed 
here by a cunning hand that any summary of the story is likely to be 
false — as false as the central character Abbe Faujas, %vhosc name is 
compounded of faux and goujal. And after the opening chapters, the 
subtlety becomes all-pervading; it keeps the reader alert continually, 
lurking in half-sentences, now trivial, now sinister, forcshadoui^ 
with virtuosity, and proving how completely the story ivas organu 
before writing began. And as subtlety and malice arc not un.ippre- 
ciated in France, La Conquele de Plassans has been ivell-placed among 
Rougon-Macquart novels. . ^ 

The wider setting, then, is the town of Plassans, thcstori eiumm 
the career and end of the priest with the fall of the house w * 
home of a peaceful bourgeois family. Disruption gernm-.u^^-^ 
latent seeds of insanity in both husband and wifr- *•' 
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. , .,n. however, if ihc heredity bee in Zola’s bonnet thus gives ' , 
■Ao-ioid sling to the niihappy Mourets, for Zola is altvays , 

■ nfrous; he likes to give us double value for our money. And the 
T.riodramatic outcome is told with that haunting, compelling power 

« inch the Frendh describe as ' 

The town of Plassans is Aix-cn-Provence, where Zola passed the 
formative years of his boyhood. His father was the engineer assigned 
the important task of improwng the town’s water-supply. While 
work was in progress he died suddenly, leaving the mother and only 
son to fight a grinding down-hill battle svith poverty, ten humiliating, 
yearn from which they retreated in defeat to Paris when Zola was 
seventeen. From this experience comes not only dear-bought 
experience of the sliding-scale of social values, useful to the novehst, 
but resentment and hatred for the bourgeois outlook. This story is 
his revenge. 

Young Zola’s escape from back-streets lay in the country round 
Abe where, on the hot slopes among white rocks and myrtle, peasants 
pursued their loves. From this came the arcadian sensual view of sex 
which Zola carried away, with the romantic poets, to Paris. More 
vTctchedncss followed, then a submerged period passed over in 
silence in the days before Freud’s influence informed criticism tviUi 
more penetrating insight. Zola’s brief association in beggary with 
a young prostitute is nosv seen as an idealistic attempt to retrieve 
a victim of the totvn from dissoludon. Ending as it did in abject 
failure, tlic episode was bound to have a deep effect on the whole 
outlook of the man whom Edmond de Goncourt found “unhealthy 
and hypochondriac” at their first meeting. But fay then the bourgeois 
virtue of industrj', certainly dinned into Zola by his rnoihcr, had 
already regained control; ambition had set to work. Conflicts and 
fantasies were gradually being forged into the intense naturalistic 
vision of the writer, to be finally resoK’ed in the “black poetry” of 
Tent, But in all Zola s novels, as his most understanding critic 
has pointed out,* promiscuity is associated svith madness, murder, 
suicide, decay. .'\nd in this novel concerned svith adolescent 
memories, sex is quite displaced; Marthe’s passionate declaration 
to the priest is the voice of madness. It is in La Fautc de Vabbi MottreU 
the novel following next on this, that Zola develops Ms arcadian 
approach to love, and though to contemporary taste the story may 
swm sub-tropical and lush, in France it b the preferred among 
f-oias novels for those svithout stomach for brutishness. We arc in 

* Angus W^Sson. 
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an early intermediate period, then, with these two novels. BehiniJ 
already lay the hugcovcrchargcd experiment olLe Vtnlre de Paris 
which certainly had given Zola something to digest. Only thj^ 
years ahead (1877) lies the resounding rucrir de scandale otVAssommoir. 

If an English novelist of the ’seventies had been so bold as to 
propose paying off old scores with a god-fearing provincial town, he 
would have been very promptly extinguished by any London 
publisher. But in France "staggering the bourgeois” was already an 
accepted counter in the literary game, and the attack was also 
spreading into the field of painting, activated in part by the pen of 
^la the journalist. But in many a town like Aix, French families 
were far from such open cleavages as this novel might suggest; 
surface hostility to Zola would be solid. On the other hand, the 
French arc by nature avid of new sensation, and we may guess that 
copies of this novel gradually crept into the backs of drawers in 
various houses of the town, and not only through such slimy hands 
as those of the Trouches. 

But the genesis of this novel, its motives, would surely be extra- 
ordinary in any country, so, taking cover in ambiguity, Zo\a has to 
blend a kind of satire of hb townsfolk with a kind of tragedy in the 
house of the Mourcts — a tricky problem in mixed effects. For Marthe 
is intended to be a serious study of a womanly nature cruelly 
travestied under the effects of religious mania. There is one moment, 
for instance, as she lies foredone in the coach on the road to Lcs 
Tulcttcs, with Rose chiding over her, when we seem to hear the true 
accents of tragedy. But Zola solves the problem by making Fate as 
cruelly malicious with Marthe as he is slyly malicious with the 
townsfolk. Ferocity rdgns supreme. And Marthe is not too deeply 
studied; she is a type of womanhood seen from without,mot within— 
her girlhood through the eyes of the priest. Her husb.and too is .t 
type, a bourgeois with a brain lesion added, but he is vividtv 
propelled through his daily movements, and warmed to hum.tmiv t>y 
bis suficring, which his wife is not. 

For Madame Rougon, mellowed here by success, Zola reserves 
ais subtlest malice and a fine stroke of irony which lie p.vss<-s over in 
ilmost complete silence. For it is she, the most .istute sroinau in 
Plassans, who for worldly ends hands her only d.uighter over to he 
moulded like wax and broken. ‘T’m fonder of your daughter th.m 
you arc,” says that ruffian Macquart to her, tow.irds the end. The 
remark seems fantastic and is hardly noticed, yet it has several 
grains of truth. For at least Macquart has mistrusted the priest on 



, pir; and when, at Lcs Tuletlcs, he secs the hopeless plight of, 
■:.-'bc and suddenly decides to hasten her end, there is a' grim 
..cii-hidden pity for her in his savage evening of blachmail. ^ 
.-tmong the lesser characters we move with pleasure, choosing 
benveen wit and charm, vinegar, v^garity and ferocity. And if the 
talkers seem quite at home in this strange town, it is because Zola 
can so admirably convey the atmosphere of a conversation, its easy 
winding course under the ardent sun of a Provencal afternoon. T'he 
wit, of course, is imported from Paris, also much, we may suspect, of 
Madame de (Dondanun’s charm, for Madame Charpentier, the trife 
of Zola’s publisher, also dressed well and knew how to secure a 
ribbon or two for her husband’s friends. 

Very much at home at Les Tiilettes is uncle Macquart. 'When he 
lays the plump body of a pullet on the stone altar in front of his house 
he is quite irresistible. And as he devoutly sips his little wine, we 
remember with respect the illustrious death in store for him in Le 
Docititr Pascal — as pretty a case of spontaneous combustion by 
alcoholism as any doctor could remember. 

Dickens and Zola both published their novels first in serial form, 
and there is a temptation for the writer to ihtroduce fresh characters 
if the interest of instalment readers is flagging. So Sam Weller was 
bom. But Zola planned his novels completely beforehand, and the 
late arrival here of low comedy in the persons of the Trouches is not 
an afterthought. They had a definite part assigned in the flamboyant 
finish to the story, which is entirely Zolacsquc. 

Feeling no doubt the enormity of his conception of .Abb^ Faujas — 
equivocal through and through, with a worm at the heart of his 
ambition — Zola has lent him something of himself: the shabby 
beginning, the will to conquer the town, the domestic life between 
women. Faujas at table, fed on choice morsels, “with his thoughts 
elsewhere’’, is Zola sitting opposite Alexandrine and his mother. 
And further, there b a tantiizing question that b rabed by the 
priest s dbeomfiture on hb first appearance in the green salon. The 
scene has a vivid quality about it that b quite nightmarbh, and so 
many other characters in the story have a past that this seems to be 
M otecssion trith the author. Now. years later, at the time of the 
rp'fe affair, Zola s adversaries raked up publicly some question- 
ablc_ detaik in the early life of hb own father. Is it possible that the 
engineer had an enemy at Abe — a Madame Paloque, say, with an 

That ^e widow or 

schoolboy had been taunted ? 
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Into the last working hour of the n • 

Faujas’ end is an empty terror, a enten, but 

unnamed god of melodrama, without 

■whatever. Readers are hypnotised by this^v, significance 

practised chatterers of Plassans. Their thoueht ° not so the 

Tomorrow Faujas will be a legend; gossio flames, 

ever. thrives for 


BRIAN RHYS 




CHAPTER ONE 


D&iree dapped her hands. She was fourteen years old and a big 
girl for her age, but she laughed now like a little thing of five. 
“Mummy, Mummy,” she cried. “Look at my dolly!” 

For a quarter of an hour she had been trying to make a doll oiit 
of a piece of cloth taken from her mother; she had made a roll of it 
and tightened one end with some turns of thread. Marthc looked up 
from the stocking that she was mending with an embroiderer’s 
deftness. She smiled, 

“But that’s only a piccaninny,” she said. “Here, make a proper 
doll. She ought to have a skirt, you know, like a lady.” 

Rummaging in her work-table, she found a strip of patterned 
material which she gave to'Ddsiric, then went on with her careful 
mending. They were sitting together at one end of the little terrace, 
the girl on a stool at her mother’s feet. The setting sun, still a warm 
September sun, bathed them in tranquil light, while the garden 
below them dreamed, already grey in shadow. No sound rose 
outside, in this deserted part of the town. 

For quite ten minutes they went on with their work in silence, 
Ddsirdc doing her utmost to make a skirt for her doll. Marthe looked 
down at. the child now and then, fondly and a little sadly. Then, 
seeing how bothered she v/as, she said: 

“Just a moment, I’ll put on tv/o arms for you.” 

As she was taking the doll, tv/o tall lads of seventeen and eighteen 
came along the terrace. They gave Marthe .i LLss 

“Don’t scold us, mother,” said Octave g.'ilv. "I :c>ok Serge off to 
hear the band play. V/hat a crov/d there was I" 

“I thought you had been kept late .it seax'!,” murmured his 
mother, “or else I should have been quite ucrar/.” 

But D&irfe, forgetting all about her dol!, mms her arms round 
Serge’s neck and cried ; 

"One of my hi.-ds has escaped— the blue cae yni me.” 
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-1,. uas on the verge of tear^. Her mother, who thought she had 
r .iten about this loss, tried in vain to turn her thoughts by 
her the doll. But D6sir4e held on to her brother’s arm and 
- L'an pulling him down into the garden. 

‘'Come and see, come and see, she kept saying* ^ - 

Serge, gently humouring her, followed with consoling words. 
She led him to a little greenhouse with a cage on a stand outside. 
And there she told him how the bird had flown out just as she was 

opening the door to stop it fighting with another one. • 

“Well, it doesn’t surprise me,’’ c.icclaimed Octave, who had taken 
a seat on the terrace rail. “She’s always handling them; she wants 
to sec how they’re made and what they’ve got in their throats that 
makes them sing. The other day she was carrying them around for 
a whole afternoon in her pockets to keep them nice and warm.” 

“Octave!” said Marthc reproachfully. “Don’t upset the poor 
child.” ■ _ ' 

But Ddsirde hadn’t heard. She was telling Serge at great length 
how the bird had come to fly away. 

“You see, it sort of slipped out, then it went off a little way and 
perched on Monsieur Rastoil’s big pear tree. And then it hopped off 
on to the plum-tree at the end of the garden. Then it flew back 
over my head and got into the tall trees in the garden of Government 
House, and after that I couldn’t sec it any more,” • 

Tears were coming in her eyes. 

“Perhaps it will come back,” Serge suggested. 

“Do you think so? Then I’d like to put the others in a box and 
leave the rage open all night.” 

Octave couldn’t help laughing; but Marthe called Desiree to 
her. 


“Just come and see what I’ve got here.” 

And she shoued her the doll. The doll was lovely; it had a stiff 
skirt, a head made out of a round wad, and arms of selvedge tacked 
on to the shoulders Desiree's face lit with sudden delight. She sat 
down again on her stool, forgetting all about the bird, and began 
kissing the doli and nursing it in her arms like a little child. 

Serge had returned and was leaning on the rail beside his brother. 
Marthe had taken up her mending again. 

"So did the band play ?” she asked. 

“It plays every Thursday,” answered Octave. “What a 
^ come too, mother. The whole town’s Acre: 
the Rastotl girls, Madame de Condamin, Monsieur Paloque 
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and the mayor’s wife and daughter. Why don’t you come?” 

Marthe did not look up. She murmured, as she finished a mend: 
“You know very well, boys, that I’m not fond of going out. It’s so 
ccful here. Then someone must be with Desiree.” 

^^Octavc was about to speak, but he glanced at his sister and said 
V. ug stood there whistling softly, looking up at the trees 
Tn Govanment House garden, loud with the bed-time chorus of 
arrows then cast an eye over Monsieur Rastoil s pear-trees with 
the mn siting behind them. Serge was deep in a book which he had 
the sun se t, Silence brooded, warm with unspoken 

"I,Ky Jan/your fa.hcr’a not homo yot. I thmk ho wont 

°'^"Ah ?o “at'Sl thoro’. no need to bo turprited^ said Octavo. 
..Th“;inls thoro arc in no humy to lot go, onco Utoy vo got hmt. 

“-SS' Ko'Won taotv ho doesn’t liko talking 

*’^acncc again fell. The ditiing-tootn vdndow opened node on to 
the tctiacc, and old Rose was now busy inside laying the , 

» mtdo ot plat» and cutloty. She sootnod m a vo^ bad 

tcmpiSposhing chairs about and gtnmbling to herself m d“J0mt^ 

mS. Thenihe went and stood at the front door, and <naned Itf 
neck for a vietv down the road towards Government Square. After 
.waiting there a few minutes, she camc out on to the terrace and 

“Monsieur Mouret won’t be back for dinner, then . 


'■‘Yes, Rose, wait,” said Marthe quiedy. ^ 

“But everything’s burning. There’s no sense to it. When the 
master’s up to these tricks, he ought to warn. Not that I care, 
anyway. The dinner won’t be worth eating.” 

“Do you think so, Rose?!’ said a quiet voice behind her. I 
expect we’ll manage to eat your dinner all the same.” 

It was Mouret, just arriving. Rose turned round and looked her 
master in the face, ^ if on the point of bursting out. But when she 
saw the complete calm of that face, with its faint suggestion of 
sturdy mockery, she hadn’t a word to say and made off. Mouret 
stepped down on to the terrace where he walked about without 



, down. And all that he did was to give a friendly little tap 

- \ht tips of his fingers to D6sir6e, who smfied back at him,. 
\:’.rthe looked up and, after glancing at her husband, began 

her things away in the work-table. , 

■ Tired, father?” asked Octave, who saw that his fathers boo^ 

were white with dust. , , t. j 

“Just a little,” answered Mouret, and that was all he had to say 
about his long journey on foot _ - _ ^ ^ . 

But then he noticed a spade and a rake lying in the middle of.thc- 
garden, which the children must have left there. 

“Why aren’t the tools brought in?” he exclaimed. “I’ve spoken 
about it dozens of times. If it chanced to rain, they’d rust.” 

But his annoyance ended there. He went down into the garden 
himself, collected the spade and rake, and hung them up carefully 
at the back of the little greenhouse. As he stepped up again on to 
the terrace, his eyes were busy scanning every nook along the paths 
to make sure that everything was as it should be. 

“Learning your lessons, eh?” he asked as he passed Serge, still 
deep in his book. 

“No, dad,” the boy answered, “it’s a book that Abbd Bourrette 
lent me, about Missions in China." 

Mouret stopped short in front of his tvife. 

“By the way,” he said, “has anyone called?” 

“No, nobody, dear,” said Marthe in a surprised tone. 

Mouret was about to continue but he thought better of it. He 
tramped up and down a little longer without a word, then moving 
towards the steps he called : 

“Well, Rose, what about that burnt dinner?” 

“Ah, sakes now!” cook's furious voice came back down the 
passage. “There’s nothing at all ready yet; it’s all cold. You’ll have to 
wait, monsieur.” 

Mouret laughed noiselessly and winked his left eye at his wife 
and children. He seemed much entertained by Rose’s exhibition of 
temper. And after that he became lost in contemplation of his 
neighbour’s fruit-trees. 

‘Youd hardly believe it,” he muttered. “Monsieur Rastoll’s 
pears this year are splendid.” 

Marthe, who had been feeling slightly uneasy, seemed to have a 

quBtion on the tip of her tongue. She decided to speak, and asked 
timidly: 

“Were you expecting someone today, dear ?” 
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“Yes and no,” he replied, beginning to walk up and dov/n. 

“You’ve let the second floor, maybe?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

And, as an awkward silence fell, he went on in his quiet voice: . 
“Before starting for Les Tulettcs this morning, I went to see Aljbd 
Bourrcttc. He was very pressing, so — well there! I settled with him. 

I know you don’t like the idea, but, come to think of it, it isn’t very 
reasonable of you, dear. The second floor is no use to us; it’s going 
to rack and ruin. The fruit we’re storing in the rooms encourages 
damp and the wallpaper’s peeling. And now that I think of it, 
don’t forget to have the fruit removed tomorrow: our tenant may 
be coming any time.” 

“But we’re so comfortable by ourselves in our hotisel” Marthe 
ventured to say in a low voice. 

“Come, we shan’t be bothered by a priest. He’ll have his place 
and we’ll have ours. They’re quite harmless, why, they’d hide to 
drink a glass of water. You know what I think about them — good- 
for-nothing lot, most of them. Well, what decided me was just that 
I happened to tumble on one! There’s no worry about money witli 
them, and you don’t even hear their key turn in the lock.” 

Marthe still felt sore at heart. She looked about her — at the 
, happy house, bathed in the last light of the sun, and the garden, 
where the shadows were growing deeper; she looked at her children, 
all her happiness enfolded here, in this little space. 

“And do you know what this priest is like?” she went on. 

; “No, but the rector took the rooms in his name, and that’s good 
■ enough. The rector’s a good fellow. I know that our tenant’s name 
' is Faujas, Abbd Faujas, and that he comes from the diocese of 
' Besan^on. I suppose he couldn’t get on with his parish priest, so 
he was appointed curate here, at St, Saturnin. Perhaps he knows 
' our bishop. But of course that’s neither here nor there for us. 1 
; trust the rector.” 

However, Marthe was not convinced. She stood up to her husband, 
j svhich did not often happen with her. 

I "You’re right,” she said, after a moment’s silence: “Abbi 
: Bourrette’s a good man. Only I remember, when he came to see the 
! rooms, that he told me he didn’t knov/ the name of the person on 
j whose behalf he was taking them. It’s one of tliose favours that 
; priests do for each other, between one town and another, 
j But I really tliink you might have written to Bcs.infun 
I for information, to find out who you’re letting into your house. 
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Mouret had no desire to get angry; he laughed . indulgent^. 
\ou don’t think he’s a devil, do you? There you are, all of a 
frenible. I didn’t know you were as supentitious as that, burciy 
you don’t think that priests bring bad luck, as some say? It s true 
they don’t bring good luck either. They’re just like other men. 
Vou wait and see, when the priest comes, whether his. cassock 
frightens me.” 

“I’m not superstitious, you know I’m not,” murmured Marthe, 
“But there it is, 1 can’t help feeling unhappy about the idea.” 

He took his stand in front of her, and cuther short with a sharf 
gesture. “Now that’s quite enough. I’ve let the rooms, so don’t. Ict’i 
say any more.” Then, with the bantering tone of a man of affair: 
who thinks he has made a good bargain, he added: “What’s more 
I’ve let for one hundred and fifty francs, so that’s another hundret 
and fifty a year coming in for the house.” 

Marthe was looking do\vn; her only protest now was the sligh 
sway of her hands; she gently closed her eyes as if to check, the tear 
brimming under her eyelids. Furtively she glanced aflbe children, 
who did not appear to have overheard her argument with her 
hisband; no doubt they were used to this sort of scene- which 
Mourcl with his lively bantering ways rather enjoyed. 

“If you’d like to cat, dinner’s ready now,” said Rose in her surly 
voice, as she stepped out on to the terrace. 

“Good; come along, children, to table!” gaily cried Mouret, who 
did not seem to harbour the slightest resentment. 

The family got up. And then Desir6c, quiet and solemn till now, 
poor innocent, felt her grief suddenly stir again as she saw them 
all moving. She put her arm.s round her father’s neck and stammered: 

"Daddy, one of my birds has flown away.” 

“A bird, darling? We’ll catch it again.” 

And he petted her, becoming quite fond. But he too had to go 
and see the cage. 

When he came back with the child, Marthe and the two boys 
were already in the dining-room. The last rays of the sun, streaming 
through the window, shone cheerfully on the white tablecloth, 
t c plates and the children’s mugs. There was a subdued glow in 
tire room, with a green shadow from the garden outside. 

nd as Marthe, herself again in this peaceful atmosphere, 
smilingly lifted the cover of the soup tureen, a noise was heard 

***»‘Tsr rushed Rose in a flutter, and stammered out: ■ 

Monsieur I abbe Faujas is at the door.” 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Mouret’s gesture showed some annoyance. He wasn’t really 
expecting his tenant till the next day at the earliest. And as he 
started up from his chair Abbd Faujas appeared at the door in the 
corridor. He was a tall, strongly-built man with a square-cut face, 
broad features and a greyish unhealthy complexion. Behind him in 
his -shadow stood an elderly woman who was astonishingly like 
him, though smaller and rougher-looking. When they saw that the 
family was at dinner, they both hesitated and stepped back discreetly, 
without retreating however. The priest’s tall dark figure stood out 
mournfully against the .bright background of the whitewashed wall. 

“Wc apologize for disturbing you,” he said to Mouret. “We’ve 
come from monsieur l’abb6 Bourreltc’s house; he must have told 
you we were ” 

“Certainly not!” Mouret exclaimed. “This is just like Abbe 
Bourrette: alwaj's up in the clouds. Only this morning he assured 
me you would not be coming for another two days. Oh well, we 
shall just have to let you move in.” 

Abbe Faujas offered his apologies. His voice,. grave in tone, 
sounded very gentle in the cadence of each sentence. He was very 
sorry to arrive at such an awkward moment. Having expressed his 
regrets briefly, in ten well-chosen words, he turned to pay the 
porter v;ho had brought his box. His hands were well-shaped but 
heavy; from a fold in his cassock he drew a purse, though only the 
steel rings were visible. He felt in it, probing carefully with his 
finger-tips, head bent dosvTi. Then a coin passed without being seen, 
and the porter went his way. Again the priest spoke in his polite 
voice: 

Now please, monsieur, sit down again to your meal. Your servant 
will show us to our rooms. She can help me to carry this upstdirs. " 

He bent down to take one handle of the box; it was a sni.ik’ 
uooden one, strengthened with metal bands and corners; one ,<ic’c 
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' 'rr,«l to have been repaired with a batten of deal. Mouret sto^ 

; Tf, surprised, looking round for more luggage, but aU that be > 
.uld see was a large basket which the old lady was holding against 
skill with both hands, unwilling to put it down, tired, though she 
was. The cover of the basket was up, and peeping out among the 
folded things was the end of a comb svrapped in paper, and the. 

neck ofa wine-bottle notvery firmly corked. • . ' 

“No, no, leave this,” said Mouret, giving the box a little shove 
with his foot. “It can’t be very heavy; Rose will easily manage it 

herself.” -■ ' 

No doubt he was imconscious of the private disdain revealed in 
his words. The old lady stared at him with her dark eyes, then 
turned again to the dining-room and the table with the dinner, 
which she had been scrutinizing since her arrival. Her lips pursed as 
her eyes moved from one thing to the next. So far she had not 
spoken a word. 

Meanwhile Abb6 Faujas agreed to leave the box. In the yellow- 
grained sunlight streaming through the garden door, his shabby 
cassock seemed quite red; along the hems ran a little pattern of 
mending. It was very clean, but so thin, so poor, that Marthe, who 
so far had remained sitting in a kind of uneasy reserve, now rose in 
her turn. The priest who as yet had only given her one glance, 
quickly averted, noticed that she was getting up, though he did 
not seem to be looking at her at all. 

"Please, please, don’t move; we should be sorry to disturb you 
at table,” 

“Oh, vcr>' well, then,” said Mouret, who was hungry. "Rose will 
show you up. Ask her for anything you need. Make yourselves at 
home.” 

But as Abb^ Faujas, with a bow, turned to go upstairs, Mar&e 
went to her husband and whispered : 

“But you’re forgetting, dear ...” 

“What?” he asked, seeing her hesitate. 

“Why, the fruit.” 

“r\h, the dickens, of course, there’s the fruit up there!” he said 
m consternation. 

, Abbd Faujas turned round with a questioning look. 

"I am really very sorry, monsieur,” Mouret continued. “Abb^ 
^umtte IS CCTt^y a most worthy man, but it’s a pity that you 

knni*m ^ hasn’t two grains of sense. If we had 

wn, we should have had everything ready. But as it happens, we 
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shall have to move some things out. We’ve been using the tooes, 
you sec. There’s our store of fruit upstairs covering the fioon— 
figs, apples, grapes.” 

The priest heard these words with a surprise which even his 
politeness could not conceal. 

“Oh, but it won’t take long,” Mouret continued. “Only ten 
minutes, if you will be good enough to wmt, and Rose svill dear 
the rooms for you.” 

A look of extreme concern passed over the priest’s colourless face. 
“The rooms are furnished, aren’t they?” 

“Not at all; there isn’t a stick of furniture. We’ve never used the 
rooms ourselves.” 

On this, the priest lost countenance; an angry flash lit his grey 
eyes. His voice, though held in check, was rising: 

“What! why, I clearly asked in my letter for furnished rooms. 
I could hardly bring furniture in my box, could I ?” 

“There you' arc! what did I say?” cried Mouret, still louder. 
“Bourrette’s amazing. He called here, monsieur, and of course he 
saw the apples; why, he even took one in his hand and said he hadn’t 
often seen their equal. Everything seemed very suitable, he said, 
it was just what he wanted, and be was taking the rooms.” 

But Abbd Faujas had stopped listening; a wave of anger flushed 
* ■ i cheeks. He turned and stammered in an anxious voice: 

"You hear that, mother? There’s no furniture.” 

The old lady, ivrapped in her thin black shawl, had just been 
ring a survey of the ground floor with little furtive steps, stSl 
Itching her basket. She had got as far as the kitchen door and 
jpected the four walls; then, returning to the terrace, her eyss 
d slo\vly taken stock of the garden. But it svas the dining-rcom 
lich interested her most; once more she standing^ thsrs, 

:ing the spread of things on the table, watching the st^m rise 
tm the soup, rvhen again her son spoke to her: 

“Do you hear that, mother? We shall have to go to an hotel” 

She looked up at him but made no answer. whole face said 
o” to leaving tliis house, where she already knew' almost ever- 
le and corner. She gave the lightest shrug of her should^. ^ 
cs uncertain, still roving from kitchen to garden, from '-ardm 
dining-room. ' ^ 

But Nlourct meanwhile was growing impaden* 
ither mother nor son could make urT their 
:said; ^ 
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"Unfortunately we’ve got no beds, you see. Up m the loft there 
a camp bed which madame could perhaps manage with for one 
night; but I really don’t see where we could find a bed for you, 

monsieur.” , . ■ --r ' j 

At last Madame Faujas opened her lips. Her words were chppeo,, 

her tone slightly hoarse: mi j 

“My son can have the camp bed. A mattress on the floor wiU do 

for me, in a comer.” t 

The priest agreed to this proposal with a nod. Mouret was about 
to protest and think of some other plan; but seeing that his new 
tenants looked satisfied, he made no further comment, merdy 
, exchanging a look of surprise with his. wife. . , - . ; 

“Tomorrow there it will be daylight,” he said with a tinge of 
robust irony in his voice; “you can furnish the place as you like. 
Rose shall go up now, dear away the fruit and make the beds. 
"Will you wait a moment on the terrace. Come, children, bring out 
two chairs.” 

All this rime the children had been quietly sitting at table, 
looking curiously at the priest and his mother. Abbd Faujas had 
not appeared to notice them, but the old lady had let her eyes rest 
a moment on each in turn, as if to probe deep into these young 
faces. ^Vhcn their father spoke, all three began bustling and brought 
out chairs. 

The old lady did not sit down. Mouret turned, as he could no 
longer see her, and discovered her standing at one of the partly open 
windows of the drawing-room. She was craning her neck, completing 
her view of the premises, with all the calm of someone going over 
a house offered for sale As Rose lifted the box, she came back into 
the hall, and simply said : 

“I’ll go up and help her.” And up the stairs she went, following 
the servant. The priest didn’t even look round. He was smiling at 
the three children standing in front of him. His face, when he 
wished, could wear a very gentle expression in spite of the sternness 
of his brow and the harsh lines of his mouth. 

“And arc they your whole family, madame.^” he asked Marthe, 
who had drawn near. 

Yes, monsieur,” she answered, feeling constrained under the 
dear gaze of his eyes. 

But he was again looking at the children, and continued: 

Two tall fdlosvs you have here; they’ll be men soon. Have 
you done with your schooling, laddy ?” ' 
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He was speaking to Serge, Mourct broke in and spoke for Ws 
son. 

“Yes, this one has, though he’s the younger. When I say that 
he’s finished, I mean that he has matriculated, for he’s gone back ' 
to school for a year in the sixth; he’s the bookish one of the family. 
This one, the eldest, is just a booby, not up to much, eh? Twice 
he’s failed his matric, and a scamp at that, always up to tricks.’’ 

Octave listened to this criticism with a smile, while praise made 
Serge look down. Faujas appeared to be studying them for another 
moment silently; then, passing on to D&ircc and speaking in his 
gentler way, he asked; 

"And may I be your friend?’’ 

Desiree did not answer; very shy, she went and hid her face 
against her mother’s shPuldcr, and Marthc, instead 6f showing 
her face, drenv her doscr, putting an arm round her waist. 

“Forgive her,” she said, rather sadly. “She’s a little weak in the 
head, she’s still a little girl — an innocent. We don’t bother her with 
learning. She’s fourteen, and all that she knows is to be fond of 
. animals.” 

Ddsircc felt braver for her mother’s caress; she turned her head 
and smiled, then spoke up boldly: 

“Yes, you can be my friend. . , . Only, tell me, you never hurt 
flics, do you?” And then as there was general amusement, she 
added gravely: “Octave kills flies. That’s not right.” 

Abb6 Faujas had taken a scat. He seemed very weary. He 
ought ease for a fc%v moments in the warmth and peace of the 
crrace, and let his eyes travel slowly, over the garden and the 
icighbouring trees. The peace and quietness of this little place in a 
ountry town surprised him rather. Dark patches appeared on his 
ace. 

“How nice it is here,” he murmured. 

Then he remained 'silent, as though lost in his thoughts. He - 
:ave a little start when Mourct spoke to him with a laugh; 

“And now, if you don’t mind, monsieur I’abbd, we’ll be sitting 
lov.-n to table.” And at a glance from his wife he added : 

“You must follow our example, and accept a plateful of soup, 
hen you won’t have to go to the hotel for )’our dinner. Now please 
ay you will.” 

“It’s very kind of you, but we don’t require anything, thank you,” 
he priest ans^vered in a tone of extreme politeness which ruled out 
iny further invitation. 





N 3 then the Mourets returned to the dining-room and sat dora 
, table. Marthe helped them to soup. Soon there was a Aeerful 
l itter of spoons. The children chattered, Ddsir^e laughed bnghtly, 
as she listened to a story told by her father, who was delighted 
M be eating at last. Meanwhile Abb6 Faujas, forgotten by, the 
family, stayed quite still in his chair on the terrace, watching the 
setting sun. He did not turn his head; he did not seem to hear. As 
the stm went dmvn, he took his hat from his head, feeling too hot, 
no doubt. Marthe, sitting by the window, could see his large head, 
bared, with short hair already turning grey at the temples. One of 
the last red rays shone on this rugged soldier-like head, where the 
tonsure seemed like a wound dealt by some club ; then the light went, 
and the priest, now in shadow, was only a dark figure outlined 
against the ashy grey of the twilight. 

As she did not svish to call Rose, Marthe herself went for a lamp 
and served the first course. As she was coming back from the kitchen, 
she encountered a woman at the foot of the stairs whom she did no* 
recognize at fint. It was Madame Faujas. She had put on a turbar 
cap and looked like a' servant in her cotton dress, with a ycUov 
wap drawn tight across the blouse and tied behind at the waist 
her wrists were still bare and, sdll out of breath after her worl 
upstairs, she thumped her heavy laced boots on the tiled floor o 
the corridor. 

"Sr, that’s done, isn’t it?” Marthe said to her with a smile. 

“Oh, u was nothing,” she answered. “It ivas knocked off in m 
time ” 

She stepped on to the terrace, and said, softening her voice: 

“Otid, s...n, will you come upstairs now. Ail is ready.” 

She h.id to touch her son on the shoulder to rouse him from hi 
rcv'cric The an '.'.as growing cooler. He shivered, and follow© 
her witnoat a word .A'i he passed by the door of the dining-room 
Looking white jii the bneht light of the lamp, and loud with th 
children s ■ natter, .he bent his head forward to say in his musics 
voice; 


“Mav I thank ' ->u again .and apologize for all this trouble. We’r 
really verv sorry.” 

‘Xot at aU, not at all!” cried Mouret. “It’s for us to be .. m 
•we ca'n’t make you more comfortable for the night.” 

^ic priest bowed, and again Marthe met that dear eagle u"- 
'vhich had dmlled her. It seemed as though a flame had sud- 
passed within those eyes of an ordinary dull grey, like 
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lamp that moves behind the window glass when a house-front Is 
asleep. _ , , 

“It doesn’t look as though the priest was shy,” said Mourct in a 
mocking tone, when mother and son were gone. , 

. "I don’t think life’s easy for them,” murmured Marthe. 

“Well, he certainly hasn’t brought a gold-mine in that box of 
his. What a weight! I could have lifted it with my little finger. ’ 
But his chat was interrupted by the reappearance of Rose, who had 
just run downstairs to bring news of the wonders she had seen. 

“Well!” said she, coming to a halt before the table where her 
master and mistress were eating, “there’s a tough one! The lady 
, must be sixty-five at least, and you’d hardly know.it! She pushes 
you round and works like a horse.” 

“Did she help you to clear the fruit aVvay ?” asked Mourct tvith 
i curiosity. 

“I should Just think she did. Carrying the fruits like that, she 
was, in her apron; loads fit to burst. 'That’s done for her dress, 

' sure,’ I' said to myself. But not a bit of it; good solid stuff there, 
same as I wear mcsclf. We had to make more than ten trips. My 
( arms were all of an ache. And there she was grumbling and saying 
was slow. I believe I heard her swearing, if you’ll excuse me saying 
a.” 

Mourct seemed very amused. 

“And the beds?” he asked. 

“The beds? She made them. You should see her turning a 
aattress. They’re no weight, believe me. Well, she takes it at one 
nd, tosses it up and over like a feather. And very careful at that, 
oo. She tucked in the camp bed as if it had been a child’s cot. 
f she’d been putting the child Jesus to bed, she couldn’t have 
moothed those sheets with more devotion. Out of four blankets, 
he put three on the camp bed. And the same with the pillows! 
ihe svouldn’t take one for herself; her son’s got them both.” 

“So she’s going to sleep on the floor?” 

“In a comer, like a dog. She threw a mattress down on the 
loor in the other room, saying she would sleep there better than in 
i’aradisc. It was no good trying to make her manage more com- 
bnably for herself. She says she’s never cold, and her head’s too 
iiard to mind a tiled floor. I gave them water and sugar as mistress 
laid, and that’s that. Anyway, they’re a queer pair.” 

Rose scrv'cd the rest of their dinner. The Mourets that evening 
tat longer than usual over their food. They talked at great length 
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.h.,ut their new tenants. In their cloclcwork^stence, the arrival 
.f these two strangers was quite an event, pey discupd it, as if 
t had been some disaster, with aU the petty details that help to p^ 
ong evening hours in the country. Mouret specially enjoyed the 
mall talk of a little town. Over dessert, dhows on table, in the 
varmth 6f the' dining-room, svith the satisfied air of a contented 


man, he said again and again: ^ 

“Well, I can’t say Besan^on is making much of a present to 
Plassans! Did'you see the back of his cassock, when he turned roimd ? 
If the pious ladies run after that one I should be very surprised. 
He’s too threadbare; the ladies like them handsomer than that.” 
“Hc^has a gentle voice,” said Marthe, who was lenient. 

’'Not when his temper rises, anyway,” said Mburct. • ''Didn’t 
you hear him working himself up, then, when he heard the room; 
weren’t furnished? He’s a rough man. No dawdling in the con 
fcssional for him! 1 should very much like to know what sort o 
furnishing he does tomorrow. Let’s hope he pays me, anyway 
If it comes to that, I can always sec Monsieur Bourrette; he’s m; 
man.” - * 

They were not a religious family. Even the children were’ makin; 
fun of the priest and his mother. Octave mimicked the old lad 
craning her neck to peep inside the rooms, and made D&irde laugl: 
Serge, more serious-minded, defended the “poor things”. 

As a rule, at ten exactly if he wasn’t playing a hand at picque 
Mouret took his candle and went off to bed ; but that evening eleve 
came and still he held out against sleep. Dcsirde had at last droppe 
off, her head on her mother’s lap. The two boys had gone up t 
their rooms. But Mouret, alone with his wife, chatted on. 

“How old would you say he was?” he suddenly asked. 

“Who?” said Marthe, for she too was getting sleepy. 

“The priest, of course ! What do you say? Forty to forty-five; eh 
A fine figure of a man. Pity he wears the cassock! He would ha\ 
made a grand carabineer.” 


Then, after a pause, talking to himself, voicing thoughts bus 
in his head : 


“They arrived by the train at a quarter to seven. So they onl 
had time to cal! at Abb^ Bourre tie’s house before coming on hen 
1 bet they’ve had no dinner. It’s obvious. We should have see 
them going out to the hotel. I’d very much like to know where the 
could have had any supper.” 

Rose \vas in the room. She had been moving round for a fc’ 
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moments, waiting for master and mistress to go to bed, to shut tk 
doors and windows. 

“I know where they had their food,” she said. 

Mourct turned round sharply. 

‘‘Yes, I ^vent up again to sec if they had all they wanted. M 
I couldn’t hear a sound, I didn’t like to knock; I looked in through 
the Jtcyholc.” 

“But that’s very wrong, very,” Marthe interrupted severely. 
“You know perfectly well, Rose, I don’t like that.” 

“All right, never mind!” exclaimed Mourct who in diSereat 
circumstances would have let her have it for prying. “You looked 
through the keyhole?” 

“Yes, monsieur, only for the best.” 

“Ah, of course. What were they doing?” 

“Why, monsieur, they were eating. I saw them eating on the dee 
of the camp bed. The old lady had a napkin spread out Everr 
time they helped themselves to wine, they corked the bottle ard 
leaned it back on the pillow.” 

"But what were they eating ?” 

"I don’t really know, monsieur. Looked to me like a bit ct pasrr 
in a newspaper. And they had apples too, tiny tiddly orss.~ 

“And they were talking, eh? Did you hear uEat tkrr xtrr 
saying?” 



Then he rejomed his wife at the bottom of the stairs. Long after 
5,-,c was in bed and zislecp he went on listening to the faint sounds 
coming from the floor above. The priest’s room was just over ins. 
He heard him quietly opening the window, and this intrigued him 
greatly. He lifted his head from the pillow, fighting hard against 
sleep, wanting to know how long the priest would stay at the 
window. But sleep won at last; Mourct was snoring hard, long before 
he could hear the sound of that window catch creaking faintly back. 

Up above, standing bare-headed at the window, Abbd Faujas 
was looking out into the night. Long he stayed there, glad to be 
alone at last, deep in the thoughts that set so much sternness 
on his brow. Below him, he. was aware of the others sleeping quietly 
in this house where he had come but a few hours before: the 
children’s pure breath, Marthe’s blameless sleep, and Mourct’s 
heavier re^ar breathing. And there was scorn in the poise of that 
wrestler’s neck as he raised tus head to look beyond into the very 
heart of the little sleeping town. The tall trees in the garden of 
Government House were a dark mass, and Monsieur Rastoil’s pear- 
trees sprawled with lean twisted limbs; beyond, only a sea of 
shadow, a void, giving out no sound. The town had the innocence 
of a baby girl in her cradle. 

Abb6 Faujas stretched his arms out in an ironical challenge, 
M though he would take Plassans and emsh its breath, straining 
it against his strong chest. And he muttered: 

“Fools, they smiled this evening, when they saw me crossing 
their streets !” 


CHAPTER THREE 


Next day Mourct spent the morning spying on his nc^v ter 
This prying was going to help in filling the idle houK whic 
usually spent at home fussing, tidying things away, piddng qus 
with his wife and children. From now on he would ha\-e some' 


to occupy him, an amusement that would take him out of the 
round. He didn’t like padres, as he said, so the first priest that 
come into his life interested him to an extraordinaiy degree, 
the man had brought a mysterious flavour into the horse 
unknown quantity that was almost disturbmg. Thorch 
called himself a fVee-thinker, a Voltairian, now, at close rre 
with this priest, he felt all the surprise of a hum-drvxa feZr-*-, x ^ 
little thrill, spiced with a lively touch of curiositj'. 

No sound came from the second floor. Mourct Ihoerer rL 
on the stairs, he even ventured up as far as the anir Ao he re. 
along the passage, taking his time, he thought he heerr z rer£ 
slippers inside the door which excited him gererr. re: 
nothing very definite, he went down the stair- arrhe •=— - err: 
garden. There he walked under the arbour at the hr hor. 
up, trying to see through the windows what rorrr rr or 
rooms. But lie didn’t sec so much as a shad-wef hr — iihrr: 
Faujas, who evidently had no curtains, had rr 
clothes to cover the windoivs. 



Tlicv went out, monsieur; 


the mother first, then the priest. I 


, . uldn't have seen them, they. move so quietly, if I hadn t noticed 
dK.r shadou-s passing by on the tiles m my kitchen when Aey 
npcmd the door, and I looked out into the street to sec; but they 

xvalkcdoffandsmartly too.I cantellyou.” • 

“That’s very curious. And where was I, then. 

“I think you were down the garden, monsieur, looking at the 
grapes on the arbour.” 

This was enough to put Mouret into a vile temper. He stormed 
against all priests— they were a secretive lot, up to their necks in - 
schemes that -would puzzle the devil himself; so ridiculously prudish , 
too that no one had ever seen a priest having a wash. In fact he was 
sorry that he had ever let to a priest whom he didn’t know. 

“And it’s all your fault!” he said to his wife, as she rose from 
table. Marthe was about to protest and remind him of their argu- 
ment of the evening before, but she merely looked at him and said 
nothing. He, however, couldn’t bring himself to the point of going 
out as usual. To and fro he went, between dining-room and garden, 
claiming there was a mess everywhere, that the house was going to 
rack and ruin; then his wrath turned on Serge and Octave who had 
gone off to school, so he said, half an hour too early. 

"Isn’t Daddy going out?” whispered Ddsir6e in her mother’s car. 
“What a nuisance for us if he stays.” 

Marthe told her to be quiet. At last Mouret said something about 
a deal that he ought to see through that day. He hadn’t a moment 
to himself, he couldn’t even have a day’s rest at home when he felt 
like it. Off he went, annoyed not to be staying there on the look-out. 

In the evening, when he returned, he was feverish ivith curiosity. 

“Any news of the priest ?” he asked, even before his hat was off. 

"The priest?” she repeated, taken aback. “Ah, the priest, yes. 

I haven’t seen him, I think he’s inst,allcd now. Rose told me some 
furniture had arrived.” 

“Just what I was afraid of,” cried Mouret, “I should have liked 
to have been here, for after all the furniture’s my guarantee. 1 
guessed you wouldn’t budge from your chair. You don’t think of 
things, wife. . . . Rose, Rose!” 

And svhen cook came in : 

furniture come for the people upstairs?” 

Ves, monsieur, in a little handcart — Bergasse’s handcart; 

• **' market dealer. Not much of a load 

Cither.. Madame Faujas was walking behind. As it was coming 
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up Balande Street, she even gave a hand to the man who was 

pushing it.” i « 

“But the furniture: did you see what it was like? ilow many 

pieces? Did you count?” 

"Certainly, monsieur'; I was at the door. Every piece went past 
me, which didn’t seem to Madame Faujas’ liking. Let’s see: first 
they took up an iron bedstead, then a chest of drawers, two tables, 
four chairs. Faith, that’s all. And not new stuff; I wouldn’t give 
thirty crowns for the lot.” 

“But you ought to have warned the mistress; we can’t let rooms 
like this. I’m going straight off to have it out with Abb6 Bourrette.” 

He was quite angry, and was walking out, when Marthe brought 
Kim to a full stop by saying: 

“Listen, I was forgetting. They’ve paid she months’ rent in 


advance.” 

“Oh, they’ve paid?” he stammered, almost put out. 

“Yes, the old lady came down and handed me this.” 

She felt in her work-table and gave her husband seventy-five 
francs in five franc pieces, carefully wrapped in a piece of newspaper. 
Mourct counted the money, mumbling to himself. 

“If they pay, they’re quite free. Still, they’re a funny sort. 
Everyone can’t be rich, that’s true; only that’s no reason why you 
should behave in a suspicious way tvhen you haven’t got a sou.” 

“And there was something else I wanted to tell you,” Marthe 
continued, seeing that he had cooled down. “The old lady asked 
me if SVC were prepared to let her have the camp bed. I told her 
that we didn't use it, that she could keep it as long as she liked.” 

. “You were quite right, we must oblige them. It’s as I told you: 
what annoys me about these devils of priests is that one never knows 
what they’re thinking or what they’re up to. Apart from that there 
arc often very honourable men among them.” 

The money seemed to have consoled him. He cracked jokes, 
teased Serge about the story of the Missions to China which he uas 
reading at the time. And during dinner he pretended to be thfnHrg 
no more about the people upstairs. But when Octave said that he 
had seen Abbd Faujas coming out of the bishop’s palace, Mc-crer 
could no longer hold himself in. At dessert, he launched a—— 
into his gossip of the previous evening. Then he fd: a in:V 
ashamed, for under the dense outer skin of the redred mdes- 
man he had a shrewd wit. Above all, he had sren: mrd 
a clear judgement of things which usualiv inh 


. -art of a matter in the thick, of aSl the usual provincial 

‘ tfier all,” he said as he v/ent to bed, “it’s not right to poke 
w.ur nose into other people’s affairs. The priest can do as he likes; 

\ ou get tired- of talking always about such people. I’m washing 

my hands of them now.’’ _ , ' 

A week went by. Mouret had resumed his usual occupations; he 
roamed over the house, argued with his children, went out in the 
afternoons to make’ business deals for hb pleasure without ever 
mentioning them, ate and slept like a man for whom life is on the 
gentle slope, free of jolts and surprises of any kind. The house once 
again seemed dead. Marthe was at her usual place on the terrace . 
beside the litdc work-table. D&ir6c played beside her. The two 
boys brought their usual liveliness home at the usual houn. And 
Rose the cook lost her temper and grumbled at everyone, while 
die garden and dining-room slept on peacefully. . - 

“It’s not for the sake of saying so,” Mouret kept repeating to 
his wife, "but you sec you were quite wrong in thinking that our 
life would be dbturbed if we let the second floor. We’re quieter 
than before, tlic house is smaller and happier.” 

And sometimes he would raise his eyes to the upper windows, 
which Madame Faujas had furnished on the second day with heavy 
cotton curtains. Not a fold in these curtains ever sdrred. There 
was a smug look about them, the primness of the sacristy. They 
were stiff and cold. Behind them silence seemed to thicken in 
cloistral calm. Only now and then were the tvindows opened a little, 
giving a glimpse beyond the curtains’ w’hitencss of the shadotvs oh. 
the high ceilings. But watch as Mouret might, never did he see the 
hand th.it opened or dosed diem ; he could not even hear the squeak 
of the catch. No human sound came down from above. 

• At the end of the first week, Mouret still had not. seen Abbd 
Faujas again. Having a man living above like thb who did not 
vouchsafe so much as a glimpse of his shadow, began to make 
Mouret feel nervously uneasy. Try as he would to appear indifferent, 
hb questions began again; he opened an enquiry. 

“Don’t see him, then?” he asked his wife. 

I think I saw him yesterday when he came in, but I’m not quite 
sure. Hb mother always wears a black dress; it was she perhaps.” 

And as he was pressing her with hb quesdons, she told him what 
she knew. 

Rose b sure he goes out each day; in fact he b out for quite 
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a time. As for his mother, she’s as regular as clockwork ; she comes 
down every morning at seven to go and buy the food. She has a 
large basket, always shut, in which she apparently brings every, 
thing; coal, bread, wine, food, for no tradesman is ever seen ealling. 
And they arc very polite; Rose says they greet her when they meet. 
But more often than not, she doesn’t even hear them coming 
downstairs.” 

“Funny sort of cooking they must do up there,” miumured 
Mourct, who had gathered notldng from this information. 

Another evening Octave happened to say that he had seen Abbe 
Faujas going into St. Satumin. His father asked him about his 
appearance, how the passers-by looked at him, what he might be 
doing at the cathedral. 

“You an inquisitive!” the yoimg man cried with a laugh. “Well, 
all I know is, he didn’t look too good in the sunlight with that 
rusty cassock of his, I even noticed that he kept along the houses, 
in the line of shadow, where the cassock looked darker. Oh there’s 
nothing grand about him; he keeps his head down, moves along fast. 
There were two girls there who began laughing when he crossed the 
square. And he raised his head, looked at them in the mildest way, 
didn’t he. Serge?” 

Serge in turn told his father that, several times on his way home 
from school, he had found himself walking behind Abbd Faujas 
who was returning from St. Satumin. He crossed the streets without 
a word to anybody; he didn’t appear to know a living soul, and 
seemed slightly abashed by the imdercurrent of amus'ement that 
he felt around him, 

“Are they talking about him, then, in the town ?” asked Mouret, 
who was as interested as he could be. 

“No one’s said anything to me about the priest,” answered 
Octave. “But they are talking about him,” went on Serge. “Abbe 
Bourrette’s nephew told me that he wasn’t very well considered at 
the church; they don’t like priests coming from a distance. Then 
he looks so wretched. When they’ve got used to him they’ll leave 
the poor man in peace, but to start with they must find out thin^.” 

So then Marthe advised the two lads not to answer if anyone 
3Ut-of-doors asked them about the priest. 

“Oh, they can answer,” cried Mouret. “What we have to tell 
certainly won’t compromise him.” 

After this, with the best will in the world and without thinking 
any harm, he turned his children into spies to dog the priest. 
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, ), , .VC and Serge had to tell him anything said in toivn, and also 
h.d orders to follow the priest when they came across him. But 
,h,s source of information quickly dried up. The undercurrent of 
talk occasioned by the arrival .oT a curate from outside the diocese 
had died doivn. The. town seemed to think no more about the ' poor 
man” with his threadbare cassock, gliding along in the shadow of its 
little streets; people merely looked down on him. Besides, the priest 
always made the shortest way to the cathedral and returned always 
by the same, streets. Octave laughingly remarked that he was' 
counting the cobble-stones. 

At home Mouret wanted to make use of D&irec, who never went 
out. In the evenings he took her down to the end of the garden, 
listening to her prattle about what she had seen and done during 
the day, he was trying to bring her round to the subject of the 
people on the second floor. 

“Listen,” he said to her one day, “tomorrow, when the wndow’s 
opened, throw your ball into the room, and go up and ask for it.” 

So the next day, she sent her ball up. But she scarcely reached 
the steps to the terrace when the ball, returned by an invisible 
. hand, came bouncing back. Her father, who had been counting 
on the girl’s friendly ways to renew the contacts broken off after 
the very first day, gave the game up as lost; clearly he was up against 
a very firm determination on the priest’s part to keep himself 
barricaded in. This contest only added fuel to his curiosity. He 
descended to gossiping in corners with the cook, much to the 
displeasure of Marthc, who reproached him with his lack of dignity. 
But he answered with temper and lies. As he felt he was in the wrong, 
he only chatted with Rose about his tenants on the sly. 

One morning Rose beckoned him into the kitchen. 

“Ah there, monsieur,” she said as she closed the door, “for an 
hour and more I’ve been watching to see if you were coming down 
from your room.” 


■ “Have you found out something, then?” 

‘k ou’ll see. ’k esterday evening I had a talk with Madame Faujas 
which lasted more than an hour.” 

Mouret quivered with joy. He sat down on a kitchen chair with 
half .its rush seat gone, among the dish-cloths and last night’s 
pedmgs. 

^ Tell me quickly,” he said, lowering his voice. 

. then, the cook went on, “I was on the front doorstep last 
tugW saying goodbye to Monsieur Rastoil’s maid, when Madame 
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:hat she was listening, that I could go on._ And till fall of night we 
.mt on talking like, that, fricndly-bke, with our backs against the 


uaU ’’ ■ ' , ^ 

Mouret rose to his feet in. anger. ^ 

“What !” he cried, **that*s all i For an hour she kept you gossiping 

and told you nothing at all!” _ 

“She told me, when it was dark; It s turning cooler now . 1 hen 
she picked up her bucket and walked upstairs.” 

“Why, what a ninny you are! That old woman’s worth ten of 
your sort. A nice laugh they must be having now, to know every- 
thing about us that they wanted to know. Do you hear, Rose, 
you’re just a lurmy.” 

The old cook was by no means patient; she began stumping 
about, rattling the saucepans and pans, twisting the clouts and 
throwing them about. 

“Listen here, monsieur," she stammered out, “if it was to be rude 
to me that you came into my kitchen, you’re wasting your time. 
You can go away. What I did was only to please you. If the mistress 
came in and found us here together doing what we’re doing, she’d 
scold me, and she would be right, because it’s not good. After all, 
I couldn’t pluck the words out of the lady’s mouth. I was caught a; 
anyone might be. 1 chatted, I talked about your affairs. If she 
didn’t tell me about hers, so much the worse for you. Go and asi 
her yourself, if you feel so set upon it. P’raps you won’t be such s 
ninny as me.” 

Her voice went higher and higher. Mouret thought it wiser tc 
get away, closing the kitchen door so that his wife shouldn’t hear, 
But Rose had the door open again behind his back, and bawled aftei 
him into the hall; 

“You mark me. I'll have nothing to do with it. Pass your shabby 
old errands on to anyone you tike.” 

Mouret was beaten. He smarted at this defeat. Out of spite he 
allowed himself to say that these people on the second floor were 
quite third rate people. And gradually he spread this opinion among 
,his acquaintances till it was adopted by the whole totvn. .Abfai 
Faujas was looked on as a priest without means, without, any 
ambition, quite outside the intrigues in the diocese. He was thought 
to be ashamed of his poverty, willing to accept the humbler duties 
at the cathedral, keeping as much as possible in the shadow where 
he seemed to find his pleasure. One bit of curiosity was -left: why 
he had come from Besan 9 on to Plassans? Awksvard tales were 
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going round. But these theories appeared rather too cntcrpriislii|;, 
Mouret himself, v/ho had spied on his tenants for pleasure, to 
the time, only as he v/ould have played at cards or bowls, wuh 
beginning to forget that he had a priest lodging in his house, when 
an event occurred which brought something fresh into his life. 

One afternoon as he was coming home, he saw the curate Faujas 
ahead, coming up Balande Street. It was the first time, in the 
month that the priest had been with him, that he had set eyes on 
him in broad daylight like this. The curate was still wearing his 
old cassock; he was walking slowly, with his three-cornered hat in 
his hand, bareheaded in spite of the wind, which \vas keen. Tire 
street, which climbs very steeply, was deserted, with its tall stark 
houses and closed shutters. Mouret, who had begun hurrj'ing, 
presently took to walking on tip-toe, fearing the priest might hear 
him and make off. But as they both drew near to Monsieur Rastoil’s 
house, a group of people came out of Government Square and 
entered this house. The curate Faujas had swerved slightly to avoid 
these gentlemen. He watched the door shut to, then, stopping 
suddenly, he turned to face his landlord who was coming up irith 
him. 

■ “How glad I am to meet with you like this,” he said, with his 
great politeness, “otherwise I should have taken the libe.riy of 
disturbing you this evening. On the day when we last had rain, 
water leaked through the ceiling in my room which I would like 
you to see.” 

Mouret stood there facing him and stammering, sajing that he 
was ready to do so. And as they walked in together, he ended by- 
asking at what time he could come up to see the ceiling. 

“Why, at once, please,” answered the priest, “unless that is tou 
much trouble.” 

Mouret went up behind him, stifling rvith indisnarsn, -rinie 
Rose rvatched them going up stair by stair, standing a: her ihshen 
door bewitched with surprise. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

As he reached the second floor, Mouret felt more excited th3n a 
schoolboy about to cuter a woman’s bedroom for the first time. 
This unexpected fulfihnent of a desire so long restrained, the hope 
that he might see outlandish things, quite checked his breath.' 
Meamvhile the curate, hiding the key in his large fingers, slipped 
it into the lock with no sound of a cli^. As on hinges of velvet, the 
door swung back. The priest, stepping aside, silently Invited Mourct 
to walk in. 

The cotton curtains hanging over the two windows were so thick 
that they gave the room a chalky pallor, the half light of a wal!ed-in 
cell. The room was large, high in the ceiling, with a clean but faded 
wallpaper of a quiet yellow. Mouret ventured in, taking little steps 
over the tiled floor, whi^h was spotless as a mirror, and it seemed to 
Kim that its coldness struck, through the soles of his boots. Slyly he 
turned his eyes, surveyed the iron bedstead; it had no curtain5, but 
the sheets were so smoothly spread that one would have thought a 
white stone bench had been set in a corner. The chest of dratvers, 
all by itself at the other end of the room, a little table standing in 
the centre, and two chairs, one by each window — that was all the 
furniture. Not one sheet of paper on the table, not one object on the 
chest of drawers, not a coat hanging on the walls; wood, marble, 
wall — all was bare. Over the chest of drawers, a large Christ in 
black wood alone cut into the bare grey with its sombre cross. , 

"Here, monsieur, this way," said the priest; “the stain on the 
ceiling came in this corner." 

But Mouret was in no hurry, he was relishing the scene. Though 
he did not see the strange things that he had vaguely hoped to see, 
for him, the freethirrkcr, the room had a peculiar smell. A priest 
smell, he was thinking ; it smelt of one not as other men, who blows 
out his candle to change a shirt, who leaves nothing about, neither 
razors nor drawers. What annoyed him was that he could not see 
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anything left lying on the furniture or in the comers which mi^Viv 
give him food for thoughts. The room was like this devil of a fellow-, 
dumb, cold,, polite, impenetrable. What, siu-piised him extremely 
was that he did not find as expected any iihpression of poverty. 
On the contrary, the effect made upon him was the same that he 
had felt one day in the past when he had walked into the sumptuously 
furnished drawing room of a prefect in Marseilles. The great Christ 
seemed to fill the whole room with those dark arms. 

But he really must bestir himself, move over to the comer where 
the priest was calling him. 

"You see the stain, don’t you?” the curate said. “It’s not quite 
so noticeable as yesterday,” 

Mourct stood up on his toes, blinked his eyes, but could sec 
nothing. So then the priest drew back the curtains, and at last he 
could see a- faint rusty mark. ■ • 

"It’s not very serious,” he murmured. 

"Oh. certainly, but I thought I ought to let you know. The leak 
must be near the edge of the roof.” 

"Yes, you’re right, near the edge of the roof.” 

But now Mourct wasn’t answering;- he was looking at the room 
as it was now lit by the emder light of day. It looked less solemn, 
but it maintained absolute silence. No, there wasn’t' so much as a 
grain of dust to speak of the life of the priest. 

“Perhaps,” the curate continued, "we might see something out 
of the window. Just a moment.” 

And he opened the window. But Mouret exclaimed that he 
wouldn’t disturb him further, that it was the merest trifle, that the 
■ workmen ^vould easily trace the leak. 

"But you’re not disturbing me in the least, I assure you,” said 
the priest, insisting in a friendly way. "I know that landlords like 
to sec for themselves. Please do look more closely. The house is 
yours.” 

. He even smiled as he made this last remark, which was not often 
. his ^vay. Then, when Mourct had leaned out with him over the sill, 
and both had their eyes up to the gutter, he entered into archi- 
tectural details, explaining ho\v the leak might have occurred. 

“You see, I think there’s a slight sag in the tiles, perhaps one is 
even broken; unless it’s that crack which you see there along the 
cornice, which is continued down the retaining wall.” 

“Y«, that may well be so,” answered Mouret. “I must confess, 
monsieur, that I’m not an expert. The builder will see.” 


a? 


V 1 then the priest stopped talking repairs. He stayed at Ac, 
H.;dow quietly, looking over the gardens below. Mouret, leaning 
out beside him! did not like tosviAdraw out 

quite won ovex when his tenant, after a silence, spoke to him in his 
gentle voice; . ^ ' ... 

“You have a pretty garden, monsieur. 

“Oh quite ordinary,” he answered. “There used to be one or Uvo 
handsome trees which 1 had to have down, because nothing would 
crow in their shade. One has to think of the useful side, ch?. Tht 
patch is enough for our needs, we have vegetables right through thf 

The priest expressed surprise and asked for details. The gardei 
was one of those old provincial gardens, svith arbours round 
- divided into four regular squares by tall box hedges. In the middl 
there was a small basin, empty of water. One square only was kep 
for flowers. In the other three, planted at their comers tvith frui 
trees, gretv splendid cabbages, superb salads. The walks betweer 
strewn with yellow sand, were kept very tidy. 

"It’s a little paradise,” the curate kept saying. 

“Oh, but there are many disadvantages,” said Mouret, plcadin 
against the lively satisfaction that he felt to hear such praise f< 
his property. “For instance, you must have noticed that wc’i 
• on a slope here. The gardens arc terraced. So Monsieur Rastoil’s 
lower than mine, and mine in turn is lower than the Governmei 
Hou.se garden. Rain water often does damage. Then, what’s wors 
the Government House people overlook me, all the more becau 
they’ve constructed that terrace overhanging my tvall. It’s true th 
I overlook Monsieur Rastoil, no great compensation I assure yo 
because I never bother myself with other people’s affairs.” 

The priest seemed to be listening obligingly, nodding his he: 
without asking any question. His eyes were following the indicatio 
that his landlord ivas giving with waves of his hand. 

“Look, there’s another nuisance,” Mouret went on, pointing 
a lane running along the end of the garden. “You sec that narre 
track between two walls? That’s the Chevillottcs cul-de-sac whi 
ends at a carriage gate opening into the Government grounds. ? 
the neighbouring houses have little doors into that lane, and- the 
arc m>-stcrious comings and goings all the time. As I have childrc 
I had my door fastened up with two stout nails.” 

He looked at the priest and gave a wink, hoping perhaps fox 
question about these mysterious comings and goings. But the pri 
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idn’t budge. He looked at the lane and without further curiosity - 
uietly brought his eyes back to the Mourets’ garden. Down below 
n the edge of the terrace, in her accustomed place, Marthe was 
emming serviettes. She had looked up quickly on first hearing 
’oiccs above; then, amazed to see her husband beside the priest 
it a wndow on the second floor , she had gone on with her work, 
she. seemed no longer aware that they were there. Mouret however 
liad raised his . voice, unconsciously boasting as it were, glad to 
show that he had at last got into this apartment kept so obstinately 
closed. And the priest at moments let his quiet eyes rest on her, 
on this woman of whom all he could see was the bowed neck, the 

full dark coil of her hair. , 

There was a pause. Faujas still didn t seem inclined to leave 
the window. He appeared now to be studying their neighbours’ 
borders. Monsieur Rastoil’s garden was laid out in English fashion, 
with little walks, little bits of lawn, dotted with little round beds. 
At the far end there was a circle of trees with a table and rustic 
chairs under them. 

“Monsieur Rastoil’s very rich,” said Mouret, following the line of 
the priest’s gaze. “His garden costs him plenty. The cascade ^you 
can’t see it — over there, behind the trees, came out at over three 
himdrcd francs. And not one vegetable, nothing but flowers. At- 
one time the ladies were even talking of having the fruit trees 
down. It really would have been murder, because the pear-trees 
arc splendid. Yes, why shouldn’t he have his garden the way he 
likes? When you’ve got the, money 1’’ 

And as the priest still had nothing to say: 

“You know Monsieur Rastoil, don’t you ?’’ he continued, turning 
towards him. “Every morning, from eight to nine, he walks about 
under his trees. A fat man, /rather short, bald, no beard, head as 
round as a ball. He turned sixty in the first days of August, I believe. 
For close on twenty years he’s been the presiding judge of our civil 
court. They say he’s a good sort. I don’t have anything to do with 
him. Good morning, good evening, that’s all.’’ 

He paused as he saw several people coming down the terrace 
steps of the next house, and walking towards the circle of trees. 

Ah! he said, lowering his voice. “Why, it’s Tuesday today. 
There’s company to dinner,’/ 

The priest had made a slight involuntary movement. He was 
tanmg forward to get a better view. Two priests, walking beside 
two tall girls, seemed to interest him particularly. 


■‘Do you know who those gcndeniMi arc?” Mouret asked. 

Fauias’ gesture in ansvv-cr was vague. ^ . 

“They were walking across Balahde Street just when we met. 
That ti young one, between the ttvo Rastoil young lad.cs, is Ahhi 
Suiin, our bishop’s secretary'. Very plea^t feUow, they ^ay. In 
suinineril sbe him playing shuttlecock with the young ladies. The 
old one- whom you sec further back, is one of our vicars-gcneral, 
Abbe Fcnii. He runs the seminary. A terrible man, flat and pointed 
like a swoid. I’m soriy he’s not turning round; you’d see his eyes. 
Surprising you don’t know these gentlemen.” 

“I go out little,” Faujas answered; “I visit no one in the town.” 

"%Vcll, you’re wrong there. You must often get bored. Ah! there’s 
one thing to be said for you, monsieur I’abbd, you’re not inquisitive. 
Why, you’ve been here a whole month, and you don’t even knotv 
that Monsieur Rastoil has company to dinner every Tuesday! But 
it stares at you from this tvindowl” 

Mouret laughed lightly. He was tivitting the priest. His voice 
then took on a confidential tone: 


“You see that tall old man walking with Madame Rastoil: yes, 
the lean one, the man with a wide-brimmed hat. Well, that’s 
Monsieur de Bourdcu, formerly prefect of the Drome Department; 
he was put dovsn by the eighteen forty-eight revolution. Another 
one you didn’t know. I’ll bet? And Monsieur Maffrc, j'ustice of the 
peace? That white-haired gentleman, wnh the big bulging eyes, 
coining along behind with Monsieur Rastoil? Now really! this time 
you’ve no excuse. He’s canon honorary of St. Satumin. Between 
ourselves, they say he caused the death of his wife by his crueltj' 
and avarice.” 


He stopped, looked the priest in the face and said bluntly in a 
bantering way: 

“I’m sorry, but I’m not religious-minded, monsieur I’abbc.” 

Again the priest made that vague gesture wnth his hand which 
seemrf bis only anstver and dispensed with clearer explanations. 

No, I m not religious,” Mouret mockingly repeated. “Everyone 
must be free to choose, eh ? Now the Rastoils are church-goers. . 
You must have seen the mother and daughters at St. Satumin. 
They'n: parishioners of yours. Poor girls! Angeline, the elder, is at 
least Uvcnt)r'-siXj and the other one, Aurclic, will soon, be t^venty- 
four. And not beauties cither; sallow and peevish-looking. The 
trouble is they must marry off the dder girl first. Oh, they’ll 
find someone eventually, because of the dowries. As for the mother. 
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that plump little woman walking along meek as a sheep, she’ 
poor old Rastoil a rough time of it.” ‘ * 

He winked his left eye, a trick that was usual ^vith him ^vhcn h 
cracked a rather risky joke. The priest had lowered his eyelids'^ 
waiting for what would come; then, as his companion said nothing 
he lifted them again and watched the company nc.\t door settling 
down under the trees round the table. 

Mouret went on with his explanations; 

‘'They’ll be there till dinner-time, enjoying the cool air. Every 
Tuesday it’s the same. Ahh6 Sur'm has a grand time. There he is 

laughing away with Miss Aurelie . Ah, the vicar-general has 

spotted us. What eyes, eh ? He’s none too fond of me, beeausc I had 
a difference with a relation of his. But where’s Bourrette the rector? 
We haven’t seen him, have we? That’s very surprising. He never 
misses a Tuesday with Monsieur Rastoil. He must be unwell. Him 
you kno^v of course. And what a worthy man ! God’s lamb.” 

But Abbe Faujas wasn’t listening. Across the gardens, his eye 
kept meeting Abbe Fenil’s. He did not look away; he was perfectly 
cool under the vicar-general’s scrutiny. His elbows had settled more 
firmly on the tvindotv-rail and his eyes seemed to have grown 
larger. 

‘‘Here arc the young folks,” continued hfourct, as he satv three 
young (CHOU'S coming in. “The oldest is Rastoil’s son; he’s just been 
called to the Bar. The two others are the sons ofthc police magistrate; 
they’re still at school. Hallo, why haven’t my two rascals got home ?” 
But just at this moment, Octave and Serge appeared on the terrace, 
below. They leaned against the rail, chaffing Desiree, who had just 
sat down by her mother. The boys, svho had spotted their father 
up on tlic second floor, lowered their voices, and were laughing 
more quietly. 

“All my little family,” Mouret murmured complacently. “We 
just keep to ourselves; we entertain no one. Our garden’s a walled 
paradise and defies the Devil to come in and tempt us." 

He laughed as he said this, because privately he tvas still enjoying 
himself at the priest’s e.vpcnsc. Fauj.as had slowly turned his gaze 
back to the group directly beneath the trindow, consisting of his 
landlord’s family. He dwelt on it a moment, looking at the old 
garden with its square vegetable plots hedged srith bo.x. Then he 
took another look at Monsieur Rastoil’s shouy g.arden stalks, and 
just as if he wanted to work out a plan ofthc general sccnc,^Jicj.a£5cd 
on to the garden of Government House. There, there v>“ 
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I, lie central 


lawn, a carpet of gently undulating green; there .were 

. . . 1 J ♦»*AAe ' 


.lump, of cv„6™n ,hrute| UU .haiyW ctoM 


a park-like effect to this stretch of ground caught between the 

neighbouring houses. , , a.l ' 

And now Faujas was apparently interested m the scene under . 

the chestnut trees. He even murmured; . _ - 

‘‘They’re very bright, these gardens. There arc some' people in - 
the left-hand one too.” 

Mourct looked towards them. . ■ 

“Every afternoon it’s the same,” he said calmly. “Those are the 
indmate friends of Monsieur P^queur des Saulaies, our sub- 
prefect. In summer-time they also gather in the evenings, round the 
water-basin out of sight, over to the left. Ah, Monsieur de Condamin 
is back: that handsome old man, well preserved, with high colour. , 
He’s our Keeper of Woods and Waters; quite a figure, always to . 
be seen on horse-back, gloved, with tight riding-breeches. And, a 
liar too. He’s not from these parts; he married a rather young wife • 
recently. However, that’s no business of mine, fortunately.” 

He again looked down, hearing Ddsirdc laughing her babyish 
laugh as she played with Serge. But the priest, whose face w^ 
colouring slightly, attracted his attention with a remark. 

“Is that the sub-prefect,” he asked, “the stout gentleman in, the • 
white tie?” f. 

This question amused Mourct vastly. 

“No, no,” he answered with a laugh. “.'Anyone could see that : 
you don’t know Monsieur Pequeur des Saulaies. He’s not forty. ' 
He’s a tali handsome bachelor, very much the fine gentleman. The ' 
fat person is Dr. Porquier, who attends the best people in Plassans. 

A fortunate man, I can tell you. He has only one sorrow: his son . 
Guillaume. Now you see those two people sitting on the bench with 
their backs to us? They are Monsieur Paloque the judge and His , 
wife. The ugliest couple hereabouts. It's hard to say which is, the 
more hideous, the husband or the wife. Lucky they have no. 
children.” ■; 

Then Mouret began laughing louder. He worked himself up, 
logged about, banged his hand on the window rail. 

“Now,” he cried giving a double nod, half intended for the 
Rastoil s garden, half for Government House, “I can’t set eyes , 

. on these two different groups without enjoying myself. You don’t 
bother yourself with politics, monsieur I’abbe, otherwise I would 
give you a good laugh. Just suppose now that rightly or wrongly I.- 
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pass for a Republican. I cover a good- deal of the couiurjii^ 
because of my business. I am the peasants’ friend; they’ve 
talked of me for a seat on the General Council; in a word, my namt. 
is known. Very welll there, on. my right,’ I have the cream of the 
Royalist set, and there, on the left, with the sub-prefect, the big- 
wigs of the Empire. Isn’t that funny, eh? Here’s this poor dear quiet 
little garden of mine, my little comer of bliss, tucked in between 
these two enemy camps. I’m always afraid they’ll start throwing 
stones over my walls. You see; their stones might fall in my 
garden.” 

This joke brought Mouret to the very pitch of delight. He drew 
nearer the priest, like a gossip whose talc will be long. 

“Plassans is a very interesting place from the political point of 
view. The coup d'ilal succeeded here because the town is conservative. 
But above all, it is Legitimist and Orleam'st, so -much so that 
immediately after the Empire, it wanted to dictate terms. As a 
deaf ear was turned, the town got angry and went over to the, 
Opposition. Yes, monsieur, to the Opposition. Last year we returned 
as deputy the Marquis of Lagrifoul, an old aristocrat of moderate 
brains, but his election was a nice nuisance for Government House. 
And look, there he is, the sub-prefect, P6queur de Saulaies; he’s 
with the mayor. Monsieur Delangre.” 

The priest looked across eagerly. The sub-prefect, very dark, 
wore a smile under his weixed moustache. He was immaculately 
dressed and had the bearing of the fine officer, the agreeable 
diplomat. Beside him was the mayor, having it out in a fever of 
gestures and words. He looked short, square in the shoulder, and 
his features, sharply defined, were father Punch-like. It looked ar: 
though he was talking too much. 



.'.n'-e They don’t know the place and they haven’t got the 
4ckmg. I was confidently told that Monsieur PSqueur des Saulajcs 
was to get a prefect’s post if the election had gone well. Sister Anne, 
do you see them coming? He’il be sub-Prefr-t a long day yet. So 
now, what wiU they ihinlt up to bring the Marqms down? hor 
think up something they will. Somehow or other they’ll try to 

conquer Plassans.” _ . j 

For a moment or so he bad not been looking at the pnest, ana 
now he raised his eyes. The sight of that listening face, cars somehow 
svider, eyes aglow, stopped him dead. All the prudence of the sober 
citizen in him reawoke; he felt that he had been saying far too 
much. And so in a rather vexed tone he mumbled: 

“After all, I don’t know. You hear so many crazy things. All 
I ask is a peaceful life in my own home.” 

He wanted to leave the window, but he didn’t like to break it . 
, off and go abruptly, after chatting intimately like this. He began 
to suspect that, if one of the two had been laughing at the other, 
he certainly had not been playing the leading role. The priest,, 
completely calm, went on looking right and left, down into the two 
gardens. He didn’t make the slightest attempt to encourage Mourct 
to continue. So Mouret, who had been hoping impatiently that his 
wife or one of the children would have the sense to call, was quite 
relieved svhen he saw Rose appear on the grass. 

“Well now, monsieur!" she called up. “Nothing doing today? The 
soup’s been on the cable this quarter of an hour!” 

“All right, Rose, I’m coming down,” he answered. 

He left the window with a word of excuse. The coldness of 
the room, which he had forgotten behind him, unsettled him ' 
completely. It seemed to him like a wide confessional, with 
its terrible black Christ that must have heard every word. 
As Faujas was taktng leave of him with a brief silent bow,' he 
could not bear this sudden drop in the conversation. He turned 
back and looked up at the ceiling. 

"So," he said, “it’s in that corner, is it?” 

“What?” asked the priest in great surprise. 

“The stain you mentioned to me.” 

The priest could not forbear a smile. Once again he tried to 
show Mouret die leak. 

Oh yes, I see it quite plainly now. Very well; I’ll have the 
workmen in tomorrow.” 

At last he was out. He was stxE on the landing when 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Next day old Madame Rougon, Marthe's mother, came to pay. the 
Mout'cts a call. This was quite an event in the family, because there 
had been a tiff between the son-in-law and his svife’s parents,-, 
especially since the election of the Marquis of Lagrifoul; the 
Rougons alleged that Mourct’s influence in. the countr>-side had 
helped to get him elected. So Marthe used to visit her parents by 
herself. Her mother — Darky Felicity they called her — was still, 
at stxt> -si.\. as le.tn and lively as a girl. She dressed only in silk now, 
hcav liv flounced, and had a particular affection for ycllowand brossm. 

That da\-, when she arrived at the door, Marthe and MourCt were 
alone in the dining-room. ' 

“Halio!" said he, very surprised, “it's your mother, ^^'hat can 
she want with us.’ It’s hardly a month since she called. More 
wire-pullmg, that's certain.” 

In the d.rys before his marriage, Mourct had been assistant to the 
Rougons in the old town, in a little shop which was tottering 
financially, and ever since he had riewed them with mistrust. The 
grudge they bore him in return was solid and deep; what they 
couldn’t forgive m him was the tradesman who had so promptly 
succeeded in business. When their son-in-law said : “My fortune’s 
only due to my work,” they pursed their lips, understanding 
perfectly well that he accused them of making theirs in unmention- 
able dealings. Felicii6, in spite of her mansion in Government 
Squ.ire, secretly envied the Mourets’ quiet little house, with the 
fierce jealousy of the retired merchant’s wife who does not .owe her 
comfort to savings across the counter. 

Felicite kissed her daughter on the forehead, as if Marthe was 
still sixteen. Next she tendered her hand to Mouret. Both of them 
used a sub-acid mocking tone when talking together. - 

“Well,” she asked with a smile, “so the police haven’t come to 
- fetch you out yet, you old rebel ?" 
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“Not yet,” he replied, also laughing. “They’re waiting till 
husband gives them orders.” 

“Ah, how nice of you Jo say that !” answered Felicke, e\-e 5 
flaming. , 

Marthe gave.Mourct an imploring look; indeed he was going too 
far. But he was launched now. He went on; 

“Really, we are. thoughtless: here we are, receiving you in the 
dining-room. Please let us go to the drawing-room.” 

This was one of his stock jokes. When he welcomed F61icite to 
the house, he imitated her grand manner. Marthe protested that 
they were quite comfortable where they were, but it was no use; 
both of them had to follow her husband into the drawing-room. And 
he went to much trouble too: he opened the shutters, pushed arm- 
chairs forward. They never used this drawing-room; the windows 
were mostly left shut. It was a barn of a room, with one large piece 
of furniture kept under sheeting, yellowed by the garden damp. 

“This is tod bad,” murmured Mourct, wiping the dust off a little 
pier-table, “Rose does neglect everything.” 

Then turning to his mother-in-law and speaking in a sufficiently 
sarcastic tone, he said : 

“Forgive us for welcoming you in this way to our poor dwelling. 
Everyone can’t be rich.” 

Felicitd was furious. She stared at Mouret for a moment, and 
nearly burst out ; then, controlling herself with an effort, she slow!*/ 
dropped her eyelids. When she raised them again, she said in a 
amiable voice; 

“I’ve just been calling on Madame de Condamin, and I came 
to sec how the nice family is. The children are svell, I hen*, 
too, my dear Mouret?” 

“Yes, we’re all wonderfully well,” he ansrversd. r 
much amiabilitv. 




“You can say svhat you like,” said Mourct, che\s-ing hb in 
a mumble, “your MafTre is a churchman, your Bourdcu a fool, 
the rest of them are mostly scoundrels. That's ray opinion. I thank 
you for your invitation but it would be too much trouble. I go carlv 
to bed. I shall stay at home.” 

Felicite rose, turned her back on Mourct, saying to her daughter; 

“I can still count on you, can’t I, dearest?” 

“Certainly,” answered Alarthe, who wanted to soften Moiuct’s 
outrageous refusal. 

The old lady was about to go, when she seemed to change her 
mind. She asked to kiss "Desiree, whom she had seen in the garden. 
She didn’t even want the child to be called; she stepped down on to 
the terrace, still wet after a shower that morning. She fondly 
caressed her grand-daughter, who however remained somewhat 
scared by her. Then, looking up as if by chance, and seeing the 
curtains on the second floor, she exclaimed: 

“Ah, so you’ve let? Ah yes, I remember, to a priest, I think I 
heard it mentioned. What sort of a man is he, this priest?” 

Mouret stared at her. A suspicion flashed across his mind. Her 
sole reason for calling, he suspected, was the priest. 

“Upon my word,” he said, still looking at her, “I don’t know. 
But perhaps you can give me some information ?” 

“I?” she e,\claimed with a great air of surprise. “Why, I’ve 
never seen him. Wait a moment, I know that he’s a curate at St. 
Saturnin; Abb6 Bourrettc told me so. And now that reminds me; 
I ought to invite him to my Thursda)-s. The Director of the High 
Seminar}' and his lordship's secrctar}' arc already coming.” 

Then, turning to Marthc she said: . 

“I'll tell you what, when you see your tenant, you might sound 
him, so as to let me know whether an invitation would be .agrce.iblc 
to him.” 

“We hardly see him at all,” Mourct hastened to reply. “He comes 
in and goes out without saying a word. Besides, it’s none of my 
business.” 

And still he watched her suspiciously. Certainly she knew more 
about the priest than she was prepared to say. And further, she 
wasn’t flinching under her son-in-law’s watchful eye. 

“After all, it’s all the same to me,” she went on, quite e.TsiIv. 
"If he’s presentable, I shall find a way to invite him an 
Goodbye, children.” 

She was going up the terrace steps when a tall old man a- 
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;.f door into the hall. .He wore an overcoat and trousers of blue , , 
[“i that were very clean, and had a fur cap pulled dotvn over his 

> rs. He was holding a whip in his hand. 

■Why, it's uncle Macquart!” cried Mouret, glancing curiously, 

at ills mother-in-law.. . . , • ■ 

Felicite’s gesture had shown keen annoyance. Macquart .tvas an 
illegitimate brother of Rougon and, thanks to the latter, had 
returned to France after being exiled for bis part in the country 
rising in 1851. 

Since his return to Piedmont, he had been living, the well- 
padded existence of a man with some little means. He had 
bought — ^svhere the money came from goodness knows — a cottage 
at Lcs Tulettes, nine miles out from Plassans. (Jradually he had 
rigged himself out; he had even managed recently to buy a trap and 
horse, since ts'hen he had been much in evidence on the roads,, 
smoking his pipe, basking in the sun, and laughing the laugh of a 
hunter home from the kill. Rougon’s enemies whispered that the 
two brothers had done some dirty trick together, and that Pierre 
Rougon was supporting Antoine Macquart. 

“Good day, uncle,” said Mouret with a special air, and more than 
once. “So you’ve come to pay us a little visit ?” 

“Yes, yes,” Macquart answered good-naturedi\-. “Always when J 
come in to Plassans, you know. Why, Feliciie, well I neverl Fancy 
meeting you here ! I came in to see Rougon, I wanted a word with 
him.” 

“He was at home, wasn’t he?” slipped in Fdlicitd, anxiously. 
“That’s all right, Macquart, all right.” 

“Yes, he was there,” said Macquart calmly. “I saw him and we , 
had a talk. He’s a good chap, is Rougon.” 

He laughed lightly. And while FeJicitd danced with anxiety, he 
went on in his drawling voice, so curiously broken that he always 
seemed to be taking a rise out of people; . ' ■ 

“Mouret, m’lad, I’ve brought you two rabbits; they’re in a 
- basket over there. I gave them to Rose. I had two for Rougon as ' 
v.’ell. \ou’ll find them at home, Felicitd, and you won’t be sorry 
either. The fattest old rascals! I fattened them up for you. You see, 
children, I like to give presents.” 

Feliciie was quite pale. Her lips were tightly set and Mouret 
was still tvatching her with his tongue in his cheek. She .would h.ave 
very much liked to get away, but she was afraid of the gossip, if 

she. left -Macquart behind with them. 
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“Thank you, uncle,” said Mourct. "Those plums you brought 
last time were rattling good. You’ll have a drink 
“I won’t say no.” 

And after Rose had brought him a glass of wane, he sat down on 
the terrace railing. He drank the glassful slowly, clacking his tongue 
and holding the wine up to the light. 

“Comes from St. Eutrope way, that wine. They wouldn’t catch 
me out. I know the country round here all right.” 

He nodded his head and chuckled. 

Then suddenly Mouret asked him, with special meaning in his 
voice: 

“And how’s things at Les Tulettes?" 

Macquart raised his eyes, looked at them all; then with one last 
clack of his tongue he put his glass down beside him on the stone. 

“Not too bad,”, he answered casually. “I had news of her the day 
before yesterday. She’s still just the same.” ‘• 

Fdliciti had turned away. There was a silence. Mouret had 
just laid a finger on a sore spot in family affairs, when he alluded 
to the mother of Rougon and Macquart. She had been shut up as a 
lunatic for several years in the asylum at Lcs Tulettes. Macquart’s 
little place was close by, and it looked as though Rougon had posted 
the old rascal there to keep an eye on the grandmother. 

“It’s getting late,” Macquart said at last. “I must get back 
before dark. And I say, Mourct, m’lad, I’m expecting you one of 
these days. You did promise to come.” ■ 

“I’ll come, uncle, I’ll come.” 

“No, I mean the whole family. I want you all to come, do you 
hear, all of you. I get bored by myself. I’ll do the cooking for you.” 
Then turning to Felicitd Ke said: 

“Tell Rougon tliat I’m counting also on him and you. Even if 
his old mother is there, just over the way, that shouldn’t stop you 
coming. Life’s too boring, otheiavise. I tell you she’s all right, she’s 
u’cll cared for. You can trust me. And you’ll taste a little wine I’ve 
found on the slopes of the Seille; a little wine that goes to the head, 
I promise you.” 

As he talked, he was moving towards the door. F^licite followed 
so hard on his heels that she seemed to be pushing him out. Ever)'- 
body went svith him to the street. He was unhitching the reins, 
"hich he had fastened to a shutter, when Abbd Faujas, who svas 
coming in, passed through the group with a slight bow. He w;is 
ukc a dark shadow gliding silently by. Fdlidtd turned round quickly; 



i .. tnes followed him even on to the stairs, as she had not had time 
,0 look at his face. Macquart, dumbfounded, was shaking his head, , 

and niiittcred; , - • - * * ' 

•‘What, lad, arc you taking in priests now? A queer eye, that 
man's got. You look out; cassocks arc unlucky.” 

He got up into his trap, whistling softly, and started off down 
Balande Sl^cet.^yith his horse trotting easily. His rounded back and 
fur cap disappeared at the bend into Taravelle Street. 

When Mouret turned round again he heard his mother-in-law- 
saying to Marlhc: “I’d rather it was you, so that the invitation 
seemed less formal. If you could manage a word with him, I’d be 
glad.” 

She stopped, realizing that she was overheard. Then she gave 
Ddsirec a fond parting hug, and left at last, with one more look to 
make sure that Macquart was not coming back to chat behind her 
back about herself. 

“Now you know I absolutely forbid you to get mixed up in your 
mother’s doings,” said Mouret as they went in. “She’s alwa)'s up 
to her neck in things and nobody knows wh,-)t it’s all about. What . 
the deuce does she want with the priest? She wouldn’t invite him 
for his handsome face, if she hadn’t got some secret reason. That • 
curate hasn’t come to Plassans for nothing. There’s something going 
on below the surface.” 

Marthe had gone back to her eternal mending which took her 
days and days. He prowled round her a little longer, muttering: 

“They do amuse me, old Macquart and yotir mother. And don’t 
they hate each other ! You saw how furious .she rvas to find him here, 
kou’d think she was always afraid of hearing him say things people 
shouldn’t know. It's not just embarrassment; he was saying' queer 
things. But you won’t sec me at his place. I swore I wouldn’t poke 
into that mess. Mark me, my father was right when he said this 
Rougon-Macquart lot weren't worth the rope to hang them udth. 

I m of their blood like you, so you needn’t be offended at what Tm , 
saying. I say it because it’s true. They’ve made their pile now, but 
that hasn’t cleaned off the mud, far from it.” 

And after that he went off to Sauvaire Place, where he met his 
friends and chatted about the weather and the crops and -the .events' 
of the preceding day. A large deal in almonds, which he took in 
hand the next day, kept him busy for a week with continual comings 
and goings that almost put Abb^ Faujas out of his head. Besides, 
the pnest was beginning to annoy him; he didn’t talk enough, he 
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was secretive. He avoided him Uvicc, guessing that the priest 
only looking for him to hear the rest about the Government gang 
and the Rastoil gang. And as Rose had told him that Madame; 
Faujas had tried to make her talk, he vowed to keep his mouth shut 
now. He had another amusement to while away his empty hours. 
So now, when he saw those well-closed curtains up above, he 
grumbled: 

"You hide yourself, old boy. I know you’ve got your eyes on me 
behind your curtains; , it’s not going to help you much. If you 
think I’m your man for knowing the neighbours, you’re wrong!” 

The idea that Abbd Faujas was on the watch pleased him 
extremely. He took great care not to fall into any trap. But one 
evening as he was coming home, fifty paces ahead of him he saw 
Bourrette the rector and Faujas the curate standing at Monsieur 
Rastoil’s door. He hid at:a house corner. The two priests stood there 
a full quarter of an hour. They talked busily together, separated, 
then came together again. Mouret’s guess was that Abbe Bourrette 
was begging Abbe Faujas to go in and see the presiding judge with 
him. But Faujas was trying to get out of it and finally refused with 
some impatience. It was a Tuesday, company day for dinner. At 
last Bourrette went in to Monsieur Rastoil’s house, and Faujas, 
looking meek as usual, glided off to' his own. This gave Mouret 
food for thought. After all, why shouldn’t the priest visit Monsieur 
Rastoil ? All the St. Saturnin lot did, Abbe Fcnil, Abbe Surin and 
the others. There tvasn’t one cassock in Plassans that hadn’t enjoyed 
the cool of evening in the garden, by the cascade. That the new 
curate should refuse was quite extraordinary'. 

. When Mouret got in,- he quickly went to the end of his. garden to 
have a good look at the ^vindows bn the secorid floor. After a moment, 
he saw a movement in the curtain covering the second window to 
the right. Faujas was there for certain, spying on what -was happen- 
ing in Rastoil’s garden. And from certain further movements of the 
curtain, Mouret guessed that he was also looking towards Govern- 
ment FIousc. 

Next day, a Wednesday, as he was going out, he ^\’as told by 
Rose that Abbe Bourrette had been with the folks upstairs for an 
hour at least. So then he went in again and began ferreting in the 
dining-room. And as Marthe asked him what he was looking for, 
he flew into a temper, and talked about some document that he 
must have to take svith him. He went up to the first floor to see if 
he hadn’t left it up there. Then, after lurking quite a time behind 
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i ,rdi oom door, he thought he heard chairs moving overbad, so 
■ oime do'vmtairs slowly, waited a moment in the hall, to give the 

tor time to catch up with him. ; _ , ' 

‘Hallo! Is that you, rector? How nice to sec you! Art you going 
lack to St, Saturnin? What a lucky chance;^ I’m going that way ,- 
in self. I’ll walk %vith you, if you don’t mind.” 

The rector replied that he would be delighted. The two of them 
valked slowly up Balande Street, making for Government Square, 
The rector w’as a stout man, with a good simple face, and large 
hildish blue eyes. His broad silk sash, tightly drawn in, curved 
imply round a soft and shining middle, and he walked with head 
!ield back rather; his arms were too short and his legs already heavy, 
“Well,” said Mourct, going straight to it, “you’ve just been 
seeing the excellent Monsieur Faujas. I owe you thanks; you brought 
me a tenant there not often found.” 

“Yes, yes,” the rector murmured, “he’s a worthy man.” 

“And hardly a sound! We don’t know there’s a newcomer in the , 
house. And very polite, very well-mannered too. And do you know 
what? t was told that he was a superior mind, a present that they 
warned to give the diocese here.” 

And as they had now reached the middle of Government Square, 
Mouret stopped short and looked straight at the rector. 

“Oh, indeed!” was all the rector would say, and he- looked., 
surprised, ' ■ ■ . 

“I was assured it was so. Our bishop was said to have plahs'for. 
his future. Meanwhile, the new curate was to walk in the shade, 
to avoid arousing jealousy.” 

The rector had started walking again, and was turning the corner 
into La Banne Street, He said quietly: 

“You surprise me very much. Faujas is a simple man, in fact he 
. has even too much humility. At the church, for instance, he under- ■ 
takes little tasks that we usually leave to priests accustomed to such 
duties. He’s a saint, but not a clever fellow. I have hardly seen him 
at the bishop’s palace. From the first day, he was on cold terms with ' 
.Abb^ Fenil. Yet I did c.xplain to him that he must be friends With 
the vicar-general if he wanted to be well received at the palace. He 
didn t understand; rather a narrow Judgement, I fear. Yes; it’s like 
his continual irisits to Abbe Compan, our poor rector, vyho took to 
^ fortm'ght ago, and I fear we are certainly going to lose him. ■ 
Well, Faujas’ visits are out of place, they will do him immense harm, 
t^ompan never could get on with Fenil. Really, one must he very 
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fresh from Besan^on not to know a thing wdl understood in the 
whole diocese!” , 

He was working himself up. In his turn he stopped at the entry 
to Cluckett Street, and stood in front of Mouret. 

“No, my dear sir, you have been misled: Faujas is as innocent as 
a new-bom child. I’ve no ambition, you know. And Heaven knows 
I am fond of Compan, a heart of gold! None the less, I only go and 
hold his hand in secret. He himself said to me: ‘Bourrette, old 
friend. I’m not long for this world. If you want to be rector after 
me, try not to be seen too often ringing at my door. Come in the 
dark and knock three times and my sister will open the door to you.’ 
So now, you understand, I wait till it’s dark. It’s no use upsetting 
one’s life. One has troubles enough already.” 

His voice had softened. He clasped his hands over his stomach, 
and began walking on again, moved by a simple self-pity that made 
him bewail himself, as he murmured: 

“Poor Compan, poor Compan!” 

Mouret was left perplexed. Abb6 Faujas was more of a puzzle 
than ever. 

“Even so, I was given quite definite information. In fact there 
was question of finding an important post for him.” 

“No, no, I assure you that it is not so,” exclaimed the priest. 
“There’s no future for Faujas. Here’s another fact. You know that 
I dine every Tuesday with the presiding judge. Last week, he 
earnestly begged me to bring Faujas to him. He wanted to get to 
know him, size him up, no doubt. Well, you’d never guess what 
Faujas did. He refused the invitation, my dear monsieur, flatly 
refused. It was no use my telling him that he was going to make life 
impossible for himself at Plassans, that he would fall out completely 
with Fcnil, if he was going to be so impolite to Monsieur Rastoil. 
He grew obstinate; he wouldn’t hear a word. I even believe, God 
forgive me! that he told me in an angry moment that he had no 
need to commit himself by accepting a dinner in that way.” 

Father Bourrette began to laugh. He was outside St. Saturnin 
low; he kept Mouret standing for a moment at the side door to the 
i-athcdral. 

“He’s a child, a big child,” he continued; “as if dining with 
^fonsieur Rastoil could compromise him! So when your mother- 
in-law, good Madame Rougon, asked me yesterday to pass on an 
invitation for Faujas, I did not conceal from her that I was afraid 
1 would have a very poor reception.” 




to the house dancing attendance for scores of trifles, and gmmbV 
if she was away for one hour. 

‘Til go, if you wish,’’ she said. 

He blew the candle out, put his head oh the pillow, murmuring; 
“That’s right, and you can tell us about your evening. It’ll 
amuse' the children.’’ - 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Next evening about nine Abbe Bourrette came to fetch Abbd 
Faujas. He had promised to sponsor him and introduce him in the 
Rougons’ salon. He looked at him standing ready iri the middle 
of his great bare room, putting on black gloves fading to white 
at every finger-tip, and could hardly refrain from a slight 
grimace. 

"Haven’t you another cassock ?” he asked. 

“No,” Abbe Faujas calmly answered, “this is still respectable, 

I think.” ■ 

“Oh, of course, of course,” stammered the old priest. “The 

cold's quite sharp . Aren’t you putting anything on your back? 

Ver\' well, let’s start." 

The fiist frosts had come. Abb6 Bourrette, warmly cloaked in 
a quilted urap of silk, puffed along after Abb^ Faujasl who had 
nothing to cover his shoulders but his thin worn cassock. They , 
stopped at the roinei of Government Square and Banne Street, at a 
house built entitcly of white stone, one of the handsomer buildings 
m the new tovtti, with rosettes carved along each story. A servant 
in blue livery received ihcni in the hall. He smiled at Abbd Bour- 
rette as he took his cloak, and seemed very surprised at the sight 
of the other priest, this great fellow, axe-hewn as it were, who had 
come through such cold without any cloak. The salon was on the 
first floor. 

Abbe Faujas walked in, head erect, with grave composure;, while 
Ahh6 Bourrette, always in a state when he came to the Rougons’ 
house, though he never missed one of their evenings, shirked matters 
by escaping into an adjoining room. Faujas slowly walked right 
across the main room to pay his respects to the mistress of the house, 
whom he had detected in the middle of a group of five or six ladies. 
He had to introduce himself, and did so in three words. F61icit6 rose 
quickly to her feet. She looked him up and down, swiftly, then came ' 
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back to the face, probed his eyes with her ferret-like glance, as she 
murmured with a smile: 

“I am delighted, monsieur I’abbd, really delighted.” 

Meanwhile the priest’s progress across the centre of the room 
had aroused astonishment. One young woman, who had suddenly 
looked up, had even half started in alarm, when she saw this tower- 
ing dark form pass before her. The general impression was unfavour- 
able; he was too tall, too square in the shoulders; his face was too 
stem; his hands too large. Under the crude light from the chandelier, 
his cassock looked so deplorable that the ladies felt quite abashed to 
sec a priest so poorly dressed. They brought their fans closer and 
went on with their whispering, pretending to turn their backs. The 
men had exchanged glances, pouting significantly, 

F61icit(i sensed the unkindlincss of this reception. She seemed 
vexed. She remained standing in the centre of the room and raised 
her voice, compelling her guests to hear the compliments that she 
was paying Abbd Faujas. 

“Our dear friend Abbd Bourrettc,” she was saying with a caress- 
ing note in her voice, “told me how difficult he found it to persuade 
you to come. I can’t forgive you, monsieur. You haven’t the right 
to deprive us of your company,” 

The priest bowed without saying a word in answer. The old 
lady went on laughingly, giving special effect to some of her 
words: 

"I know more about you than you think, in spite of the care you 
take to conceal your virtues. Friends have talked to me about you; 
you arc a saint, and I want to be your friend. We’ll talk about all 
this, won’t we? For now you arc one of our guests.” 

Abbd Fauj.as looked at her with a steady gaze, as if he had 
recognized some masonic sign in her way of moving her fan. He 
answered her in a low voice: 

“Madame, I am entirely at your service.” 

“And that is just how I would have it,” she went on, laughing 
yet louder. “You will find that here we wish everybody well. But 
come, I will introduce you to Monsieur Rougon.” 

She crossed the drawing-room, disturbing several guests to make 
way for Abbd Faujas, and gave him an importance that finally 
turned all present against him. In the next room the whist tables 
were set up; she went straight to her husband who was playing a 
hand with the solemn look of a diplomat. He moved imp.tiirntlv 
when she bent down to his car; but as soon as he heard her s.i\ a 
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,, words, he rose quickly from his chair, murmuring: "Good, 

^ ,d ” And, apologizing to his partners, he came forward to shake. 
Kinds with Abbfi Faujas. Rougon was then a stoutish pale-faced 
man, seventy years of agei It was generally agreed at . Plassa'ns- 
that he had a handsome face, the white reserved face of a somebody 
m politics. After a few polite exchanges with the priest, he went back 
to his seat. F6!icit^, still smiling, had just returned to her drawing- 
room. ' ' ' 

When the curate found himself alone, he did not look awktvard 
in the least. He remained standing a moment, watching the whist 
players, but in fact he was looking at the hangings, the carpet, the 
furniture. It was a small drawing-room in wood colour, with three ' 
book-cases of dark pear-wood picked out with brass rods, standing 
against the three panels of the room. It looked like a magistrate’s 
study. The priest, wishing no doubt to complete his survey,, again , 
walked through the large drawing-room. It was in green and also 
looked formal, but there was more gilt work about, suggesting'both 
the official solemnity of a ministerial room and the showy luxury, of 
a large restaurant. Opposite there was another room, a sort of 
boudoir, where Feiicite saw people in the daytime; ’a boudoir in’' 
beige with a suite embroidered in a purple floral pattern, and so 
cluttered up with armchairs and poufs and settees that it was 
difficult to move about. 

The curate sat down by the fire, as though to warm, his feet. His 
position gave him a view through a wide-open door of quite half the 
green drawing-room. He was thinking over Madame Rougon’s 
very gracious reception, working out some problem that called for 
solution. After pondering like this for a moment, he- heard the ■ 
sound of voices behind him. The high back of his armchair hid him , 
completely, and he closed his eyes a little more. He listened, 
though the great heat of the fire had made him doze. 

‘ I only went once to their house in those days,” an oily voice was 
saying. “They were living opposite then, on the other side of Banne 
Street. You must have been in Paris at the time because .everyone 
in Piassans knew the Rougons’ yellow dratving-robm. A dreadful 
drawing-room with lemon wallpaper at sevenpence halfpenny the 
roll, and a suite done in Utrecht velvet, with wobbly armchairs. 
And just look at Blacky now, over there, in brotvn satin, on that 
pouf. Look at her holding her hand out to little Delangre; Ton 

my word, she’s going to give it him to kiss.” / 

A younger voice was heard sniggering, and then murmuring: „ 
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“They must have robbed pretty hard to get such a grand green 
drawing-room because, you know, it’s (he best in the town." ' 
“The lady has alwa>-s adored playing hostess,” the other .sj>ca!{cr 
replied. “When she hadn’t a sou she used to drink (rater, .so that 
she could hand around glasses of lemonade to her guests in the 
evening. Oh, I know the Rougons as well as the palm of my hand. 
They’re people to reckon with. They had that furious sort of greed 
that leads to knife-thrusts in the dark. The coup d'itat ctiinc .and 
helped them to realize this dream of good things which had Ireen 
tormenting them for forty years.. And what guzzling, what hicenjn 
over it all when the good things came! Yes, you know, the house 
they now have belonged then to a Monsieur Pciroitc, an individual 
tax-collector, who was killed in the scrap at St. Rourc, in (he ’f,! 
rising. Yes, my word, they had luck all the way. A str.ay bullet rid 
them of this troublesome man, and they were his heirs. Weil, as 
between the house and the tax-collector’s office, I'clicitd would 
certainly have chosen the house. Her eyes had been doting on it 
for more than ten years; she had all the cravings of the prctpianl 
woman; it made her ill to look at the opulent cumins hang/ngin the 
windows. The house washcrTuilerics, as the saying went in I’lassaii.*. 
after the 2nd of December." 



Faujas had quietly turned his head, so as to sec what -was 
; r on in the great drawing-room. He saw Madame Rougon in all • 
nn pride in the middle of the circle about her. She seemed to grow 
ia'iler on her dwarf-like feet, and make every back bend low before 
her gaze like a victorious queen. Sometimes a dream-like moment 
uould make her eyelids flutter, in the gold light glinting'frbm the' 

ceiling, in the soft restraint of the curtains. - , 

“Ah, here’s your father,” said the oily voice, “here’s the good 
doctor'eoming in. It’s really surprising that the doctor hasn’t- told 
you all this. He knows more about it than I do.” 

“Well, father’s afraid I might compromise him,’’ the other 
speaker replied gaily. “You know he had me over the coals, swore 
that I would ruin his practice. Oh, excuse me, I’ve just seen the 
Maffre boys, I’ll go and shake hands with them.” , . 

There v.as a sound of chairs moving, and the curate saw a tall 
young man, whose face already looked jaded, walking across the 
drawing-room. The other person, who had been dealing so lightly 
with the Rougons, also got up. A lady passing by let him say the 
sweetest things to her: she laughed, called him “dear Monsieur dc 
Condamin". The priest then recognized the handsome man of 
sixty pointed out to him by Mouret in the garden of Government 
House. Monsieur de Condamin came and sat down on the other side 
of the fire. There he was surprised to see Abbd Faujas, who had been 
hidden by the back of his chair. But he wasn’t in the least put out; 
he smiled, and said with die ease of the pleasant man: 

“Monsieur I’abb^, I think that we’ve just been confessing without 
meaning to. It's a great sin, isn't it, to speak ill of one’s neighbour? 
Luckily you were there to give us absolution," 

The priest, for all his command of expression, could not help 
blushing slightly. He perfectly understood that Monsieur de Con- 
damin vtas reproaching him for listening with breath bated. ‘But 
Monsieur de Condamin was not the sort to bear an eavesdropper a . 
grudge, far from it. He was delighted to have the priest mildly 
' implicated with himself in this way. That gave him a free hand to . 
talk, and wile aNvay the evening by telling scurrilous stories about 
the people there. He knew no better treat. This priest, freshly come 
, to Plassans, seemed to him a first-rate audience, all the more so as 
he had a nasty face, the face of a man fit to hear anything, and .was 
wearing a cassock really far too shabby for it to matter if one did 
. indulge in a few confidences. 

After a quarter of an hour. Monsieur de Condamin had settled 
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down to it very comfortably. He was explaining Plassans to Abb6 
Faujas with all the politeness of a man of the world. 

•‘You are a stranger in our midst, Monsieur I’abbd,” he was 
saying. “I should be delighted if I could be of some help to you. 
Plassans is a little to-\vn where one manages to find a niche eventually.. 
I myself come from the Dijon neighbourhood. And I can tell you, 
when I was appointed Keeper of Woods and Waters here, I hated 
the place, I was bored to death.'It was just before the Empire. After 
the coup d'ilal of ’51 especially, life ^vasn’t at all cheerful in the 
provinces, I can tell you. In this department, people were scared- 
The mere sight of a police uniform would have sent them into their 
holes. But gradually things calmed down and they went back to 
the usual little round, and, faith, I too became resigned. I pass 
my time in the open air, go for Jong rides on horse-back, and I have 
made some friends.” 

He lowered his voice and went. on in a confidential tone: 

“If you’ll take my advice, monsieur I’abbd, you’ll walk w'arily. 
What a wasps’ nest I nearly fell into, you can’t imagine. You see, 
Plassans is divided into three quite distinct parts. There is the old 
quarter, where you will only take your alms and your consolations; 
the St. Mark quarter, home of the local nobility, a boring, bitter 
place, where you can’t be too much on your guard ; and then there’s 
the new torvn, still going up round Government House, the only 
possible, the only decent one of the three. Well, I was fool enough to 
start life down in the St. Mark quarter, as I thought my connections 
indicated. Alas, all I could find down there were dowagers as dry as 
sticks, and marquises preserved in beggary. Evcry'body bewailing the 
days when Bertha span. Never a gathering, not one little party; just 
a rumbling conspiracy against the contented times in which we live. 
I nearly compromised myself, take my word for it. Pdqueur laughed 
at me — Monsieur Pdqueur dcs Saulaies, our sub-prefect — you know 
him ? ^Vcll, so then I crossed over to the other side of Sauvaire Place 
and took a flat there, on the Square. You see, at Plassans, the 
ordinary people don’t count at all, and it’s impossible to clean the 
past off the nobility. The only tolerable folk are the newcomers, a 
handful of delightful people who take much trouble for the local men. 
Our little world of officials is very contented. We live to ourselves as 
we please, without bothering about the inhabitants, just as if we had 
pitched our tents in conquered territory.” 

He gave a little laugh of satisfaction, stretched himself out further, 
turning the soles of his shoes up to the fire. Then he took a glass of 



,nch from the tray of a passing servant, drank slowly, still watching 
\ .be Faujas out of the corner of his eye. The curate felt that 
r ii'eness demanded a word from himself. ■ . . 

'This house seems veiy agreeable,” he said, half turning towards 
the green drawing-room, where the conversation was warming up. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Monsieur de Condamin, pausing now and then , 
for a sip of his punch; "the Rougons make us forget Paris. You 
wouldn’t think you were at Plassans here. It’s the.only mfon where 
one enjoys oneself, because it’s the only one where all opinions rub 
elbows together. Pequeur has very pleasant gatherings too. All this 
must cost the Rougons quite a bit, and they have no official expenses 
like Pequeur; but they’ve got something better — the taxpayers’ 
pockets.” 

This little joke delighted him. He put his empty glass up on the , 
mantlepiece and bent over, drawing nearer: ’ ' 

“What’s so amusing are the comedies going on here all the time. , 
If only you knew the actors! You see Madame Rastoil over there, 
between her two daughters, that lady of about forty-five, the one with • 
a face like a bleating sheep ? Well, did you notice the way her eyes 
flickered, when Delangre came and sat down opposite her? The 
gentleman tvith a face like Punch, over there on the left. They were 
intimately acquainted some ten years ago. People say that he’s the 
father of one of the two girk, though they don’t really remember 
which. And what makes it more amusing is that, about the same 
time, Delangre had a little trouble with his wife. It’s said that his 
daughter really owes herself to a painter whom every'ohc in 
Plassans knosw.” . 

Abbe Faujas had felt it incumbent upon him to put on a solemn 
expression while hearing confidences such as these. His eyes were 
completely closed, he did not appear to be listening now. Monsieur 
dc Condamin went on to justify himself: 

If I venture to talk in this way' about Delangre, it’s because I 
know him very well. He’s a devilishly able sort of man. I believe his 
amer was a bricklayer. Fifteen years ago he used to accept small 
IT j lawyers wouldn’t touch. Madame Rastoil 

1 te him out of poverty. She even used to send him winter wbod- 
nng, to.keep him nice and warm. It was thanks to her that he won 
t cases. Then also, Delangre was clever enough in those days 
opinions. And so, in ’52, when .they were 
onw thought of him; He was the . 

an w o could take office wthout alarming one out of the three 
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quarters in the town. Since then everything has gone w6U with him 
He has a splendid future. But unfortunately he doesn’t get on with 
Pcqueur; they’re always squabbling over trifles.” 

He stopped; he had seen the tall young man, his previous 
companion, coming back to them. 

“Monsieur Guillaume Porquier,” he said, introducing him to the 
priest, “son of Dr. Porquier.” . 

Then, when Guillaume had sat down, he asked him with a sarcastic 
laugh: 

“Well, were there any good looks to be seen in the next room?” 
“Oh indeed, none at all,” answered the young man in a mocking 
voice. “I saw the Paloques, husband and wife. Madame Rougon is 
always trying to tuck them behind a curtain to avoid something 
awful happening. A woman with child saw them one day in Sauvaire 
Place, and nearly gave birth on the spot. And Paloque keeps his eyes 
glued on the presiding judge Rastoil, no doubt hoping to kill him by 
suppressed fright. You know, that ghastly old Paloque expects to be 
buried as presiding judge himself.” 

And they made merry. Paloque’s ugliness was -the theme of 
endless jokes in the official circle. Porquier’s son then went on in 
a lower voice: 

“I also saw Monsieur de Bomdeu. Don’t you think the gentleman 
has grown even thinner since the Marquis of Lagrifoul was elected? 
Bourdeu can’t bear life as an ex-prefect, so the aggrieved Orleanist 
has gone over to help the Legitimists, hoping that this move will lead 
straight to the Chamber of Deputies, where he could pick up that 
much regretted prefect’s post again. And he’s dreadfully hurt 
because they preferred to elect the Marquis, who’s just a fool, an 
utter, ass, and doesn’t know the first thing about politics, whereas he, 
Boiirdcu, is able, very able.” 

“What a bore old Bourdeu is with that buttoned-up frock-coat of 
his and that doctrinaire’s pancake hat!” said Monsieur de Condamin, 
giving a shrug of his shoulders. “People like him, if they were 
allowed to, would turn France Into a college of lawyers and 
diplomats, and what a dull time of it we should have, I promise you. 
— Ah, I wanted to tell you, Guillaume; I’ve been hearing things 
about you. A pretty life you’re leading, they say.” 

“I?” laugh^ the young man. 

“Yes, you, my buck. Furthermore, it was your papa who told me. 
He s very upset; says you’ve been gambling, spending your nights at 
the club and elsewhere too. Is it true that you found a low-dcsva cate 



.. J the prison where you go and raise hell wth a whole gang of- 
I was even told . . ' 
Seeing two ladies come in, Monsieur de Condamin went on in a 
, V, \\hisper, speaking into the ear of Guillaume, who lioddcd again 
and again and guffawed. Then the young man bent across in his 
turn, no doubt to add a few details. And the pair of them, heads close . 
together, and eyes a-glitter, spent a long time gloating over this stoiy 
which was too risky for the ladies. 

McanwhUe Abb6 Faujas was still sitting there, but he was no 
longer listening. He was watching the mayor, Monsieur Delangrc, 
who was very mobile in the green drawing-room and proftisc with 
his compliments. The sight absorbed him so much that he did hot 
see Abbe Bourrette waving to him to come. The rector had to come 
over and touch him on the arm, and ask him to follow him. He led 
Faujas into the card room, with the guarded manner of a nian who 
has something awkward to impart. 

My friend, he murmured, when they were alone in a corner, 
you are not to blame, it’s your first visit here, but I must warn you 
that you have heavily compromised yourself by talking so long with 
the people you have just left.” 

Abb6 Faujas looked at him in great surprise. 

‘‘Th^e people are not well thought of, Ofeourse, I don’t mean to ' 
ju ge them, nor do I want to speak ill of anyone. But out of friendship' 
tor you, I give you warning, that’s all.” 

camldy detained him. and spoke . 

Bourrette. Please, please explain • 

plaint ” saying any ill, you can make your meaning 

Continued, after hesitating: “the young 
anri Jc ° u ^ ^ trial to hls honourable father, 

haflfr, f to young students in Plassans. He 

UDsidp rfn 'r Paris, and is turning the whole town here - 

up^de-down. As for Monsieur dc Condamin-—” 

tell. 

» a very light talker, and I am afraid he 
every honoiiraKT\ ^ tto one with his tongue and scandalizes 

young womlnof?“^“®u® "" ^‘®^ooourable marriage. You see that 
g woman of under thirty over there, with so many people round • ' 
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her? Well, one day he brought lier home to Plassans, from whcrtow, 
can' hardly tell. And from the moment she arrived, she was 
powerful here. It was she who contrived to get her husband and 
Dr. Porquicr decorated. She has friends in Paris. Now please don’t 
repeat all this. Madame de Condamin is very kind, very charitable. 

I go to sec her sometimes and would indeed be sorry if she thought 
that I was her enemy. If she has faults to be forgiv-en, our duty 
is to help her, is it not, to come back to the right path. But her 
husband, between ourselves, is an unpleasant man. Be cold with 
him,” 

Abbd Faujas looked the worthy Bourrette straight in the eyes. He 
had just noticed that Madame Rougon ^vas observing them from 
a distance and looking thoughtful. 

‘‘Was it not Madame Rougon who asked you to give me this good 
advice?” he abruptly asked the old priest. 

“Well! How did you know that?” exclaimed Bourrette in great 
astonishment. “She asked me not to mention her name; however, 
since you have guessed . . . she’s a good creature, and would be very 
sorry to sec a priest appearing to disadvantage in her house. 
Unfortunately she is obliged to receive all sorts of people.” 

Abbi Faujas expressed his thanks and promised to be prudent. 
None of the card-players around had looked up. He returned to the 
large drawing-room, where again he felt that he was in, hostile 
company. The coldness, the silent contempt he found more marked. 
Skirts swept aside as he passed, as though he might soil them; the 
black coats turned away, v/ith little jeering laughs. But he remained 
proudly calm. In the comer of the room where Madame de 
Condamin was the centre of a group, he thought he heard the '■•.'ord 
Besan^on spoken pointedly. So he walked straight towards she 
group, but as he came near, the conversation broke off, and ah eve: 
turned upon him, shining with malicious curiositv. The*-’ --- 
certainly been talking about him, telling some vile tale, hhea, as ss 
stood there, behind Monsieur Rastoil’s daughters, ‘v.hs ~ :ar" 
him, he heard the younger girl ask her sister: 

“But what did he do at Besanron, this — 

about?” ^ ' 



\\ ell, if he laughs with Monsieur de Condamin, then there’s good 
r. ,i‘on to mistrust him." 

Tin's gossip between the two giris brought the perspiration' to his 
brow. He did not flinch, but his lips compressed, his cheeks turned 
earthy and pale. And now he could hear everyone in the drawihg- 
room talking about the rector whom he had strangled, andThc shady’ 
affairs that he had been concerned with. Facing him. Monsieur ' 
Delangre and Dr. Porquier looked stem; Monsieur de BourdeCi was 
pouting disdainfully, as he talked in a subdued voice with a lady; 
Monsieur Maffre, the police magistrate, %vas looking at him from 
under his brows, sanctimoniously, sniffing at long range, before 
making up his mind to bite; and at the other end of the room the 
Paloques, husband and wife, that pair of monsters, thrust out their 
faces, seamed with gall, shining with evil pleasure at all the crud 
things that voices were whispering round. Abb6 Faujas retreated ■ 
slowly, as he saw Madame Rastoil, standing a few steps away, 
returmng to her seat between her two daughters, as though she 
would protect them with her wing, guard them from contact with 
this man. He leaned upon the piano which he found behind him . 
and stood there, head erect, face hard and still, like a face of stone. A 
plot was abroad, no doubt of it. He was being treated like an outcast. ■ 
Standing motionless, scanning the drawing-room with eyes half- 
dosed, the priest almost started, but controlled himself immediately, 
p had just caught sight of Abb^ Fenil, lounging in an armchair 
e in a regular barricade of petticoats, smiling a discreet smile. . 
Their eps met, for a few seconds they gazed on each other with the 
dire look of two duellists joining in battle to the death. Then there was 

^ vicar-general was lost to sight" 

behind the frills and flounces of the ladies. 

skilfully manoeuvring so as to reach , 
roman ^ elder of the Rastoil girls, who sang 

^ free to speak 

a window^"''^ Abb^ Faujas into the recess of 

“What have you done to Abb6 Fenil ?” she askhd 

feianel ^ undertone. The priest at firet 

words with^np Madame Rougon had murmured a few 

and talk The^tw ^ f e^^^er shoulders, he seemed to give way 
pStfn otSil n r ^PP^^^ed to be exchanging 

ep y. Then the piano stopped, and Mademoiselle Rastoil 
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was called upon to sing The Soldm’s.Dovc, which was muchin'^o^xi^ 

at the time. . > - » x: -v - 

“You have made a most unfortunate beginning, heUciit 

murmured. “Your failure is complete, I advise you not to come hack 
here for .some time. You must make yourselfliked, do youhearl 
Strong measures would jic disastrous for you.” 

• Abbd Faujas reflected. 

“You say that these vile stories must-have been spread by Abbe 
Fcnil?” he asked. . 

“Oh, he’s far too cunning to come out into the open like that; 
he must have whispered these things in the ears of his penitents. 
I don’t know whether he has guessed who you are, but he fears 
you, that’s certain; he will fight you with every conceivabl-*. 
weapon. The worst is that he is confessor to all the best people in 
the town. It was he who secured the nomination of the Marquis of 


Lagrifoul.” 

“I was wrong to come to this reception,” the priest let slip. 

Fdlicitd’s lips compressed. Then she went on quickly: 

"You were wrong to compromise yourself with such a man as 
Condamin. I myself have acted for the best. When my Paris 
correspondent — ^you know whom I mean — wrote to me, I thought 
I was being helpful in inviting you. I imagined you would know hotv 
to make friends for yourself here. It was a first step. But instead of 
tiying to please, you are setting everyone against you. You will 
excuse my frankness, but I really think you are turning your back on 
success. You have made nothing but mistakes — going to live with 
ny son-in-law, shutting yourself indoors, wearing a cassock which is 
he joke of the street-boys.” 

Abbd Faujas could not conceal a gesture of impatience. He 
merely "replied: 

"Your good advice will be useful. Only, don’t help me, that 
vould spoil cverythiirg.” 

“Yes, that is a wise line to take,” said the old lady. "Don’t return 
icrc till you triumph. And one last word, monsieur. The person ir. 
Paris is very anxious that you should succeed, and that is v/hv I am 
:aking an interest in you. Well then, listen to me, and dor.’: 
yourself a thundercloud. Be amiable, win the women's beam 
Rcrncmber that: you must win the tvomen’s hearts if vrs -.•--an- 
Flassans to be yours.” 

Mad'cmoisellcRastoil was striking the last cho.’-d: .-.-5' 

ended. There was discreet applause. Madame Pmtmnc lad 
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(hr- priest to go and congratulate the singer. Then she took her 
nd in the centre of the drawing-room to shake hands with her 
rsts who were beginning to leave. It was eleven o’clock. Faujas was 
.funr annoyed when he discovered that the worthy Bourrette had 
I iken advantage of the music to slip away. He was expecting to 
leave in his company, and so make a suitable exit. But now, to 
depart alone .would mean complete f.tilurc; the story would go 
round the town next day that he had been put to the door. Again lie 
withdrew into a window recess and looked for a chance, for some 
means to make an honourable retreat. Meanwhile the drawing-room 
was emptying gradually; only a few ladies remained. And then he 
noticed one who was very simply dressed. It was Madame Mourct, 
made younger-looking by two siigiitly waved bandeaux in her hair. 
He was greatly struck by her quiet face, with two large dark eyes 
that seemed to lie sleeping there. He had not noticed her once, that 
evening; no doubt she had stayed in a corner without ' moving, 
annoyed to be svasting lime in this way doing nothing, with her 
hands folded in her lap. As he was looking at her, she rose to say 
goodbye to her mother. 

Her mother was now enjoying one of her keenest pleasures, the 
sight of all the fine company in Plassans bowing and curtseying as 
they went their way, expressing thanks for her punch, for her green ■ 
drawing-room, and the plc.tsant hours that they had spent in her 
house ; and she was thinking how, in old days, all this fine company 
used to trample on her fiesh, as she crudely put it, ■whereas now, at 
' this hour, even the wealthiest could not find smiles too sweet to 
thank their dear Madame Rougon. 

“Ah, iTi.idame," murmured MafTre, the police magistrate, “here 
one forgets the p.assing of hours.” 

‘Only you know what entertaining means in this land of wolves,” 
whispered pretty .Madame de Condamin. 

‘ We arc expecting you to dine tomorrow,” said Monsieur 
Delangre. But pot luck, you know; ive don’t do things in style 
like you.” 

Marthe had to make her way through tliis scene of triumph to 
reach her mother. She embraced her and was irithdrawing, when 
■Felicite detained her, while her eyes sought for someone in the 
room. Then, seeing Abbe Faujas, she said with a laugh: 

Good abb 6, are you a gallant man i”’ 

The priest bowed. 

Then be so kind as to escort my daughter, for you live in the 
6o 



same house; that will not put you out of the way, and there is one 
stretch of lane where the dark is intimidating.” 

Marthe began assuring them in her quiet way that she wasn’t a 
little girl, and was not at all nervous. But her mother insisted and 
said that she would feel the easier for an escort, so she accepted the 
priest’s kind company. Fclicite saw them to the top of the stairs and, 
before they went down, again smilingly whispered in the priest’s ear; 

“Remember what I said; you must win the women’s hearts if 
you want Plassans to.be yours.” 



CHAPTER SEVEN ’ 

Mouret was stm awake when Marthe returned that 
pressed her with questions, being eager to learn a 
happened during the evening. Her answer wm 
K one iust as usual and that she had noticed nothing out 
IhTshnply added that Abbe Faujas had brought her home and 
talked with her about unimportant things. Mouret was qui 
■ annoyed by what he called her “indolence”. ; ^ , 

“Why, even if there was murder at your mother s,^^ ne , i 
digging his head into the pillow with a furious look, the news 
certainly wouldn’t get to me through you.” , ,, , . 

And next day, when he came home for dinner,' he callc 

Marthe as soon as he caught sight of her : ■ • V.^ 

“I knew it, I knew it ; much you see with those eyes of yours, gooq , 
wife! Yes, it’s just like you. Staying the whole evening m a salon 
without even suspecting what folks around you are. saying an 
doing. Why, the whole town’s talking about it, do you hear that. 
Not a step could I take without meeting someone who was talking 
about it.” ' 

“About what, dear?” asked Marthe in surprise. " 

“Why, Abbd Faujas’ grand success. He ivas put to the door oft ic 
salon in green.” ' • 

“No, dear, really and truly; I saw nothing like that.” 

“There! what did I tell you? You see nothing at all ! Do you knmv 
what this priest did at Besanqon? He strangled a rector or e 
committed a forgery — they’re not absolutely sure about detai s. 
But no matter. Apparently they told him off properly. He was hvi , 

. That’s put paid to him.” 

Marthe looked down, leaving her husband free to triumph over 
, this set-back for the priest. And Mouret’s delight was obvious. 

“I stick to my original idea,” he went oh. “Your mother must be 
■ up to something tvith him. Oh, so nice she tvas, I was told. It was 
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followed, he definitely stood up for Faujas. And as he 
: ntd to meet several people whom he heartily disliked— 
' ■ de Bourdcu, Monsieur DdanErrc and Dr. Porquier, he was 
.1 m his praise of the priest, just to be different from them, just to 
r.n. .\- them and startle them. If he was to be believed, Abbe Faujas 
V. -.s a very remarkable man, showing great courage, arid great 
Simplicity in. poverty. And there must be some very, very malicious 
tongues about. Then he sUpped in some hints about the people 
entertained by the Rougons, a pack of humbugs, hypocrites and 
conceited fools, who were afraid to see honest virtue shining out. 
And sometimes, forgetting that Marthe had heard a very different 
tunc from him, he would say to her- 

“Nosv isn’t it pitiful to see people who have filched their money 
goodness knows where, all making a set against a poor man who 
hasn’t even the francs for a barrow-load of logs! No, really, I. find it 
disgusting. VVhy, dammit, 1 can vouch for the man. I know what he 
docs, what sort he is; he’s living in my house, .^nd I don’t mince my 
words, I treat them as they deserve when I meet them. And I shan’t 
stop there, either. I \sant this priest to be my friend. I want to walk 
round Sauv.aire Place with his arm in mine, just to show that I’m not' 
afraid to be seen with him, rich and honest as I may be. And- 
first of all. let me recommend you to be very kind to these poor 
people " - 

.■\t all this Marthe smiled discreetly. She was glad to sec the kindly 
attitude her husband was taking up towards their tenants. Rose was 
told to he obliging. If it was r.aining any morning, she miglri offer 
to do ^^adame Faujas' shopping. But no, Madame Faujas still 
refused any help from the cook. However, she was no longer as stiff 
and silent as she had been at first. One morning she happened to 
meet Marthe coming down from the attic where the fniit W'as 
stored: she chatted a little, unbent so for as to accept two beautiful 
pc.ars. And these two pears were the beginning of closer acquaintance. 

And .-^bbe Faujas, too, no longer glided quite so quickly up and 
down the stairs. The rustle of his cassock on the steps was a cue for 
Mouret, and almost every day now found him standing at the foot of 
the staircase, glad, as he said, to walk a step or two with the priest. He 
thanked him for the little attention paid to his wife and at- the same 
time emtrived to ask him cunningly whether he ayould be going back 
to the Rougons. The priest began smiling; he confessed without any . 
ern arrassment ^at he was not used to the social w'orld. Mouret was 
e g ited, thinking that he perhaps had something to do with this 
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decision of his tenant. So then he began thinking of wnning hi.-f, 
over completely from the green ja/oa, and of keeping the priest for 
himself. So in the evening when Marthe told him that Madame 
Faujas had accepted two pears, he saw in this a happy chance to 
further his plans. 

“Aren’t they really lighting any fire up on the second floor in this 
cold tveather?’’ he asked, when Rose was in the room. 

“Why, monsieur,” answered the cook, who understood that the 
question was meant for her, “that wouldn’t be easy, seeing that I’ve 
never noticed the tiniest bundle of wood going upstairs. Unless they’re 
burning their four chairs, or Madame Faujas is taking wood up in 
her basket.” 

“It’s wrong of you to laugh. Rose,” said Marthe. “The poor 
things must be shivering in such large rooms.” ^ 

“I should think so,” said Mouret. “Last night there were fourteen 
degrees, and people are worrying about the olive trees. Our w'ater 
jug froze upstairs. But here, the room is small; you get warm 
at once.” 

The dining-room was in fact well furnished with draught 
excluders which stopped the tiniest draught from passing through 
cracks in the woodwork. And a large porcelain stove kept up bath 
icat in the room. In winter the children used to do their reading or 
>laying round the table; while Mouret, \vhen waiting for bedtime, 
iscd to make his wife take a hand at picquet, which for her was 
orturc. For a long time she had refused to play cards, saying that 
he knew no games. But Mouret had taught her to play picquet, 
ind now she was resigned to it. 

“I’ll tel! you what,” he went on, ‘Sve ought to ask the Faujas to 
:omc down and spend the evening here. In that w’ay they’ll get 
some warmth for at least two or three hours. Besides, they’ll be 
company for us and we shall be less bored. So ask them, Marthe; 
they won’t refuse.” 

Next day Marthe met Madame Faujas in the hall and gave her 
the invitation. The old lady accepted on the spot in her son’s name 
without tlie least embarrassment. 

“It’s extraordinary that she didn’t pull any faces,” said Mouret, 
“I thought it would take more asking than that. The priest’s 
beginning to sec that it’s a mistake to play lone wolf” 

That evening, Mouret wanted the table to be cleared early. He 
had brought out a bottle of “cooked” wine, and bought some little 
cakes. Though he wasn’t lavish, he wanted to show that the Rouccas 
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• If not the only people who knew how to do things. The couple 
..me down about eight. Abbd Faujas had a new cassock on. This 
imazed Mouret so much that he could only staminer out a few 
uords in answer to the priest’s polite remarks. - ' 

“Not at all, monsieur I’abbd; the pleasure is entirely ours. Come . 
along, children, let’s have some chairs." 

They all sat round the table. The room was overheated, as Mouret 
had filled the stove too high, just to show that one log inorc or less, 
didn’t matter to him. Abb6 Faujas was very gentle; he patted . 
Ddsir^e on the head, asked the two boys about their studies. Marth’e, ‘ 
who was knitting a stocking, looked up now and then, surprised to 
hear the easy modulations of this unfamiliar voice, which she was , 
unused to hear in the oppressive silence of the dining-room. She 
Jooked directly into the priest’s strong face, at his- square-cut 
features, then again bent her head, without concealing her interest- 
in this man who was so strongly made and so gentle, whom she' 
knew to be quite poor. Mouret, not very politely, was feasting his 
eyes on the new cassock. He could not help saying, with a sly little 
laugh: 

"You know, monsieur I’abbd, you shouldn’t have dressed up to 
come to us. We’re simple folk, as you know very well.’’ 

Marthe blushed. But the priest smilingly told them that he had 
bought the cassock that very day. He had kept it on to please his . 
mother, who thought he looked finer than any king in his new garb. 
“Isn’t that so, mother?” • • . 

Madame Faujas nodded; her eyes still dwelt on her son. She had 
taken a chair opposite to him, and under the bright light pf the - 
lamp she looked and looked at him in ecstasy. 

Then they began talking about ail sorts of things. Abbe Faujas 
seemed to have lost his gloomy coldness of manner. He remained • ' 
g-ave, but his graveness was obliging now, warm with fcllow-fechng. ’ - 
He listened to Mouret, had an answer for the most trifling subject, 
and showed interest in his gossip. Mouret was now explaining his - 
way of life; • , ' 


fic concluded, “we spend our evenings as you see. 
othing bothers us now. We don’t invite people, because we are 
better so, just our family circle. Every evening, I play a hand at 
picquct with the wife. It’s an old habit, otherwise I would be long 
m getting to sleep.” • 

you.” exclaimed Abbd Faujas. "I beg of 
you not to put yourselves out on our account.” 
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i.M you’re not disturbing us at all; it’s a pleasure for us. Beside, 
,:o.md it, I’m losing; Madame Faujas can’t refuse me a game.” ’ 
iV hen they had accepted and retired upstairs, Mouret grumbled, 

. bout his defeat and made excuses. He was furious. 

•‘I’m sure the old lady isn’t as strong as I am,” he said to his wife. 
'But what a sharp pair of eyes! You’d think she was cheating, ’pon 
my word. Wc’il sec about that tomorrotv.” 

So after , this, every evening regularly the priest and his mother 
came dots'n to spend an hour or two with the Mourcts. A tremendous 
battle began between the old lady and her landlord. She seemed to 
be toying with him, letting him win just enough not to lose heart, 
which made him smoulder with fury, all the more because he 
fancied himself quite a pretty hand at picquet. And while he tv'as 
dreaming of beating her for weeks on end, >vithout letting her take 
a single game, she remained beautifully cool. Her square peasant 
face remained unexpressive, her coarse hands laid the cards down 
with a strong machinc-hke precision. By eight o’clock every evening, 
they were both in their chairs at the end of the table, settling down 
to their g.ame; they hardly stirred. 

Sitting at the other end of the table, each on their side of the stove, 
Abb^ Faujas and Manhe seemed to be left all alone. The curate had 
the scorn of a man and a priest for women. He kept them at arm’s 
distance, like some obstacle to be ashamed of, unworthy of the 
strong. And in spite of himself, this scorn often came through in a 
rugged word. And then Marthe, seized with a strange uneasiness, 
looked up in one of those sudden alarms that make us look behind, 
to see ^vhether some enemy is not lurking, ready to strike. And there 
tverc other times uhen, even in tlie middle of a laugh, she stopped 
herself abruptly, noticing his cassock; she stopped in embarrassment, 
surprised to find herself chatting like this with a man not as other 
men. Intimacy between them w.as slow in coming. 

Abbe Faujas never questioned M.rrthc directly about her husband, 
her children and her house. But none the less, little by little, he got to 
■ know the smallest details about ihcir past and their present life. 
Every evening, while Mouret and Madame Faujas were battling hard, 
he learned some fresh detail. One evening, he made mention of the 
, fact that husband and wife were astonishingly alike. 

"i’es,” Marthe answered with a smile, “when we '\vcre twenty, 
people took us for brother and sister. And to some extent that helped 
to decide us to marry. People kept joking about it, standing us side 
by side, telling us that we would make a very nice couple. The 
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likeness between us was so striking that woriliy Monsieur Compan, 
though he knew us, even hesitated about marrying us.” 

She paused for a moment, feeling constrained, guessing that the 
priest knew their family histor>', so well-known in Plassans. The 
Macquarts were an illegitimate branch of the Rougon family. 

“But you arc cousins, aren’t you?” said the priest. 

"Yes, we are,” she replied, blushing slightly. “My husband is a 
Macquart, and I am a Rougon.” 

“The most curious thing,” she went on, to hide her embarrassment, 
“is that we both resemble our grandmother. My husband’s mother 
passed this likeness on to him, while to me it came from further back. 
It seems to have skipped my father.” 

Whereupon the priest cited a similar example in his own family. 
He had a sister who apparently was the living likeness of his mother’s 
gi-andmothcr. The resemblance in this case had skipped two 
generations. And his sister took after her forbear in everything — her 
character, habits, even her gestures and the sound of her voice. 

“It’s like me,” said Marthe. “When I was small, I used to hear 
people say; ‘She’s the living image of her aunty Didc.’ The poor 
woman is now in the asylum at Les Tulcttes; she was never very 
strong in the head. But as I grew older, I calmed dowfi, my health 
got better; though I remember, at twenty, I wasn’t too strong: I 
used to have fits of dizziness, and weird ideas. Why, it still makes me 
laugh to think what a queer little girl I used to be.” 

, “And your husband?” 

“Oh, he takes after his father, a working hat-maker, steady and 
methodical by nature. Our faces were alike, but it was not so inside. 
And in course of time, we became just like each other. Wc had such 
a peaceful time of it, in our stores in Marseilles! I spent fifteen years 
there, and they taught me where happiness lay, in my own home, 
with my children about me.” 

, Yet every time that Abbe Faujas had her talking on this subject 
he detected a slight vein of resentment in her. She was certainly 
happy, as she said; but he thought he detected past struggles at 
work in an unsteady nature which had quietened down as forty 
drew nearer. He had the picture of a conflict; this Mfe and husband, 
rchted by their faca, made for one another, as friends thought; 
vhercas, deep in their natures, the yeast of illegitimacy was xv'oridi:^ 
—there was a quarrel of mixed blood ever in revolt, stirtinr ur 
antagonisms between two different temperaments. Then he th:. 
he could sec the deadening influence of a monotonous lie, ir 
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; lures toned down by a fortune earned in the space of fifteen years, 
a id quietly lived upon in an unfrequented quarter of a little town. 
T. 'day, still young though they both were, there, seemed to be 
nothing left in them but ashes. The priest cautiously tried to fiitd oiit 
w hether Marthe was resigned. He found her very sensible about 
this. . ' . . 

“No,” she said, "I like my home life; my children are all I need. 

I was never very gay. Only I was just a little bored, that was all. 
bought to have found something to occupy my mind, but I didn’t. 
And would it have helped? Perhaps it would have told on my head. , 
• I couldn’t even read a novel without getting frigluful headaches; 
for three nights all the characters used to go dancing together 
through my brain. No, only sewing has never been a strain to me. I 
stay at home, to keep away from all the rumours out-of-doors, tlie 
gossip and silly nonsense that tells on me.” 

Sometimes she would pause and look at D&lrce sleeping with her 
head on the table, smiling the smile of innocence in her sleep. 

Poor child! she would murmur. “She can’t even sew; she gets 
giddy at once. She only cares for animals. When she goes and spends ■ 
a inonth away with her nurse, she spends all her time in the farm- 
yard, and comes back to me with rosy cheeb, glowing w-ith health.” ’ 
he often spoke too of Les Tulcttcs, revealing a hidden fear of 
ma ness. Abb6 Faujas thus sensed a strange imeasincss lurking in' 
tbs tranquil house Marthe certainly was-fond of her husband in all ' 
affection; but m her fondness there was some fear ofMouret’s 
banter and endless fussing. She tvas also hurt by his selfishness, .and 
y 0 w ay e neg ected her. She vaguely resented the peaceful calm 
he spread about her, this happiness which she claimed gave her 
pleiBure. And often, when speaking of her husband, she would say: 

limpc ^ Ought to hear him shouting some- 

till lik« everything to be straight and tidy, you sec, 

moved inT“ sometimes; he gets angry if a flower-pot is 

hnt m ^ Apart from ;har, 

bec^:Ts. h?h ^ ‘hat they say things, • 

and then ^ of money and still makes good deals, now 

aSnfme’T? fingers at the talk. They also chaff him/ 

that he keenc*^^*^! ^ mean, that he keeps me to the house, 

of findinv mp’rr d,t- home when he gets in, instead 

knows mvta.:! ^^^mg walb or paying visits. Besides, he 

> astes. What would I be wanting away from the house ?” 
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When she was defending Mouret against the goaip in Plassatn, 
she would suddenly begin to speak more eagerly, as if she felt a 
to defend him also from secret .fault-finding welling from insVdt 
herself. And then she tvould come back with nervous uneasiness to 
the question of life in the town outside. She seerned to be inking 
refuge tvithin the narrow walls of thc.dining-room, in the old garden 
with the tall box hedges, as though seized with fear of the unknown, 
mistrusting her own strength, dreading some catastrophe. Then she 
svould smile at these childish fears, shrug her shoulders, turn again 
to the stocking she was knitting, the old shirt she might be darning. 
And then, all that the priest had before him was a cold merchant’s 
wife, with a fresh complexion, palc-eycd, who gave her house the 
fragrance of cool linen, of flowers gathered in the shade. 

Two months went by in this way. Abb6 Faujas and his mother 
were now a part of Mourct’s daily life. In the evenings, each had 
, their scat waiting at the table; the lamp stood in the same place; the 
same words fell from the players in the same silences, in the same 
, subdued talk between Marthc and the priest. And, when Madame 
Faujas had not scored a too ferocious victory, Mouret found his 
tenants 'very proper people’. 

All the curiosity of the retired merchant with little to do had been 
soothed down by the preoccupation with his evening game of cards. 
He no longer spied on the priest, saying that he knew him well now, 
that he considered him a worthy man. 

“Ah, easy with that now, easy!" he cried when people attacked 
Abbd’ Faujas in his hearing. “There you go beating the bushes, 
looking for plums in the brambles, when it’s so easy to find a simple 
explanation. Dammit, I know the man to the finger-tips. He’s 
friendly enough to spend every evening with me and my family. No, 
he’s not the sort that’s too free with himself, I can see why they don’t 
like him and say he’s proud.” 

Mouret quite enjoyed being the only person in Plassans who could 
boast that he knew Abbii Faujas; in fact he rather traded on this 
advantage. Every time he met Madame Rougon, he triumphed, 
gave her to understand that he had filched her guest. Madame 
Rougon had to be content with a knowing smile. With his cronies, 
Mouret became rather more confidential; in an undertone ht- 
would say that these confounded priests can’t do anything the way 
other men do. Then he used to hand out little details: how the 
priest drank, hotv he talked with women, how he kept his knees 
apart without ever crossing his legs; mild little anecdotes in which 
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ii,cloied the uneasy feelings of a free-thinker confronted with that 

,tt !ious cassock curtaining the very heels of his guest. , 

The evenings went by, and now the first weeks of February had 
. ..me. In his conversations .with Marthe, Abbe Faujas was careful, ' 
as It seemed, not to talk religion. Once she had said to him, almost 

br]ghtly; ■. ’ . , ' 

“No, monsieur I’abbd, I’m not religious, I don’t often go to church. 
It was this way, you see. When I was in Marseilles, I was always 
very busy, and now I’m too lazy to go out. Then. I must confess to 
you that I didn’t have a religious upbringing. My mother used to 
say that God came to our house.” 

The priest slightly bowed in answer, so letting it be understood 
'that he preferred not to talk of such things in such circumstances. 
However, one evening, he drew a picture of the help past hope that 
suffering souls find in religion. He was talking about the case of 
a poor woman who had been driven to suicide by all. kinds of’ 
troubles. ■ . ' 

“She was wrong to give way to despair,” said the priest in his deep 
sonorous voice. “No doubt she was ignorant of the consolations of 
prayer. Often I have seen women coming to us, broken, crying, and 
they went away fortified by the resignation vainly sought elsewhere, 
and a new zest for life. That was because they had knelt down, and 
joyfully humbled themselves in some quiet corner in church. They 
came back, they forgot their troubles, they gave themselves to God.” 

Marthe listened thoughtfully to these words; the last of them had 
died away on a tone that seemed to tell of more than human 
felicity. 

“Yes, it must mean happiness,” she murmured as though she was 
talking to herself. “I have thought about it at times, but I was always 
afraid.” 

The priest only touched very rarely on such subjects; On the 
other hand, he often had things to say about charity. Marthe was 
very kind-hearted; tears came to her eyes when she heard of the 
slightest trouble. The priest seemed to take pleasure in seeing her 
quivering when stirred to pity. Every evening he had some new 
moving story to tell; he melted her heart with continual compassion 
that made her yield entirely. She would let her work fall in her lap, 
clasp her hands, her face the picture of pain, looking at him, while 
he went into heart-breaking details about people dying of hunger, 

. about unhappy creatures driven by poverty into evil-doing. And 
t en she was his; he could have done what he liked with her. And 
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quite often, at the same time, a squabble would break out at the 
other end of the room between Mourct and Madame Faujas, about 
a fourteen in kings wrongly declared, or a card picked up when 
discarding. 

It was about the middle of February'- when a deplorable atlair 
threw the people of Plassans into consternation. It was learned that 
a baitd of girls, quite young, children almost, had slipped into vice 
while scampering about the streets. And it wasn’t only a matter 
between children of the same age; it was said that far more sedate 
people would also be found implicated. For a whole week, Marthe 
was very struck by this stor>’ which was the talk of the town. She 
knew one of these wretched girls, a fair-haired little thing whom she 
had often petted, and a niece to Rose -her cook. She couldn’t think 
of this poor little girl, she said, without quivering through and 
through. 

“What a'pity,” Abbd Faujas said to her one evening, “that there 
is no religious home here in Plassans, on the model of the one 
e.xisting at Besan^on.” . 

Pressed with questions by Marthe, he explained what sort of a 
home it was. It was a kind of creche for the daughters of work 
■ people, for girls of eight to fifteen, left alone at home by parents who 
liad to go out to their work. They were kept occupied during the 
d.aytimc witli sewing work; then when evening came, they were 
handed over to the parents on their way home. In this way the poor 
children grew up far from temptations, surrounded by exemplary 
care. Marthe found this scheme generous. And gradually she 
became so filled with this idea that she could talk of nothing but the 
need of a similar home for Plassans. 

“It \vould be placed under the protection of the Virgin,” Abbe 
Faujas hinted. “But oh, w'hat difficulties there would be to over- 
come ! I'ou don’t know all the trouble it takes to set the smallest work 
of that kind on foot. To make a success of such work as this, we 
should need a warm motherly heart and much devotion.” 

Marthe looked dowm, glanced at Ddsirde sleeping beside her, and 
felt the tears brimming in her eyes. She asked abom the steps to be 
taken, the initial outlay, the annual expenses. 

Will you help me?” she suddenly asked the priest one 
evening. 

Abbe Faujas gravely took her by the hand, and held it a rno:r.er/, 
m his own, murmuring that she had one of the best souls he .had e-, r 
known. He accepted, but he counted absolutely on her; n-.e.-e 



that he could do. And she would be the one to ask for subscnp- 
iioiis in the totvn, to undertake, in brief, to bring ladies .together in a. 
committee, to gather tip the strings in a work as tricky, and trouble- 
some as a public appeal for charity. And he gave her an appointment 
for the very next morning at St. Saturnin, to put her in touch with 
the architect of the diocese, who was far better able' than He was to 
give her an idea of the expenses involved. 

That evening Mourct, as he went to bed, was in cheerful vein. 
He hadn’t given Madame Faujas a single game. 

“You’re looking very happy, my dear,” he said. “Ah, you saw 
, how I smashed that quint of hers? It gave the old lady such a turn.” 

Noticing with surprise that Marthe was taking a silk dress out, of 
a wardrobe, he asked her if she was expecting to go out the next day. 
He hadn’t heard a word, dosvnstairs. 

• “Yes,” she answered. “I have people to see; I have an appoint- - 
, raent with Abbe Faujas at the church for reasons I’ll explain.” 

He stood stock still in front of her, staring in amazement, wonder- 
ing whether it was alia joke. But he didn’t get angry. In his bantering ' 
tone, he just said quietly: . ' , 

“Well, tvell, that’s a new one. So you’re taking iip with the cloth 
now.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Next day, Mar the went first of all to sec her mother, and -told her 
about the good cause that she had at heart. But as she listened, the 
old lady kept nodding her head and smiling, till Marthe almost lost 
her temper; she told her mother that she had little charity. 

“This is Abbe Faujas’ idea.” Felicitd came out with the remark 
rather suddenly. 

“Yes it is,” murmured Marthe, taken aback. “We have talked 
about it a good deal together. How did you know?” 

- Madame Rougon gave the merest shrug of her shoulders, and 
nothing more definite by way of reply. Then she began talking with 
some vivacity; - ■ _ 

“Well, dearest, how right you are! You ought to have something 
to do, and you have hit on a very good idea. I really don’t like to see 
you shut away in that quiet grave of a house. But you mustn’t count 
on me, my dear, I won’t have anything to do.with your scheme. If 
I did, people would say that I was doing everything, that we had 
put our heads together and were imposing our ideas on the town. 
No, ,my wish is that you should have all the credit for your good 
work. I will help you with my advice, if you agree to that, but further 
I will not go.” 

“But I- was counting on your joining the organizing committee,” 
said Marthe, tvho was a little scared by the idea of undertaking such 
a heavy task alone. . 

■“No, no, if I took a hand that would spoil things, I assure you. On 
he contrary, you should let it be clearly kno\vn that I can’t join the 
sommittcc, that I declined because I was busy. And you should even 
:onvcy the impression that I have no faith in your plan. And you’ll 
see, that will settle it. Go and see Madame Rastoil, Madame de 
Condamin, Madame Delangre; go also and see Madame Paloque, 
but last of all. She will be flattered and will be of more use to you 
than the others. And if you happen to be in a quandary, come and 
consult me.” 
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her daughter to the top of the stairs. Then, looking her 
ah! m tire face, and smiling her angular elderly smile, she 

'Am! how is the dear priest; well?” 

‘■\h-ry well,” Marthe calmly replied. “I’m just going to St. 
.s.ULirnin, where I have to see the architect to the diocese.” 

Marthe and the priest thought that plans were still too vague for 
.a special meeting with the architect. They merely hoped to contrive 
a meeting with him on his usual daily visit to St. Saturnin, where as 
it happened a chapel was undergoing repair. They could consult 
him there as if by chance. Marthe walked up the nave and caught 
sight of Abbd Faujas and Monsieur Licutaud talking together on 
top of a scaffolding. They hastened to come down; one of the priest’s . 
shoulders was white with plaster; he was taking an interest in the 
work of restoration. 

At this hour in the afternoon there was no worshipper; the nave 
and aisles of St. Saturnin were deserted, and cluttered with a con- 
fusion of chairs which two beadles were noisily tidying away. The 
masons were shouting up on their ladders, and there was a sound of 
trowels scraping the w.ills. The atmosphere was far from religious, 
and Marthe h.id not even crossed herself on walking in. She look a 
chair before the chapel undergoing repair, between Abbd Faujas 
and Monsieur Licutaud, much as she would have sat do'vyn in the 
architect’s office if she had gone to consult him there. 

The.r talk lasted a good half-hour. The architect proved very 
obliging: his opinion was that they should not build new premises 
for the Hospice of the Virgin, as the priest called the establishment 
under consideration. That would be too costly. It would be pre- 
ferable to buy some building as it stood and convert it for the 
purpose. .And he even indic.atcd that in the suburbs there was an old 
boarding-liouse, taken over subsequently by a fur mercliant, which 
was up for sale. \\ ith a few thousands of francs he undertook to 
convert this tumbledown place completely; he even promised 
v/onders a nice entrance, spacious rooms, a court-yard planted 
with trees. Gradually Marthe and the priest began to talk louder as 
they discussed these details under the echoing vault of the n.ave, 
vhile Monsieur Licutaud scratched with the tip of his walking- 

stick on the stone slabs, to give them an idea of the front. . 

\ cry well, that’s agreed,” said Marthe as she took leave of the 
architect. ou’ll make us a little estimate, so that we know where 

wc stand. And please keep it a secret, won’t you?” 
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, t,-r of an hour, she had taken over the whole idea, and she yras 

.'jiK instructions to.Marthe. Marthe was about to leave, when, 
Mnnsieur de Condaihin walked in. So she stayed, feeling awkward, 
not liking to talk of her plan in the presence of the Keeper ofWoods 
and Waters, who they said was implicated in the business of these 
poor girls which put the whole town to shame. 

It was Madame dc Condamin who explained the great idea to, 
her husband, and his calm, his moral sentiments proved, exemplary. 
He found the whole thing highly moral. 

“This is an idea which could only occur tO a mother,” he said 
gravely, and it was impossible to guess whether he wasn’t laughing. 
“Plassans tvill be in your debt, madame, for clean living.” 

“Let me confess that I merely took up the idea,” answered 
Marthe, embarrassed by this praise. “I was fired by someone whorii 
I esteem very highly.” 

“Who was it?” asked Madame de Condamin curiously. 

“Abb^ Faujas.” And then Marthe, very simply, told of her, warm 
admiration for the priest. And she made no mention of the un- 
favourable rumours going round ; she described him as a nian 
deserving the highest respect, one she was happy ko afford shelter 
under her roof Madame de Condamin followed all this with little 
approving nods, 

“1 have ahvas's said so,” she c.xclaimed. “Abbe Faujas is'a priest 
of ihe highest standin.g. If you knew what spiteful people there are! 
But since you took him in, people are holding their tongues. That 
put a slop to all this unpleasant guesswork. So you say the idea 
originally came from him ? We must urge him to come forward. . 
flntil then, of course, it is understood that we remain discreet. 

I assure you, I always liked this priest and stood up for 
him ■’ ■ 

' I had a talk with him; be seemed to me a very decent chap,” 

interrupted the Keeper of Woods and Waters. 

But his wife signed to him to stop. Quite often she treated him 
like a valet. In this dubious mbrriage that people criticized, the 
blame had come to be considered his entirely; the young wife, 
imported from goodness knew where, had won pardon and. popu- 
larity with everyone in the totvn, thanks to her graceful charm and 
pletising be.auly, qualities more appreciated in the provinces than 
is sometimes supposed. Monsieur de Condamin understood that his 
presence was superfluous amid such virtuous conversation. 

I leave you in God's good hands,” he said, with a somewhat 
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ironic air. “I’ll go and smoke a cigar. Octavie, don’t forget to 
early; we’re going to Government House this evening.” 

When he had gone, the two women talked a little more, going 
over what had already been said, pitying poor girls who take the 
•wrong turning, working themselves up more and more to shield 
them from all temptation. Madame de Condamin tjilked quite 
eloquently against loose living. 

“Well, that’s agreed,” she said as she shook Marthe’s hand for the 
last time, “I am yours from the first. If you go and see Madame 
Rastoil and Madame Delangre, tell them that I shall be seeing to 
everything; all we want from them are their names. My idea’s 
a good one, don’t you think ? We shan’t budge an inch from that. 
My compliments to Abbe Faujas.” 

Mafthe went off at once to see Madame Delangre, and then on 
to Madame Rastoil. She found them both polite, but cooler than 
Madame de Condamin. Both discussed the money aspect; a great 
deal of money would be needed, public charities would never supply 
what was required, there was a risk of failure and everybody rvould 
laugh. Marthc reassured tliem, gave them estimates. So then they 
wanted to know which ladies had already agreed to join the com- 
mittee. Madame de Condamin’s name was received in silence. But 
then, when they heard that Madame Rougon had declined, they 
became much more agreeable. 

Madame Delangre had received Marthe in her husband’s study. 
She was a little pale woman, meek as a servant, but her extrava- 
ganzas of the past were still a talc for tongues in Plassans. 

“Why,” she murmured at last, “what could be better? It would 
be a school of \artuc for girls of the working class. Many a faint 
soul would be saved. I cannot say no, because I feel that I would 
be very useful to you through my husband, whose duties as mayor 
keep him in constant touch with all people having influence. Only 
I must ask you to wait till tomorrow before giving you a definite 
answer. Our position calls for great prudence, and I would like to 
consult Monsieur Delangre.” 

In Madame Rastoil, Marthe found a svoman just as limp and very 
pnidish, feeling for delicate words to describe these unfortunate 
girls going astray. She was a plump thing, this one, and she was at 
vork with her needle on a priest’s alb, ver>' richly embroidered, 
as she sat between her tsvo daughters. She had trotted them out as 
soon as this conversation began. 

“I thank you for thinking of me,” she said; “but really my hands 



hensive perhaps. For quite a inonth ^ However _v,e 

see hb lordship own point of view, for I think 

could ioin forces. I wi g V „ • u must , be, I shall 


i shan 

you are wrong on severa poi husband was saying 

think of yont o»n alfnirt, you «= .!»»?> 

”i"fho;o:Si;on»i.hc„H»i~ 

past liabon with Monsieur and the wife of 

cafes round Sauvaire Place. Th fctened with much ■ 

On leaving Madame Rastoil s thL other side of 

the road to call on Madame Paloque, who lived on t ^ 

Balandc Street. It was seven o’clock, but she wanted to dcar^o ^ 

this last visit, though it might mean a ^ down • 

for keeping him waiUng. The Paloques f^VnovLtrii provincial 
to table in a. cold dining-room that spoke of poverty P jj 

life-a clean poverty, carefully concwlcd. Madame ^^jng 

covered over the soup that she was about to ^^rve, annoyed a ^ 
caught at table. She tvas very polite, humble almost, s^'^^etly ^ Y 
abom this unexpected call. Her husband the judge sat in fron 
his empty plate with his hands on hb knees. . trtrls 

“LitL brats!” he cried when Marthc had spoken abtmt ^}l ^ . ' 

in the old town. “Nice things I, heard today a^t the cou^- V 
' a source of corruption for a quite worthy and honourab ^ p P 
You are \wong, madame, to interest yourself in such 

“Besides,” said Madame Paloque in her turn, I ve^ Vimband 
that I can be of no use to you at all. I know no one. y , 
Avould sooner cut off his right hand than ask for the sma . 

We keep in the background, being disgusted with the i j 
we have seen. W’e live quietly here, very glad to be forgo ’ 
if my husband was offered promotion now, he wo 
. wouldn’t you, dear?” 
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The judge nodded his head as though to say yes. They cxch^i 
a thin smile, and Marthe sat there not knosving ^hat to ^y 
looked at these two dreadful faces, seamed, li\’id wth hue, 
their parts so well in this false comedy of resignadon. Then foita- 
natcly she remembered her mother’s advice. 

“But, you know, I was really counting on you,” she said, spcakiiig 
very nicely. “Of course we shall have all these ladies— Madame 
Dclangrc, Madame RastoU, Madame de Condamin: but between 
ourselves, these ladies will only be lending us their names. I should 
have liked to find someone really respected, and very’ devoted, to 
take a tvarmcr interest in this cause, and my thought was that you 
would be kind enough to fill that place. Just think how much in our 
debt Plassans will be, if we succeed with this plan!” 

“Surely, surely,” ^murmured Madame Paloque, enchanted with 
these nice words. 

“Then, you’re wrong to think that you have no power. Monsieur 
Paloque is known to be well considered at Government House. 
Between ourselves. Monsieur Rastoil’s seat on the bench will be his 
one day. Don’t attempt to deny it; your merits are well-known, hide 
yourselves though you may. And just think, here is an excellent 
opportunity for Madame Paloque to step a litde out of the shadows, 
and show that in her \vc have a woman with a head and a heart.” 

The judge fidgetted and fidgetted. He looked at his wife, blinking 
his eyes. 

“Madame Paloque has not refused,” he said. 

“But of course I haven’t,” his wife continued. “ As yrou really need 
me, that settles it. Perhaps I am only going to make another mistake, 
give myself a deal of trouble and never be rewarded. Ask Monsieur 
Paloque how much good w’c have done without saying a w'ord about 
it. You sec where that has brought us. Never mind, we can’t change 
our natures, can we? We shall be dupes to the very end- . . . You 
can count on my help, dear lady.” 

The Paloques rose, and Marthe took her leave, thanking them for 
all tlicir help. She was delayed a moment on the landing by the 
flounce of her dress, which caught between the banister and th- 
step, and she heard them hard at it behind the door. 

‘They’re asking for you because they need you,” the jud^'* wa; 
taymg in his vinegary voice'. “You’ll become their beast of ” 

What of it!” answered his wife. "You don’t think th-,- vP- 
pay for it, and all the rest as well!” ^ 

Wien Marthe got home at last, it was nearly eight o’clock. 
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,fct had been waiting a good half-hour to sit down to his • 
,;iper. She dreaded an angry scene. But when she had changed 
..nd come downstairs, she found her husband sitting astride a chair, 
talmly dramming with his fingers on the table. But he gave her a 
terrible time of it with his bantering and teasing. 

“Well, you know, I thought you would be spending the night in a ' 
confessional,” he said. “Now that you’ve started going to church 
you really must ^ve me warning, so that I can have my supper out 
when you’re invited by the clergy.” ■ , 

All through supper his jokes in this vein continued. Marthc ■ 
mmaed it tar more than an actual quarrel. Two or three ‘times she * 
gave him an irnploring look and begged him to let her be. But this 
oidy added fuel to the flames. Octave and Ddsirde laughed. Serge 
said nothing, siding with his mother. When they were at dessert: ■ 
I'Z IV Monsieur Delangrc was ' 

there, and wanted to speak with Madame Mourct. 

Mourcl;]eeSr' " " well?” said 

Marthe went to the drawing-room to receive Monsieur Delangrc. 
lah dl?'th’ her that hT could S 

scheme. lUtl^sKhlTad^^^^^^^ public-spirited. 

ofthe^VirBin. As'^for 'o organize the Hospice ■ ' 

a success of such a intended to do his utmost to make 

V I and moral cause 

hiju » 1“"' • »'k 

establishment of this has. seen an 

information I warn VhT , he could give me valuable 

Goodbye till we meet again°dL1adw air 

Mourct, whom I don’t fvan’t t di'tob.’’ ^ to Monsieur 

rno|e?Mour??mpIy1au^^^^^^^ downstairs with his 

don’t turn her intoall’im.”'^^^^ her; 

rei!^nge'I!lVk^M '^'"d'Piaying. He had a terrible 

Marthc was free to tell the evenings of defeat. 

to tell the pnest of her acUvities. Her joy. was. 

Sa 


almost child'likc, she was still thrilling from the adventure of a, 
afternoon spent away from the house. The pric.st made her rcp^i 
various details. He promised to go and see the mayor, though he 
would have preferred to stay well in the background. 

"You were wrong to mention my name at the start," he said 
roughly, when he found her so excited, so open-hearted to him, 
"But you’re like all women, the best causes go to pieces in your 
hands." 

She gazed at him, quite surprised by this cruel outburst, and 
recoiled, feeling that same sensation of fear that she still had some- 
times when she noticed his cassock. It seemed to her as though iron 
hands were clamped on her shoulders and bending her down. For 
every priest, woman means the enemy. When he saw that she w.is 
shocked by the excessive sternness of his reprimand, he softened 
down and murmured: 

“My thoughts arc all on the success of your noble plan. I am 
afraid of spoiling the success if I take a hand. You know that I am 
not liked in the town.” 

When she saw him humbling himself, Marthc assured him that he 
was mistaken, that all the ladies had had the kindest things to say 
about him. They knew tliat he was supporting his mother and 
leading a retired life deserving all praise. So then, till eleven came, 
they talked of the great scheme, rehearsing the .smallest details. It 
was a delightful evening. 

Mourct had caught one or two words, between hands. 

“So,” he said, as they went off to bed, “between you you’re 
dovTiing vice. Not a bad notion.” 

Three days later, the committee of lady patrons w-as formed. And 
when the ladies elected Marthc as president, she luastencd (acting 
on the advice of her mother whom she was consulting in secret) to 
appoint Madame Paloque as trc.asurcr. Both of them went to n deal 
of trouble, drawing up circulars, attending to a thousand and one 
details. In the meantime Madame de Condamin w.is going from 
Government House to the bishop's palace, and from the palace to 
see influential people, setting forth with all her charm “this c,\ccllcnt 
scheme of mine”, parading the most adorable gowns, gathering in 
subscriptions and promises of help. And Madame Rastoil, for her 
part, most devotedly c.\'pl.ained to the priests whom she entertained 
on Tucsd.aj’s, how she had had this idea of saving all these unhappy 
young children from vice, and w.as quite satisfied with .aridng 
Monsieur Bourrette the rector to m.ikc .an appeal to the ■ ' f 
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,^eph to be so kind as to minister to the hospice they were 
..Miing to set up. Meanwhile Madame Delangre was explaining 
, ' miidencc to the petty world of officials that the totvn would have , 
, n- husband to thank for this hospice, not to speak of their cora- 
!iiiuee-room in the Town Hall where they met and discussed in 
ri mfort by his gracious arrangement. Plassans was all asdr with this" 
bustle of piety. Soon, this Hospice of the Virgin was all they would 
talk about. Praise soared and showered; the friends of each lady 
patron on the coihmittee joined in, every group worked to bring 
success to the enterprise. Subscription lists circulating in the three- 
quarters of the tosvn were filled in a week. And as the Plassans' 
GazdU published these lists with the sums subscribed, a competition ■ 
in generosity began, and the best-known families outvied one 
another. ' 

Meanwhile, in the bustle and din, the name of Abbd Faujas was 
frequently heard. Though each lady patron on the committee 
claimed the original idea for her own, none the less it came oiit that ■ 
the priest had brought this wonderful scheme from Besan^on. 
Monsieur Delangre said as much in so many words; this was at the 
session of the Municipal Council, when they voted the purchase of 
the building indicated by the diocesan architect as being very^ 
suitable for inaugurating the Hospice of the Virgin. The night 
before, the mayor had had quite a long conversation with" the 
priest, and they had parted with many a handshake. The town 
clerk had even heard them addressing each other as “dear sir”. ' 
This started a revolution in the priest’s favour. From then on, he 
had partisans to defend him against attacks from his enemies. ‘ 

The Mourcts moreover had now become moral surety for Abb^ 
Faujas, Under Marthe’s patronage, named as promoter of a good 
work though modestly declining paternity, he no longer stepped the 
streets clinging meekly to the walls. He paraded his new cassock in 
the full sun, walked in the middle of the road. On his way now . 
from Balande Street to St. Saturnin, already quite a number ofhats 
'verc doffed, and acknowleged. On Sunday Madame de Condamin ' 
detained him after vespers in Bishop’s Yard, and talked with him . 
there for a good half-hour. • , 

j Well, momieur I’abbi,” said Mouret to him with a laugh, 
behold you in the odour of sanctity now. And to. think that, less 
than six months ago, I was the only one to stand up for you 1 None 
the less, if I were you, I should be on your guard. YouVe still got 
the palace against you.” 
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CHAPTER NINE 


The month of April was warm. In the evening, after supper, the 
chUdren left the dining-room to go and play in the garden. As it 
was stifling at the back of the little room, Marthe and the priest 
also began going out on to the terrace. They sat a few feet away 
from the wide-open window, beyond the yellow beam of lamp-light 
striping the hedges of box. And there in the gatherilig dusk they 
talked about the countless things to be done for the hospice. This 
continued concern with charitable ends gave their talks an added . 
gentleness. Facing them, between Monsieur Rastoil’s great pear- 
trees and the dark chestnuts of Government House, a broad patch 
of sky reached upwards. The children ran through tl]^ arbours at 
the far end of the garden, while from the dining-room came sounds 
of brief altercation, voices suddenly raised as Mouret and Madattip 
Faujas, left alone there, industriously played cards. 

And sometimes Marthe, softened by the langorous mood of the 
evening to slower speech, paused as she saw the golden streak of a 
shooting star. She would smile, her head bent back a little, as she 
gazed at the sky. 

“Another soul from purgatory entering paradise,” she murmured; 

Then, as the priest said nothing, she added : 

“How charming they are, these simple beliefs. We should never 
grow up, monsieur Tabb^." 

Now, in the evening, she no longer did the family rnending. A . 
lamp would have been needed on the terrace and she preferred the . 
dusk of the warm night about her; she was better so. Besides, she had 
to go out almost every day, which she found very tiring. After supper, 
she hadn’t the heart to ply the needle. So Rose had to see to the 
mending as Mouret had complained that all his socks were in holes. 

And indeed Marthe was very busy. In addition to committee 
meetings, where she presided, she had a mass of things on her hands, 
visits to pay, people to guide and control. She did of course hand 
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; (he large rooms in the Town Hall, and yet. in spite of herself, . 

, i .und she was quivering to the core. This pained her, nor was 
! (• si^irr\ to come back to this pain. 

Abbe Faujas did not seem to notice this slow awakening at work- 
w ahin her, with each day more and more. He remained for her just 
.1 busy obliging man who left heaven aside; the priest in him never 
came through. Sometimes however her visit would interrupt him 
during a service for the dead; he would come to her in his surplice, , 
talk for a moment between two pillars, bringing with him a faint 
smell of incense and candle wax. Her query was often about some 
mason’s accotmt, a request from a carpenter. He would give her 
exact figures and then return to follow the coffin, -while she svould 
stay on there, lingering in the empty nave, where a beadle was 
putting out the candles. When Abb 6 Faujas happened to pass 
across the church with her and bow before the high altar, she now 
used to bow also, just for decency’s sake at first; then this acknow- 
ledgement became mechanical and she bowed even when alone. 
So far this sign of reverence w.as her only act of devotion. Two or 
three times she came unawares on days of high ceremony; but when 
she heard the organ pla> ing and saw the cathedral full of people, 
she slipped away, seized with fear, not liking to go further than the 
door. 

“Well,” Mouret often used to ask with his jeering laugh, “when’s 
it to be. your first communion?” 

He still went on pelting her with his chaff. She never answered 
back, She used to look steadily at him, and a light flashed in her 
eyes w hen he tvent too far. Gradually, his voice became sharper, ‘ 
he did not fed like bantering with her. .'\nd then, after a month, 
he began to lose his temper. 

\\ hat s the sense of getting nii.xcd up with these clergybobs!” he 
grumbled, on days when he did not find his supper ready. “You’re 
always out now, you can’t give an hour to the house. I wouldn’t 
mind so much if everything wasn’t going downhill. But my mending’s 
never done, the table isn’t even laid by seven. Rose is unmanageable, 
and the house is going to the dogs." 

He would pick up a forgotten duster, put away a wine-hottle 
lying about, wipe the dust off the furniture with his fingers, working 
up hts temper more and more and shouting: 

expecting me to take a broom, put on a kitchen apron, 
ehr 1 on my word, you wouldn’t care. You’d let me do the house- 
work and never even notice. Do you know I spent two hours this 
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M-eary indifference..Supper in the evening wasn’t worth eating, and : 
there was quarrelling^ Rose did as she liked. A\'hat’s more, she was, 
taking the mistress’s side. 

.Things reached such a point that Mouret, meeting \nth his 
mother-in-law, made bitter complaints about Marthe, though he 
realized that the old lady was not dbpleased to hear of troubles in 
his household. • ■ • . 

“You surprise me very much,” said Felicity. “Marthe used to 
seem afraid of you. Indeed I foimd her too weak and obedient. A 
svife should not tremble in front of her husband.” 


“Why yes, it was so!” exclaimed Mouret in despair. “To avoid ■ 
a quarrel she would have sunk into the ground. One look was 
enough; she did all I , wanted. But now it’s a different stor>'; I can 
•shout as much as I like, but she goes her oum-is’ay just the same.' 
True, she doesn’t answer back. She doesn’t face up to me, but I can 
see that cormng.” 

F61icite’s answer was hypocritical; . • 

“If you like. I’ll talk to Marthe, only I might give offence. This 
sort of thing should be left to husband and wife. I don’t feel worried 
about it; you’ll manage your way back to the peaceful life' you 
were so proud of.” 


Mouret was shaking Eis head and looking down. ^ 

“No, no,” he answered. "I know what I’m like; I shout, but it 
doesn’t help. I’m as weak as a cWld, really. It’s wong to think I’ve 
always used the whip-hand with the wife. If she has mostly done ■ 
what I wanted, it s because she didn’t really care, didn’t mind doing 
this rather than tliat. She may seem gentle, but she’s verv' stubborn, 
re^Iy . . . Weh, I’ll do what I can to get on the right side of her.” 
Then, looking up, he added : 

“It wbuld have been better if I hadn’t told you about this. Don’t 
mention it to anyone, will you?”- 

■ 1-3.^ Marthe happened to go and see her mother, 

rcucitc, looking prim, said to her: 

u of you, daughter, to behave badly towards your 

husband. I saw him yesterday; he’s very angry. I know he can be , 
quite a surd, but that s no reason for neglecting your household.”-, 

. Alarthe looked Steadily at-her mother, ' ' " - : ■ 

“Ah! he’s complaining about me, is he? WeU, he might keep his • 

mouth shut; I don’t complain about him.” , 

Then she changed the subject. But Madame Rougon brought her 
back to the question by asking for news about Abb6 Faujas, ' 





ih oiigh the great nave, one pallid beam was dying on the 
.... d oak of the benches and stalls. Marthe had never felt any- 
. i:ke this self-surrender there before; her legs seemed. broken 
«ii!i ueariness, her hands were so heat-y that she clasped them on ■ 
'.rr lap, 10 save herself the trouble of lifting them. She drifted off ^ 
into a doze in which she continued to see and hear, but in a'vcry 
gentle kind .of way. The faint echoes rolling under the vaulting — a • 
chair dropped, the footfall of a late worshipper — moved her, took 
on a musical sound which touched her very heart; while the la.st 
light of day, the shadows stealing up the pillars like covering of, 
serge, seemed to her like the shimmerings of shot silk, all in a 
delicious melting mood that seemed to enfold her, and in the folds . 
her own self was dissolving and dying away. Then everything about 
her was blotted out. She seemed completely happy in something 
that was nameless. , , ■ ■ 

The sound of a voice aroused her from this ecstasy. 

“I am very sorry,” said Abbe Fanj.as. “I saw you here, but I 
couldn’t get away.” 

On this she seemed to tvake with a start. She looked at him. He 
was in his surplice, standing up m the paling light. His last peiutent 
had just gone, and tlie empty budding sv:is growing more solcjnn 
and dark. 

"Did you v\ant to sjreak with me?” he asked. 

Site tnade an effort, trying to remember, 

‘A'es," she murmured, "but I can’t quite. ... Ah yes! it’s the 
facade ; Madame de Condamin finds it too mean. Two columns are • 
needed instead of that (Lu door which doesn’t tell at ail. A pointed 
arch could be jnit :ii with some stained glass. It svould look very 
nice. You sec the idea, don't you?” • - , 

He looked dffssu at her with a profound air, his two hands knotted 
together encr his surplice, touenng above her, bending, his grave . 
face down to her .■\nd she, still seated, without the strength to , 
rise, tripped over her words more and more, as though surprised in 
some sleep of her will-power which she could not shake off. ' 

‘It would me.an further expense, it’s true. We might just do with 
soft Slone columns, and .1 siin[jle moulding. We could talk' about . 
it to the master m.tson. if you liked: he would tell us the cost. 'Only 
it would be as well to settle his Icist account beforehand. It’s, two 
thousand one hundred francs odd, I think. We’ve got the funds, 
Madame Paloque told me so this morning. We can manage, it, I 
think, monsieur I’abbc.” 
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She had bent her head, as though oppressed by the weight of tk 
ga7C that she felt upon her. ^Vhcn she looked up again and met the 
priest’s eyes with her own, she clasped her hands together with the 
gesture of a child ashing pardon and burst into sobs. The priest let 
her cry on, still standing, silent. Then she fell on her knees before 
him, crj'ing into her cupped hands with which she covered her face. 

“Please get up,” said Abbe Faujas gently. “It is before God that 
you must kneel.” 

He helped her to her feet and sat down beside her. Then, in low 
voices, they talked a long time. Full darkness had now come, the 
night lights with their little gold points were dotting the dark 
recesses of the cathedral. Only the murmur of their voices faintly 
rippled the air by St. Aurelia’s chapel. Like a full stream flowing 
on and on, never pausing, the words of the priest could be heard 
after each faint, broken answer from Marthc. When at last tliey 
rose, he seemed to be refusing some favour that she was asking 
insistently. As he led her towards the door, he raised his voice: 

“No, I cannot, really,” he said. “It will be better for you to have 
Abbi Bourrettc.” 

“But I stand in great need of your advice,” murmured Marthe 
imploringly. “It seems to me that with you everything would 
become easy for me.” 

“You arc mistaken,” he answered in a harsher voice. “On the 
contrary, I am afraid that my spiritual guidance might be harmful 
for you at the beginning. Abb^ Bourrette is the priest for you, 
believe me. Later on, perhaps I may give you a different ansts-er.” 

Marthe obeyed. Next day, the women w’orshippers at St. Satumin 
were greatly surprised to see Madame Mouret come and kneel dorm 
at Abbe Bourrette’s confessional. Two days later, the sole topic of 
conversation in Plassans was this conversion. Abbe Faujas’ name 
was mentioned with knowing smiles by certain people; but on the 
whole, the general impression was excellent and all to the credit 
of the priest. Madame Rastoil congratulated Madame Mouret in 
open session of the committee. Madame Delangre satv' in it God's 
first blessing, a retvard for the lady patrons in their good vre-rks. 
tli.it the heart of the only one among them who did not wDrshin 
had been touched. Madame de Condamin took Marthe asid-e am; 
s-aid to her: “Yes, my dear, you were right; a woman needs in And 
then, really you knotv, when one starts going out a bin chrmh- 
going ought to come in.” 

The only thing that caused surprise was this choice c:' Adis 
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-1 ate. The good man only heard confession from the little girlsi 
. ,c ladies found him “distinctly dull". At the Rougons’ ne.xt 
J harsday, as Marthe had not yet arrived, there was talk about this 
;!i a coi ner of the green drawing-room and it was Madame Paloqtie’s 
viper-like tongue that had, the last word in the gossip. . ' , 

“Abbe Faujas did well not to keep her for himself,” she said, with 
a little pout that made her even more hideous, “Abbd Bourrette ' 
is absolutely harmless and can save anything that comes along.” 

When Marthe arrived that day, her mother went to meet her, and ' 
there was some affectation in the way she tenderly embraced her 
under the eyes of one and all. She herself had been reconciled with 
God just after the coup d'etat. It seemed to her that Abb6 Faujas 
might now risk a return to the green salon; but he made excuses, 
mentioning the work he had to do, and his love of retirement.'She 
guessed that he was saving up for a triumphant return next winter. 
Moreover his success was growing. During his first months his only 
penitents at confession had been the women from the vegetable 
market held behind the cathedral, and he used to listen patiently to 
the dialect of these salad sellers without always understanding what ’ 
they were saying; whereas now, especially since talk began about 
the Hospice of the \'irgin, on Tuesdays and Fridays he used to see 
quite a ring of comfortable ladies in silk on their knees around his 
confessional. When Marthe ingenuously revealed that he had' 
declined to have her, Madame de Condamin had a sudden urge; 
she left her father confe.ssor, the first curate at St. Saturnin, who was 
in despair about this desertion, and passed ostentatiously over to 
Abbe Fauj.as. Such lustre definitely lifted the priest into polite 
circles in Plassans. 

\Nhen Mouret heard that his wife was going to confession, he 
merely said to her: “Do you think you’re doing something tvTong-. 
now, that you feel the need to tell your affairs to a cassock?” 

Moreover, in the midst of all this pious agitation, he seemed to- 
be shutting himself away more, locking himself in svith his habits in ‘ 
his narrow way of life. His wife had reproached hirh for making 
complaints to Felicite. . 

“You arc right ; it was tvrong of me,” he replied. “One ouglit 
not to make pleasure for others by telling one’s own troubles. I 
promise you I won’t give your mother such a gift a second time,. 

I v'e thought better of it. Even if the house falls about my ears, 

damme if I go and snivel to anyone!” ■ - 

And from that time, indeed, he showed husbandly respect, 
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quarrelled v/ith his wife before no one, calling himself as in the past , 
the happiest of men. This move in the direction of good sense cost 
him little, he was always sizing up his own comfort. In fact he 
over-played his part as the methodical old merchant, w'cll satisfied 
with life. Marthc only got the edge of his tongue during his liveliest 
outbursts. For wccl^ on end he would respect her, though deluging 
his children and Rose with mockery, bawling at them from morning 
to night for the smallest sin. If he hurt her, it was by acts of spiteful- 
ncss which had meaning for her alone. 

Careful with money hitherto, he now turned mean, 

"There’s no sense in spending money the way we do,” he 
grumbled. "I bet you’re giving away everything to those little 

trollops of yours. It’s quite enough to be wasting your time on . 

Listen, wife, I’ll hand you a hundred francs a month for food. If 
you really must give alms to girls who don’t deserve them, you can 
find the money out of your dress allowance.” 

And he held firm on this point; next month, he refused to let 
Marthc have a pair of nev/ boots, pretending that this would upset 
his accounts and that he had given her warning. And yet, one 
evening, Marthc found him crying bitterly in their bedroom. Her 
. kindheartedness awoke at once; she took him in her arms, begged 
him to tell her what was grieving him. But he broke away from her 
roughly, said that he tvasn’t ciying, that he had a headache, and 
that v/as why his eyes were red. 

"Do you think I’m a fool like you with your sobbing?” he 
shouted. 

She was ofTcndcd, Next day, he pretended to be very cheerful. 
Then a few da^-s after that, when Abbe Faujas and his mother came 
downstairs, he said he v/asn’t going to play his game of picquet. He 
h.idn’t a head for cards, he said. On the follovnng days, he invented 
other excuses, with the result that games stopped altogether. So 
they used to go out on to the terrace, and Mourct sat opposite his 
wife and the priest, talking, watching for an innings in the con- 
versation, which he played out as long as possible. Meanwhile 
Madame Faujas would be sitting a few feet away in the shadow, 
silent and motionless, w'ith her hands on her lap, like one of those 
legendary figures keeping guard over treasure with the plaguy 
vigilance of a crouching dog. 

a fine evening, eh?” said Mourct, regularly each night. 

Its better out here than in the dining-room. You were right to 
come out for a breath of air. Hallo! a shooting star! Did you see, 
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I'abbi? I’ve heard say that’s St. Peter lighting his pipe 

\ V. he would laugh. Marthe remained serious, disliking these 

h' jekes that did not harmonize tvith the broad stretch of sky 
: she could see before her, between Moiisieur Rastoil’s pear-trees 

ar.d the chestnut trees of Government House. And sometimes he' 
would pretend not to know that she was going to church now; he 
used to tackle the priest and tell him that he counted on him for 
the salvation of the whole house. At other times he would hardly 
begin a sentence without adding in a cheery tone: “Now that my 

wiih is going to confession Thc:r, when he tired of this eternal 

theme, he used to listen to the things being said in the adjoining 
gardens; he would recognize the s'oices using lightly, borne on the 
Still night air, while the la-H sounds from Plassans were dying away 
in the distance. 

“Ah,” he used to say, cocking his ear towards Government House 
and losvering his \oice, 'i can hc.ar Monsieur de Condamin and 
Dr. Pnrquier talking Thc> must be j.iking about the Paloqucs. Did. 
you hear the iaKe:to xoiee of Xh.nsicur Delangre saying: ‘Ladies, 
you ought Id go in, the air’s turning cool.' Don’t you think he always 
talks as tlici'igh he d swallowed a squeaker, little Delangre?’’ 

And then he ss.'Uid look the other way, towards the Rastoils’ 
garden. '•There's n-. one in their g.arden,” he would add; “I can’t 
hoar ans thing ,\h though, there arc those two tall turkey-like ■ 
d.'.uchteis oi hu, standing bv the c.-cscade. You’d think the elder 
one W.1S messing pebbles when she talks. Every evening, they spend 
a pood hour there, g'/nbling away. If thcv’rc telling each other 
about the d.'claranop. they pet, well, that shouldn’t take long. Eh, 
but they re all there' There’s .■\bbc Surin with his fluty voice, and 
Abbe Fend he d make .an excellent rattle for Good Fridays. Soine- 
times in that garden you’ll sec a crowd of twenty, and not a finger . 
lifting among the lot. I believe they sit tiierc to listen to what we’rc 
saying.” 

To all this ch.attcr, .Abbe Faujas and M.arthe would answer w’ith 
brief ss-ords, if questioned directly. But m-.re often both of them 
would be looking up. their eves on the d.st.mee- they were together 
in another world, farther off, hwlur u,. One evening Jsfourct fdl 
.asleep. So then, ^adually, they beg.m talking together; their voices 
were hushed, their heads came closer. .\nd few feet ,awav there %vas 
sMadame Fauj.as, with her hands in her lap. her ears well opin, eyes un- 
closed, hearing nothing, seeing nothing ; she seemed to be shepherding. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Summer went by. Abbd Faujas seemed in no hurry to make capital 
out of his growing popularity. He went on with his retired life in 
Mourct’s house, enjoying the quiet of the garden and using it now 
even in the daytime. He read his breviary in the tunnelled arbour 
at the far end, slowly walking with head bent the full length of the 
wtill. Sometimas he would close his book and walk more slowly 
still, as if he v/as deep in some meditation. And Moiirct, who used 
to spy on him, began smouldering with impatience as he saw this 
dark form passing to and fro for hours behind his fruit trees. 

“I can’t call the place my own,” he muttered. *‘I can’t look 
up now without seeing that cassock. He’s like a raven, that fellow; 
he’s got a round eye that seems to be watching and waiting for 
something. I don’t trust that fine unconcerned air of his.” 

It was not till the first days of September that the Hospice of 
the Virgin was ready. Building work drags on in the provinces. It 
must be admitted that on two occasions the lady patrons of the 
committee had completely upset Monsieur Liculaud’s plans with 
ideas of their own. When the committee took over the establish* 
ment, they rewarded the architect for his willing help with the 
kindest of thanks. Everything they lliought was highly suitable: 
spacious rooms, excellent exits, a courtyard planted with trees and 
embellished with two little fountains. Madame de Condamin was 
especially delighted with the treatment of the front, which indeed 
was one of her own ideas. Over the door, on a plaque of black 
marble, the words Hospice of the Virgin were engraved in letters of 
gold. 

The opening ceremony was quite a moving occasion. Tlic bishop 
came in person with the chapter, to install the Sisters of St. Joseph 
who were authorized to minister to the establishment. Some fifty 
girls of eight to fifteen, collected from the streets in the old town, 
had been brought together. All that the parents had to do to gam 
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, -ur I’abb^? I’ve heard say that’s St. Peter lighting his pipe 

he would laugh. Marthe remained serious, disliking these 
i;ii!c jokes that did not harmonize with the broad stretch of sky 
'.i.rtt she could see before her, between Monsieur Rastoil’s pear-trees 
and the chestnut trees of Government House. And sometimes he 
would pretend not to know that she was going to church nowj'he 
used to tackle the priest and tell him that he counted on htrri for 
the salvation of the whole house. At other times he would hardly 
begin a sentence without adding in a cheery tone; “Notv that my 

wife is going to confession Then, when he tired of this eternal 

theme, he used to listen to the things being said in the adjoining 
gardens; he would recognize the voices rising lightly, borne on the 
still night air, while the last sounds from Plassans were dying away 
in the distance. , t • 

“Ah,” he used to say, cocking his car towards Government House 
and lowering his voice, “1 can hear Monsieur de Condamin and 
Dr. Porquier talking They must be joking about the Paloques. Did 
you hear the falsciio voice of Monsieur Delangre saying: ‘Ladies, 
you ought to go in, the air’s turning cool.’ Don't you think he alwa>'S 
talks as though he’d swallowed a squeaker, little Delangre?” 

And then he would look the other way, towards the Rastoils’ 
garden. "There s no one in their garden,” he would add; “I can’t 
hear anv thing. .\h ves, though, there arc those two tall turkey-like 
daughters uf his, standing by the cascade. You’d think the, elder 
one wa.s ( hewing pebbles w hen she talks. Every evening, they spend 
a good hour there, gobbling away. If they’re telling each other 
about the derlar.uiops they get, well, that shouldn't take long. Eh, 
but they re all theie! There’s .\bb6 Surin with his fluty voice, and . 
Abb6 Fcnii— -he'd make an e.xceiicnt rattle for Good Fridays. Some- 
times in that garden you’ll sec a crowd of twenty, and not a finger, . 
lifting among the lot, I believe they sit dtcre to listen to what we’re 
saying.” 

To all this chatter, Abbe Faujas and Marthe would answer with 
brief words, if questioned directly. But more often both of them 
would be looking up, their eyes on the distance : they were together 
in another world, farther oil, higher up. One evening Mourct fell 
.asleep. .So then, gradually, they began talking together; their voices 
were hushed, their heads came closer. And a few feet away there was , 
.Madame Faujas, with her hands in her lap, her ears well open, eyes un- 
closed, hearing nothing, seeing nofhing;shcEeemcd to be shepherding. 
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Rasloil, it wouldn’t be difficult to make them blush to the whites of 
their eyes. Did they set so much as a foot outside their drawing- 
rooms? Did they take half the trouble I’ve taken? Then tlicr^s 
Madame Mourct, who pretended to be at the helm, and really was 
only tailing after her dear Abbd Faujas. There’s another hypocrite 
for you, and we shall see some queer things there yet. Well, all of 
them, every one, had a kind word; and I? Nothing, I’m the little 
dog. Things can’t go on like this, you know, Paloque, The little dog 
will bite.” 

From tills day forvs’ard, Madame Paloque proved much less 
obliging. She was very behindhand with the accounts, refused any 
work she disliked, until at last the lady patrons talked of finding a 
clerk. Marthc explained these difficulties to Abbd Faujas, and asked 
if he had a likely person to recommend. 

“Don’t look for anyone,’’ he answered. “I may have somebody. 
Give me two or three da^'s.’’ 

For some time since, he had been receiving letters frequently, all 
bearing the Besan^on postmark, and all were addressed in the same 
hand, in heavy ugly writing. Rose used to take them upstairs and 
maintained that the mere sight of the envelopes caused the priest 
annoyance. 

“His face goes anyiva>'s,’’ she said. "He certainly doesn’t like this 
person who’s writing so often.’’ 

Mourct’s old curiosity was temporarily revived by this corres- 
pondence. So one day he took one of these letters up himself with an 
amiable smile of excuse, saying that Rose w.asn’t there. The priest 
was on his guard no doubt, for he pretended to be delighted, as if he 
had been eagerly asv.aiting the letter. But Mourct w.Tsn’t to be taken 
in like that. He stayed outside on the landing and put his car to the 
key-hole. 

“Another one from your sister, eh?” Madame Faujas was saying. 
“What’s making her pester you like this?” 

There was silence, then the sound of paper being violently 
crumpled; the priest’s voice began grumbling: 

“Why, it’s the s.amc old siory. She wants to come and join us here 
and bring her husband for us to find him work. She thinks we’re 
rolling in money. I’m afraid they might have an urge and turn up 
here one fine morning.” 

“No, no, we can't do with them, do you hear, Ov'id ?” the mother’s 
voice replied. “They never liked you, they've alwap been jealous of 
you. Trouchc is a bad lot, and Ol^anpc has no heart. You’d soon see ; 
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..’Is admission was simply to declare that their work compelled 

,ur. to be away from home throughout the day. Monsieur Dclangre 
nade a speech whifch was loudly applauded. At great length, and 
;n the grand manner, he explained what tliis new type of crfiche 
w.ts intended to be; he described it as "a school for clean living 
and for vmrk, where interesting young persons would escape evil 
temptations.” No one failed to hear a tactful allusion towards the 
end of the speech to the real author of the scheme, Abbd Faujas. 
And he was there, with the other priests. Hb grave handsome face 
remained unmoved when all eyes turned in his direction, but 
Marthe, sitting on the platform among the other lady patrons, was 
blushing. 

When the ceremony was over, the bishop expressed a wish to go 
over the house and see eveiything down to the smallest details. And 
in spite of the obvious annoyance of Abb6 Fenil, he summoned Abbe 
Faujas, whose dark eyes had been fixed upon him throughout the, 
ceremony, and asked if he would kindly accompany him, adding in 
an audible voice, with a smile, that he certainly could not choose a 
better informed guide. This remark passed round among the public 
gathering which was now breaking'up, and that evening the whole 
of Plassans was talking about his lordship’s favourable attitude. 

The committee of lady patrons had set a room apart in the house, 
wiicre they offered a light refreshment to the bishop; he accepted a 
biscuit and a finger or so of malaga, and found an opportunity to say 
a kind word to each one in turn. This made a happy ending to this 
pious ceiebr.Ttion, for regrettably, both before and during the 
ceremony, there had been ruffled tempers among the ladies, and the 
tactful praise of Bishop Rousselot restored good humour. \Vhen they 
were left to themselves they declared that it had all gone off very 
well; they could not say too much about the bishop’s graciousness. 
Only Madame Paloque was left white-faced. The bishop had 
forgotten her, when handing out his compliments. 

“How right you were !” she furiously remarked to her husband on 
getting home. “A nice idea, herding all these Uinted girls together. 
Fancy, after giving them all my time, and then that great boob of 
a bishop, who trembles before all his clergy, couldn’t even find one 
word of thanks for me! As if Madame de Condamin had done 
anything! She s far too busy showing off her gowns, that retired. . . . 
We know a thing or two about that, don’t we? I’m afraid we shall 
have to trot out some stories that won’t be to everybody’s liking. H'e 
have nothing to hide, but as for Madame Delangrc and Madame 
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tlic t ^^’0 rooms. My liusband was only thinking of your pcnonal 
convenience, but if it’s your wish, we’re not going to stand in your 
way, you can arrange the flat to suit yourselves.” 

When Mourct was alone with his wife, he flew into a temper. 

"Really, I can’t understand you. When I let the rooms to the 
priest you were sulky about it; you didn’t want so much as a cat in 
your house. And now, if the priest brought in his family complete, 
the whole cresv down to grand nephews and nieces, you’d only say 
thank you. I was doing my best to pull your dress; didn’t you 
notice? It was plain enough that I didn’t want these people. 
They’re not desirable.” 

“How can you know?” cried Marthc, annoyed by such unfairness. 
“Who said so?” 

“Why, Abbd Faujas himself. Er, yes, I ot’crhcard him one day, 
talking to his mother,” 

She looked at him steadily. So then he blushed a little, and began 
hailing in his words; 

“Anynvay, I know, and that’s enough. The sister's heartless, and 
ihchu.sband a bad lot. It’s nogood looking high and mighty .about it; 
those arc their own words, I’ve invented nothing. You can under- 
stand that I don’t w.ant this gang in my house. The old mother was 
the vcr>’ first to say she wouldn't he.ar of her daughter coming. And 
now here’s the priest saying the opposite. 1 don’t know what’s made 
him change. Some new hole and corner business of his. He must 
need them for something.” 

Marthc shrugged her shoulders and let him go on shouting. He 
ordered Rose not to clean the rooms but Rose w.as only taking orders 
from her mistress. For five whole days his anger w.as spent in bitter 
words, in furious recriminations. When Abbil Faujas w.as there, he 
merely sulked, he didn’t dare attack him to his face. Then, as 
always, he found another way round. He resorted to mockery' 
against these people who were coming, .^nd he drew the purse- 
strings still lighter, shut himself in still more, buried himself in his 
own little private world, ^Vhcn the Trouchc couple arrived one 
evening in October, all that he did w.as to mutter: 

“Phew, I don’t like the look of them, they’ve got nasty f.ices.” 

And indeed Abbd F.aujas didn't seem at ail anxious to display his 
sister .and brother-in-law on the day of their arriv.al. His mother had 
taken up her position on the door-step, and .as soon as she saw them 
coming out of Government Square, she kept on the alert, casting 
unc.asy glances behind her down the p.assagc and into the kitchen. 
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r .he .vas out of luck.' As the Trouches walked in, 

r.id to go out, was stepping up on to the terrace, foilowed by the 

' ‘ Ah, here’s the whole family,” she said with a pleasant smile. 

Madame Fauj as,' completely self-possessed though she usuallps-^, . 
became slightly confused and hardly muttered a word in reply, bp 
for a few minutes, there W'as a general stand-still, face to face, in the 
middle of the hall, while they looked at each other. Mouret- had. 
nimbly come up the terrace steps; Rose was standing stock-still at ■ 
her kitchen door. 

“You must be very pleased?” Marthe went on, speaking to 
Madame Faujas. 

Then, realizing the embarrassment that kept the whole company 
dumb, and wishing to be nice to the new-comers, she turned to 
Trouche and said : 

“You arrived by the five o’clock train, didn’t you? And how long 
does the journey take from Besanijon ?” 

“Seventeen hours by rail.’’ answered Trouche, shoising a mouth 
devoid of teeth. ‘‘And third cl.oss, I can tell you it’s grim. Your 
stomach gets a proper shaking.” 

He began to laugh, with a peculiar clicking of the jaws. Madame 
Faujas looked daggers at him. So then, automatically, he tried to 
restore a button which had gone from his greasy overcoat, and 
swung to the front of his legs— to hide spots, no doubt — two hat 
boxes which he was c.arrying, one yellow, one green. His neck was 
reddish; his adam's .apple kept moving up and doivn under a 
crumpled slip of black neck-tie whicli just disclosed the top .of a 
dirt)' shirt. His face, heavily seamed, eloquent of vice, was lit by two 
litUe dark eyes, restlessly roving all the time over people, over things, 
with a greedy frightened look ; thief’s eyes examining the house where 
their owner would return in the dark, to do a job. 

Mouret thought Trouche was looking at the locks. 

“That fellow’s got the sort of eyes that take impressions,” be 
thought. 

Meanwhile Ol-junpe realized that her husband hadn’t begun too 
well. She was a tall slip of a woman, fair-haired, faded, ssath a flat 
unplcasing face. She was carejing a small deal box and a large 
bundle done up in cloth. 

“We had pillows with us,” she said, glandng informatively at her 
bundle. “It’s not too bad third class with pillows. You’re just as 
comfortable as if you travel first. And say, what a lot you save! You, 
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may have monc-/, but there’s* no point in throv.nng it out of th* 
v/indov/, is there, madame?” 

“Certainly,” answered hfarthe, who vas rather surprised by the 
notveomens. 

OI>inj3C stepped forward under the full light, and entered into 
conversation v.dth an ingratiating tone. 

“It’s the same with clothes. I alwa>'s put on my worst when I 
travel. I said to Honore: ‘Come, your old coat’s quite good enough.’ 
And he’s wearing his working trousers too; he’s nearly done svith 
them. And sec, I’m svearing my shabbiest dress; it’s even in holes, I 
think. This shawl’s from my mother; I. used it for ironing on, at 
home. And just look at my bonnet! An old bonnet I only used for 
going to the wash-place. .■*md cs-cn all that’s too good for the 
railway, isn’t it, madamc?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” repeated Marthe, trying to smile. 

But at this moment, an impatient voice was heard at the head of 
the stairs, sharp and short: 

“Corrung, mother?" 

Mourct looked up and saw' Abbe Faujas leaning over the 
banisters on the second floor, with a glowering face — le.’.ning far 
over, risking a fall, to see what svas going on in the h-all. He h.ad 
heard voices taliting below and must have been there a lifJc time, 
growing more and more impatient. 

“Coming, mother?” he roared again. 

“Yes, yes, ivc’rc coming up,” aru:vc.’'cd Madamc Faujas, '.vko 
seemed to quiver at the furious sound of her son’s voice. 

She turned to the couple and s.iidr 

“Come, children, upstairs. We musn’t keep Madamc Mourct.” 

But the Trouches did not seem to hear. They were quite at ho.'ne 
in the hall; they were looking about them in delight, as if die bouse 
had been made os'cr to them as a p.’-csent. 

“It’s very nice, very nice, isn’t it, Honore? Our letters from Ovid 
didn’t mate it sound as nice as thb, \Shat did I say? ‘Honor6’, I 
said, ‘we must go; sve shall be better off there, and I shall be better.’ 
And you see, I was right.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Honors, mumbling, “it must be s'cry comfortable. 
And the garden’s pretty large, I think.” 

Then he turned to Mourct and asked : 

“Do you allo'.v your tenants to stroll in die garden, monsieur ?” 
But Mourct had no time to reply. Abb6 Faujas, who h.ad come 
lower dowTi, roared in a voice of thunder: 
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■ Xow then, Trouchel Now then, Olympe!” _ , 

They turned round. And when they saw him standing on the 
-uirs in a towering lagc, they made themselves small, they .stooped 
their backs and followed. He led the way, without adding another . 
u ord, without appearing to notice even that the Mourets were there, 
staring at this curious procession. Madame Faujas, to case matters, 
gave Marthc a smile as she brought up the rear. But when Marthe 
had gone out, and Mouret was left to himself, he stayed a moment 
in the hall. Upstairs on the second floor, doors were slamming, 
furiously. There was one loud outburst of voices and then deathly 
silence. 

“Has he put them in the dungeon ?” Mouret said with a chuckle. ' 
“Anyway, it’s a nasty family.” . • 

The next morning, Trouche, decently dressed all in black, clean 
shaved, his scanty hair carefully brushed to the front, was in- 
troduced by Abb^ Faujas to Marthe and the ladies of the com- 
mittee. He was forty-five, had very good hand-writing, said that he ' 
had run the accountancy for a long time in a business firm.' The 
ladies took him on at once. He was to represent the committee, 
see to practical details, from ten to four, in an office up on the 
first floor of the hospice. His salary was fifteen hundred francs a • 
month. 

“\'ou see, they’re very quiet, these good people,” said Marthe to 
her husband, after a few days. 

And indeed the Trouches made no more noise than the Faujas. , 
Two or three times Rose felt sure that she had heard the mother and 
daughter squabbling; but then at once the grave voice of the priest 
was raised, restoring peace. Trouche set off regularly at a quarter to ■ 
ten each morning and came back at a quarter past four. Olympe 
went out shopping sometimes with Madame Faujas. No one had so 
far seen her come downstairs alone. 

The window of the T rouches’ bedroom looked out over the garden ; 
it was the last one on the right, facing the trees of Government 
House. Long red calico curtains, trimmed with yellow, hung behind 
the glass, making a splash of colour in contrast with the white 
curtains belonging to the priest. Also the v/indow was always kept 
shut. One evening when Abb6 Faujas was sitting on the terrace with 
to mother together with Mouret, a little involuntary cough was 
Mrd. The priest quickly glanced up, looked annoyed, and saw the 
s adows of Olympe and her husband, leaning out of their window, 
eepmg quite still. Faujas kept on looking up for a moment or tsvo, 
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breaking ofThis conversation with Martlic. Tlic couple npMfiiiti 
their heads in. Tiie faint squeak of the window-catch was lic.ud. 

“Mother,” said the priest, “you ought to go uj). I’m afraid y„v) 
might catch a ciiill.” 

Madame Faujas said good evening to everyone and went. Wlien 
she was gone, Marthe resumed the conversation, asking in an 
obliging voice; 

"Is your sister not so well? I haven’t seen her for a week.” 

“She needs a good rest,” the priest answered curtly. 

But Marthe pressed her point, out of kindheartedne!.'!, 

“She lives very shut in; the air would do her good. Tli'-v C}r ndirr 
evenings arc still quite warm. Why doesn't she ever come flown tn 
the garden? She hasn’t been down there once. Yet you knov/ that ilif 
garden is entirely at your disposal.” 

The priest declined, half mumbling a fc*.v words; then lAoum, n, 
embarrass him further, became even more amiable lb, an bis v/lf". 


“Just what I was saying this morning! 
I’abbd, might well come down and do eome 
of an afternoon, instead of Bring shut in, up- 
she didn’t dare show her face at the v.-i.-,do; 
any chance? We’re rarely not so alarming r. 
with Monsieur Trcuche; he bc;-.s up 'me stai 
down now and thm^ and sn <r--erJr.g 


Your si'.tcr, mor.’i'mr 
sev/iri.g in the '.mli.'d.f, 
i’jihz. Or." woo!'! 

Do v/r '.c.'.re i.-y 

* ?i:l ‘.’’'.t: ** 

n. S'> t*:!! 

'’J Kv/ "/* * 



.af.pcd and lulled there. Abb6 Faujas still refrained from talking of 
God; he remained just a friend to her, charmed her only by his grave , 
manner, by the faint suggestion of incense conveyed in his cassock; 
Two or three times when alone with him, she had again burst into 
nervous fits of sobbing, without knowing why, yet feeling happy to be 
crying so. And each time he had done no more than take her hands 
in silence, soothing her with his strong calm gaze. When she wanted 
to talk to him of her moods of sadness that came without cause, of 
her secret joys, of her need to be guided, he hushed her words tvith . 
a snulc; he said that these things were no concern of his, that she • 
must speak of them with Abb^ Bourrette. So then she bore the burden 
of it all herself, and was left quivering. And he, assuming greater 
stature, passed beyond her reach like a god, to whose feet she then . 
came, bending the knees of her soul. , 

Marthe’s main occupations now were the masses and religious ■ 
devotions that she attended. She was happy in the great nave of 
St. Saturnin; there she tasted to the full the purely physical r^tful- 
ness that she sought. W^en she was there, all else was forgotten. It 
was as though a great windov/ had opened on another life, a life so • 
infinitely broad and deep, so full of emotion that it filled her and 
sufficed. But she still had her dread of the cathedral; she came to it - 
with a shrinking feeling, a nervous bashfulness that made her glance 
behind her when she was pushing the door open, .to see .whether 
anyone was watching her walk in. But then, once inside, she gave ■ 
way; all was tender to her. even the well-fed’ voice of Afab6 
Bourrette, who, after absolution, kept her kneeling a few minutes 
longer, talking to her about Madame Rastoil’s dinners or the last 
evening in the green salon. 

Marthe often returned home quite overcome. Religion broke her ' 
utterly. Meanwhile Rose had become all-powerful in the house. She 
was sharp with Mouret, scolded him because he soiled too much 
linen, made him eat when supper was ready. She even undertook . 
his salvation. 

mistress is quite right to lead a Christian life,” she said to 
damned, you will, monsieur,- and- quite 
nghdy too, because at heart you're not good; no, youfre not good! 
You ought to take her to mass next Sunday.” ■ . 

Mouret gave a shrug. He let things go as they would, did house- 
work himself, gave the dining-room a sweep when the floor seemed 
too dusty. But the children were more of a worry. During the • 
0 1 ays their mother was hardly ever there. Ddsir^e and .Octave 
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(!>c had failed in his matriculation once r-irr.-r-. -ci - ;cr.; 

upside-down; Serge, who was unwell, kepi ic ^ i“i- Tree:.* 
days reading in his room. He had become cut nr"nim.r: ' .ce _i:.: 
Faujas, wlio lent him books. Mourct me T'-'':' ■wrr-ienrc Tmrrm. 
trying to liandic the youngsters: Octave cjprma^p- ."r'l ear -’.m,. 
Before term began he decided against ani i’cc year it: . 

boy; he would find him a post with a bemaesr rmm m _mrrri_:r. 

“As you don’t care to keep an eye c~ laem.’’ 2 ie eaa. -1: _L_imre 
“I really must find them somewhere else i.r re. 1 m.’c mar-c 1- icr- 
longcr. I’d rather turn them out of tie binese. -T mai rpi.'cr ~r-_ 
well, it can’t be helped. In the first pi-ace. Oma-'car im:mrrra;--i.rr.._ 
never matriculate. Far better train him ai miae cr- mmr: rr rrmm 
than let him roam the streets with a omi'mi afren-dim. He i- m-rnm 
out and about in the town,’’ 

Marthc was quite upset; when she hsarf ma: hiit wnr pamrr. 
lose one of her children, she seemed to ■•ait om nf z aitcp rr: a 
week, she managed to get Octave’s cepamart pmcr/Die:'. Zm in 
more to the house, resumed her previem ii'e o' ami'my. r!mc ma: 
she wilted again ; and when one day Oi-cart rare her a iiiir nm. icr 
her he svas leaving that evening for MarT.tcZei; cht zn -pz-vrir ; 
resist, she was content with giving him gi>i *5 advia*. 

Mourct, when he came back from the ciaticm itiihta-vir-.Tmrt; 
He looked for his tvife, found her in the rardm amdm aa. im.cm 
crying. And there Mourct unburdened hi.miem 

“So .that’s one the less’.’’ he shouted. “Vvmat a mtucmt ct 

for you. You can traipse round the churchti y-jzi -ic r-zn. .it.'. 
Don’t you worry; the other two won’t be rm^-dar imm rm..:.^-m rr 
Serge because he's a gentle lad, and I third: he’r a hi ■'cun.r m rri- 
off to study law; but if he’s in the way, rJl take cid .cz.-r.m; 
as well. As for Desiree, she shall go to her nurce.” 

Marthc continued weeping silently. 

“What do you c.\'pcct? One can’t be outd-ior: and m. 
chosen to be out, your children don’t count any Icr.p-m minm • 
reason. Besides we must make room, eh, for all t.ie peicie 
house. Tile house isn’t big enough now. Lucky vre dc-a.i C f ... 
not turned out ourselves.” 

He paused and looked up; he was examining the vd.cdii'v-: c-- ■ - 
second floor. 

“Now don’t cry yourself silly. You’re being v/atched. T&' 
sec those two eyes looking through the chink in the red eu-* . " 
know them well; tlicy’rc the eyes of that sister of the cnie;- 
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i;re to see them up there, any time of the day. It may. be that the 
pnest is a decent man, but those Trouche people — why, 1 feel them 
crouching behind their curtains like wolves on the watch. -I bet that ■ 
if the priest wasn’t there to stop them, they’d be out of that window 
in the dark to steal my pears. Wipe your eyes, good wife; you may be 
sure that our quarrels arc a feast for them. I don’t see why, just 
because tliey have caused our son to leave, we should show, them 
how grieved we arc about it, you and 1.” 

His voice was quavering, he wasn’t far from sobbing himself. 
Marthe, overwhelmed, touched to the heart by his last words, was 
just about to throw herself into his arms. But they sverc afraid they 
might be seen, they felt there was a barrier between them. So then 
they parted; and Ol^pc’s eyes were still shining at the chink 
between the red curtains. , • . 




quarter of an hour both set off. The old priest mopped his 
• ■ A and swayed about the path, muttering broken sentence. • 

He would have died like a dog, without one prayer, if hL sister 
V adn’t come to warn me last night, about eleven. Hoiv glad I am 
=i-.e did, the dear thing. He didn’t want to compromise a sinpe one 
of us, he might have passed away without the last sacraments even. 
Yes, good friend, there he lay dying, shut away by himself, nlone, 
deserted, such a fine intelligence too, and he only lived to do good.” 

He paused; then after a little he went on, speaking in a changed, 
voice: 

■ “Do you think Fenil will pardon me for this ? Never, surely. When 
Compan saw me coming with the holy oil, he said no, he called to 
me to go away. Well, it’s done ! I shall never be rector. I would rather 
it was that way. At least I did not let Compan die like a dog. He had 
been at war with Fenil for thirty years. When he took to his bed he 
told me so; ‘Well,’ he said, ‘Fenil wins; now that I’m dosvn, he’ll 
strike.’ Ah, poor Compan! So proud, so strong I saw him in the old 

days at St. Saturnin . Little Eusebius, the choir-boy I took with 

me to give the na'iean, was quite flustered when he saw where we 
were going cvers nme he r.ang his bell he looked behind him, as 
though he uas afraid .Abb^ Fenil might hear him.” . 

Abbe Faujas, striding ah.ng with head down, was looking 
though ifui and still said nothing: he seemed not to be listening to his 
companion. ' ' ■ 

“H.a.s h'.s lordship been warned?” he suddenly asked. ; 

But Abb^ Bourreitc in his turn seemed thoughtful. He did not 
reply. Then, as they reached .Abbe Compan’s door, he whispered: 

“TcI! him that we have just met Fenil and that he greeted us. 
That will give him pleasure. He’ll think that I’m rector.” 

They walked upstairs silently. The sister of the dying man opened 
the door. At the sight of the two priests, she burst into sobs, and ' 
stammered out through her tears : 

“It’s all over. He’s just passed away in my arms. I was alone. As 
he was d^dng he looked around him and murmured: *I jiiust have 
the plague, they’ve pardoned me.’ Ah, messieurs, he died with his 
eyes full of tears.” 

• They passed into the little bedroom where Abbd Compan lay. 
W ith Ws head on a pillow he seemed to be sleeping. His eyes were 
still open, and his white face, ever so sad, was still tearful; the tears 
were running dosvn his checks. Abbe Bourrette dropped to . his 
knees, sobbing and praying, with his head on the blankets trailing 
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down. Abb6 Faujas remained standing, looking at the poor man 
dead ; then, after kneeling for a moment, he left the room discreetly. 
Abbd Bourrette, deep in his grief, did not even hear him close the 
door. 

Abbd Faujas went straight to the bishop’s palace. In his lordship’s 
antc-chamber he met Abbd Surin carry'ing a load of papers. 

“Did you want to see his lordship?” asked the secretary’ with his 
eternal smile.” If so, you’ve come on a bad day. His lordship is so 
busy that he has closed his door on all and sundry'.” 

“It’s about a very urgent matter,” said Abbe Faujas calmly. 
“At any rate he can be told that I am here. I will wait, if necessary!” 

“I’m afraid you’ll be wasting your time. His lordship has 
several people with him. Come back tomorrow; that would be 
better.” 

But just as the priest was taking a chair, the bishop opened the 
door of his study. He appeared very annoyed to see his visitor, and 
feigned at first not to recognise him. 

"My child,” he said to Surin, “when you have filed those papers, 
come back at once; I have a letter to dictate to you.” 

Then turning to the priest who was respectfully standing, he said: 

“Ah, it's you. Monsieur Faujas. I am very pleased to see you. 
Come in, come in to my study'. No, y’ou never disturb me.” 

Bishop Roussclot’s study tvas a large, rather dark room where a 
great wood fire continually' burned, winter- and summer alike. 
Carpel and curtains were very thick and deadened the air; one 
seemed to be stepping into lukewarm water. Here the bishop lived 
in an armchair, as. snug as a dowager lady in retirement, hating 
noise, and unloading the cares of the diocese on Abbd Fenil. His 
great love was classical literature. It was said that he was secretly 
translating Horace; little lines from the Greek Anthology were also 
his delight, and he would let out improper quotations; these he 
enjoyed with all the candour of the literary man unaffected by 
vulgar prudery’. 

“You see, there’s no one with me,” he said, as he settled down by 
the fire; “but I’m a little out of sorts, so I put a guard on my door. 
You may' talk, 1 am at your disposal.” 

Undcrly’ing his usu.al politeness there was a vague uneasiness, a 
resigned acceptance. When Abbd Faujas told him of the death of 
the rector, he rose to his feet, alarmed and annoyed. 

“\Vhat!” he cried. “My worthy' Compan gone, and I not allowed 
to say farewell! No one warned me. Ah, indeed, friend, you were 


■ hen you hinted that I was no longer master here; advantage ■ 
of niy kindness.” • 

• ^^,ur lordship knows how devoted I am to you," said Abb6 
! .lujas. "A sign is all I ask.” 

The bishop nodded his head, saying thoughtfully: 

“Yes, yes, 1 have not forgotten your offer — yours is an excellent 
heart. But, but, if I broke with Fenil, what an uproar there would be! < 

I should be deafened for a week. Yet if I was sure that you would rid 
me at a stroke of this personage, if I wasn’t afraid that before a week , 
was out he would be back to set his foot on your throat ” 

Abbd Faujas was unable to ronceal a stnile. Tears came in the;- 
bishop’s eyes. 

"I am afraid, that’s the truth,” he went on, as he relapsed into 
his armchair; "it's as bad as that It’s tliis wretch who has been the 
death of Compan and concealed his last hour from me, so that I 
should not go and close his eyes; what dreadful things he thinks of. 
But, you know, 1 would rather enjoy a life of peace. Fenil is very 
active, he’s most helpful with the diocese. When I am no longer 
here, things will pet Imps be bcttei thought out,” 

He was easiet now ; his smile was coming back. 

"Besides, all's going well at the moment, I sec no difficulties. We 
can St ait 

.-\bbe Faujas sat down, and said calmly: 

"Of course But it ss ill be necessary for you to appoint a rector at 
St. S.uiirnin, in place of Abbe Compan.” 

Bi.shc>p Rdimsclot put his hands to his brow, looking desperate. 

“Goodness, sou’re right'” he stammered, "I was forgetting that. 
Honest Compan d' sn’t know what ttouhic he’s giving me by dying - 
so suddenly witlnuit mv being warned I promised you the post, - 
didn’t I?” ' • 

The priest bowed his head 

“Well, friend, now you must save me, you must let me take back • 
my promise, \’ou know how Fenil detests you; the success of the , 
Hospice of the \'irgin has made him quite furious. He swears that 
he won’t let you conquer Plassans. You sec that I’m talking quite - 
openly with you. Now, during the last few days, as there was talk of 
the rectorship at St. Saturnin, I mentioned your name. Fens! flew 
into the most frightful temper, and 1 had to swear that I would give 
the post to one of his men, Abbe Chardon, whom you know, and 
a most worthy person besides. No, my friend, do this for me; give 
up this idea. I will give you any compensation you ask.” 
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The priest remained grave. After pausing as though to commune 
with himself, he said: 

“You are aware, my lord, that I have no personal ambitions: my 
wish is to live in retirement, and it would be a real pleasure to give 
up this post. Only I am not my own master, I am anxious to satisfy 
the protectors who take an interest in me. For your own sake, my 
lord, think before you make a decision which you might regret 


later on.” 

Although Abb6 Faujas had spoken very humbly, the bishop fell 
the hidden threat in these words. He rose, took a few steps, a victim 
of the most painful perplexity. Then, throwing up his hands, he said: 

“Oh well, it will mean a long spell of worry — I should have 
preferred to avoid this explanation, but since you insist, I must 
spc.ak out frankly. It’s this way, my dear abbe; Abbe Fcnil charges 
you with many things. As I think I told you, he must have rs-ritten 
to Iksatigon, where apparently he learned the regrettable stories 
familiar to y'ou. Of course you did explain them all ass-ay for me, 
and I know your merits, your life of repentance and retirement, bu: 
tlicrc it is! The vicar-gcncral has weapons against you, and makes 
formidaiilc use of them. Often I hardly know how to defend yem 
And when tlie minister asked me to accept you in my diccese, I dfd 
not conceal that your position here would be difficult. Then he 
became more pressing, he told me that svas your affair, and nmZ- 
1 gave way. Only you must not conic today and ask me for toomnrh.'-' 

Abbe Faujas bad not bent his head; he raised it even, Ircxed me 
bishop in the face, saying briefly: 

"\'ou gave me your word, my lord.” 

"Certainly, certainly. Poor Compan was sinking lo-.'-nr every nrr, 
you came and disclosed certain things to me; so then I —rnhem i 
don t deny it. — Listen, I’ll tell you everything sc me — 
accuse me of veering like a weathercock. You cmimm mm me 
minister was very anxious that you should hast the rmrnrmm m 5n 
Saturnin. IVcll, I urotc, I infomed myself, one cfmrnfmi: -mm 
to die ministry. They almost laughed in his face, -me- icm mm mar 
they didn t even knosv of you. The minister ccnmlmeiv demec 
hc is your protector, do you hear.^ If von lie. IT rmf me i ^ 
in whirli he speaks of you quite hanhiv." 

And with that he reached a hart'’ o— 


Faujas had risen to his feet, still keepicr his 
there was something a little ironical and nr 
“Ah, my lord, my lord!” he murm-med 
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And, as if he did not care to explain things further, he added 

.if’fr a pause: ' ■ - < 

“You can take back your promise, my lord. Believe me, in all this 
i was thinking more of you than myself. Later on, when it vdll be 
too late, you will remember my warning.” 

Already he >vas making for the door; but the bishop detained him, 
brought him back and asked uneasily, speaking low: ■ 

“Come now, what do you mean? Explain younelf, dear Monsieur 
Faujas. I know very well that they’re not pleased with me in Paris, 
ever since the Marquis of Lagrifoul was elected. Little do they know 
me if they think I had a hand in that; why, I hardly move out of 
my study twice a month. So you think they accuse me of getting the 
marquis in?” 

• , “Yes, I fear so,” said the priest bluntly. 

“Why, it’s absurd, I’ve never meddled with politics, I live among 
. my beloved books. Fcnil did it all. I told him twenty times that he - 
would end by making things difficult for me in Paris.” 

He stopped and blushed slightly, regretting that his last tvords had 
slipped out. Abbe Faujas sat dots’n opposite him once more, and 
spoke in a deep sonorous voice: 

“My lord, you have just condemned your vicar-general, and I 
said no more than that to you. Do not continue to link forces with ' 
him, or he will create serious difficulties for you. Think what you 
may, I have friends in Paris. I know that the hiarquis of LagrifouPs 
election has turned the government very much against you. Rightly 
or uTongly, you are thought to be solely responsible for the opposition 
movement so apparent here in Plassans, where the minister for 
special reasons is extremely an-xious to win a majority. If the 
ro^’alist candidate won again at the next elections, it would be most 
annoying, and I should have fears for your peace of mind.” 

“But this is outrageous!” cried the unfortunate bbhop, fidgetting 
in his armchair. “As if I could stop the royalist candidate getting in! 
Have I got the smallest influence? Have I ever had a hand in all 
this ? \^'hy, there are days when I feel like going and shutting myself 
up in a convent. I should take my library svith me and lead a nice 
quiet life. Fenil ought to be bishop instead of me. If I listened to 
Fenil, I should be putting myself right across the government, I 
would only listen to Rome, and send Paris about its business. But 
that doesn’t suit my mood at all, I want to die in peace. — So you 
say the minister is furious tvith me?” 

Tlie priest did not answer, but the two creases which appear^ at 


the corners of his mouth gave his face an expression oi silnX 
scorn. 

\Vhy, if I thought I v/as making myself agreeable to him b'i 
appointing you rector of St, Saturnin,” the bishop continued, "1 
ivould try to arrange it. But, but I assure you, you are inislakcn; 
you arc not in the odour of sanctity.” 

Abbd Fauj.as made an abrupt gesture. In a moment of sudden 
impatience he showed his hand: 

Ah ! arc you forgetting that vile stories about me arc going amnd. 
that I arrived in Plassans with a cassock in holes? Wlicn a lost mat; 
^sent to his post of danger, he is disowned until his hour of triim;ph. 
Help to success, my lord, and you’ll see that I h.an- friends 



' 'up had shuddered ever so slightly; but then he made a ’ 
Ill Illness that was almost amusing. He gave Abbd Faujas 

. 4 .. 

.uie, go this way," he stud, opening a door hidden under , a 
curtain. 

Fit Slopped Faujas on the threshold, went on looking at him and 

! iiiohuig; 

"Fenil will be furious. You promise to defend me against him if 
he bawls too loud? He’s your responsibility, I warn you. I also 
expect you to see that the Marquis of Lagrifoul is not re-elected. Yes, 

I shall be leaning on you now, dear Monsieur Faujas." 

He waved a goodbye with his white hand, then went back to the 
warmth of his study. The priest stood where he was, his back still 
bowed; he was surprised by the feminine case with which his lordsliip 
changed masters and yielded to the stronger. Only he felt that the 
prelate had just been, amusing himself with him, just as he must be 
secretly amused with Abbd Fenil, as he sat in that snug armchair of 
his where he translated Horace. 

Next Thursday, towards ten in the evening, when all the fine 
r.Company in Plassans were thronging the salon in green, Abbd Faujas 
'V^jcarcd at tlic threshold. He looked splendid, tall, rosy-faced, 
in a fine cassock that shone like satin. He still wore his grave 
jbut with a slight smile — oh, only the merest curve of his lips, 
what was needed to give a friendly glow to his austere face. 

“Ah, here’s the dear rector!” gaily exclaimed Madame de. 
Condamin. 

JBut the mistress of the house was hastening towards him. Taking 
one of the priest’s hands in both her own, she led him to the centre 
of the drawing-room, gently moving her head from side to side, 
caressing him with her eyes. 

“What a surprise, what a delightful surprise!" she kept saying. 
“We haven’t seen you for ages. Must we then wait till good fortune 
. comes your way, before you remember your friends?” 

The priest was bowing right and left with easy assurance. And 
round him, tvhat a flattering ovation, what a whispering of enchanted 
ladles ! Madame Dclangre and Madame Rastoil did not wait for him 
to come and greet them; they came fonvard to congratulate him on 
his appointment, which was official since iliat morning. Tire mayor, 
the police m.agistrate, even Monsieur de Bourdcu gave him the 
bcaniest handshakes. ' 

“What a fellow, eh ?’’ Monsieur de Condamin was whispering in 
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rair, Abb^ Faujas had the upper hand. >And so the fair 
, ..N'hioncrs gently basked in the rays of the rising sun. 

About half-way through' the evening Abb6 Bourrette walked iri. 
TJip talk died down, curious eyes wcrc turned upon him. Everyone 
knew that only the day before he was still counting on the rectorship 
at St. Satumin. He had acted as locum for Abbd Comp'an during 
his long illness; the place was his. He remained standing a moment 
on the threshold without noticing the stir his arrival had caised, a- 
little short of breath and blinking his eyes. Then, catching sight of 
Abb6 Faujas, he hurried to him, shook him by both hands effusively, 

and exclaimed; - ; • • ■ 

“Ah, my dear friend! let me congratulate you. I’ve just come 
from your house where I learned from your mother that you were 
here. How glad I am to mcet.with you." 

Abhd Faujas had risen to his feet, feeling awkward in spite of his 
great self-command, quite surprised by these warm words which he 
certainly "was not expecting. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “I had to accept, in spite of my short- 
comings. At first I declined, and mentioned to his lordship other, 
worthier names, and yours as well." 

Abb£ Bourrette screwed up his eyes; then taking him aside, spoke 
in a low voice; 

“His lordship told me all about it. Apparently Fcnil simply 
wouldn’t hear of me. He would have sent the diocese up in flames, 
if I had been appointed. Those were his very words. My crime was 
tJuat I closed poor Corapan’s eyes. — And he pressed, as you know, 
for the appointment of Abb6 Chardon, a pious man no doubt, but 
notoriously inadequate. The vicar-general’s idea was to use his 
name and rule himself. It was then that his lordship gave you the 
appointment to dodge and counter him. That gives me my revenge. 

I am delighted, my dear friend. Did you know the story?” 

“No, not in detail.” 

"■Vi’cll that's how it all happened, I can assure you. I got the facts 
from the lips of the bishop himself. Between ourselves, he did hold 
out something attractive by way of compensation. The second 
vicar-general, Abbd Vial, has long wanted to go and live in Rome; 
the post would fall vacant, you understand. However, silence about 
a!! this. I’d rather have this than ten pots of gold.” 

Then he went on shaking Abb6 Faujas’ hands, while his broad 
face beamed with pleasure. The ladies standing near by exchanged 
glances of astonishment and then smiled. But the dear old man’s 
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, Marthe was waiting for him by the door. The night was 

.Lu l In the street outside the darkness half-blinded them. They 
. ,.id across Government . Square ‘ without saying a word. But 
! ■ they were outside the house in Balande Street,- Marthe 
• : 'i< hfd the priest on his arm, just as he was 'putting the key into 
:ke lock. . • . • ■ ’ • 

‘"1 am very happy indeed about your good fortune,” she said in 
a voice full of emotion. “Be kind to me today and grant me the 
favour you have refused so far. I assure you, Abbe Bounette doesn’t 
understand ihe. You alone can guide and save me.” 

His gesture seemed to brush her aside. Then, when he had 
opened the door and lit the httle lamp which Rose left at the foot of 
the staii-s, he said to her gently, as he began going up: 

• '“You promised me to be reasonable. I will think about what you 
ask. We’ll talk about it.” 

She could have kissed his hands. She only went into her bedroom 
when she heard him close his door on the floor above. And while she 
was undressing and getting into bed she had no ear for Mouret, . 
already half-asleep as he told of the gossip going round the town. 
He had been to his club, the Club of Commerce, which he rarely 
visited. 

“Yes, Abb6 Faujas has been one too many for Abbd Bourrette,” 
he said for the tenth time, as he turned his head on the pillow. “He’s 
not much of a man, Abb<5 Bourrette. Still, it’s good fun to watch the 
cassocks rending each other. The other day, you remember, when 
they were kis.sing and hugging down at the end of the garden, 
sveren't they just like two brothers? Ah yes, they even steal one 
another’s parishioners.— Why don't you answer, good wife? Do 
you think it isn't true? No, you’re dropping off, eh? Weil, good- 
night, till tomorrow." 

He fell asleep, still mumbling a little. Marthe, svide-cyed, lay 
staring up at the ceiling lit by the night light, listening to the 
shuffle of Abbe Faujas’ slippers, as he went to bed. 




' h jt her husband and the priest were not good friends. Quite 
r. -it committees at the hospice, the other ladies asked her 
.r' ip.s which tried her patience. For the truth %v-as that she • 
-cened to be very happy just then, very calm; the house in 
;t hindc Street had never seemed to enjoy such an even temperature. 
As AbbcFaujas had let her understand that he would take charge of 
h'T conscience when he judged that Abbe Bourrette was no longer 
adequate, she was liring on this hope, with all the girlish joy of a first 
communicant promised holy pictures if she is good. At limes she 
thought that she was going back to childhood; she had sensations 
and desires whose freshness, whose youthfulness quite moved her. In 
the spring one day when hlouret was clipping his tall bo.x hedges, 
he was surprised to find her' under the arbour at the end of the 
garden, among the young shoots growing in the tvarm air, with her 
eyes bathed in tears. 

"What’s the matter with you, my dear?” he asked in concern. 
“Nothing, dear, really,” she answered \rith a smile. “I am happy, 
so happy." 

He shrugged his shoulders, and went on clipping with neat strokes 
of the shears to bring his hedging into perfect line. It was a great 
, pride for him, each year, if his box-hedges looked the trimmest of all 
in the neighbourhood. Marthe, who had wiped her-eyes,-faV<r!rttv 5 '^ 
coming in her throat and began crying Sgaln, great hot tears^p’s 
was touched to the hc.art by the sm.cll of the green freshly-cut fronds. 
She w'as forty now, and it was her youth that she tvas crying for. 

Meanwhile, since he had become rector, Abb^ Faujas wasshowing 
a gentle dignity which seemed to increase his stature. He had a 
masterly way of carrying his breviary and his hat. At the cathedral 
he had declared his strength by strokes that secured the respect of 
the clergy. Abb6 Fcnil, defeated again in two or three questions of 
detail, appeared to be leaving the field to his adversary. But the new 
, rector was not so foolish as to triumph by sheer force. He had his 
own form of pride; jt was surprisingly pliant and humble. He felt 
very clearly that Pl^sans was as yet far from won. So, if he stopped 
sometimes in the street to shake hands with Monsieur Delangre, he 
simply exchanged passing greetings with Monsieur dc Bourdeu, 
Monsieur Maffrc and others among Monsieur Rastoil’s guests. A 
whole section of society in the town was still not at all sure about 
him. He was accused of holding very queer political opinions. It was 
time he came out into the open, declared himself for a party. But 
no, he smiled, he said that he was of the party of the upright, which 
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■ rrj roachcs, shouting that I was to blame and had brought 
, . ; badly . I am really in a very trying position . I should have 

1 , ' I hat I was better known than that; I have sixty years of 
life to my credit.” 

Ard he went on wailing, spoke of the sacrifices he had made for 
h,'- ^on, talked of his practice,' which he was afraid of losing. 

Abb^ Faujas stood in the middle of the garden walk with his head 
up, listening gravely. 

“I should be only too glad to be of help,” he said obligingly. 
“I’ll sec Monsieur MafFre and tell him that his justifiable indigna- 
tion has carried him too far; I’ll even ask him to let me see him 
tomorrow. He’s over there, next door.” 

He walked across the garden, bent over towards Monsieur MafTre, 
who indeed was alway's there, keeping company with Madame 
Rastoil. But when the police magistrate heard that the rector wanted 
to have a talk with him, he said that he wouldn’t like him to be 
inconvenienced ; he was at his disposal and would be honoured to . 
pay him a visit the next day. 

"Ah, rector,” added Madame Rastoil, “my congratulations on 
^ your sermon last Sunday. All the ladies here were very moved, let 
me assure you.” 

He bowed, again walked across the garden, to come and explain 
to Dr. Porquicr. And then, until it was dark he slowly walked the 
paths, taking no further part in the conversation on either side, 
listening to the laughter of the two groups, to right and to left. 

Next day, when Monsieur Maffre called, Abbe Faujas was 
superintending the work of two men who were repairing the W'ater 
basin. He had expressed a desire to see the fountain playing; a 
basin without water was not cheerful, he said. Mourct was not in 
favour of this; he maintained that accidents might happen, but 
Marthe liad solved the difficulty by deciding that the basin should 
have a little wire fence, " ■ 

“Please, rector,” called Rose, “the magistrate has come to see you.” 

Abbd Faujas hurried in. He was going to take Monsieur Maffre - 
up to the second floor, to his own apartment, but Rose was already 
opening the door into the drawing-room. 

“Please walk in,” she said. “Aren’t you living here? Why make 
the magistrate walk up two flights of stairs? Only, if you had 
warned me this morning, I would have dusted the drasvlng-room.” 

As she canac out and closed the door, after throwing the shutters' 
open, 'Mourct called her into the dining-room. 
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’\rcttes, even p^^iy n gnme of or clicss. rOicres no liberty, 

% won’t take if you allow them none. Only, you may well under; 
Lind that I wouldn’t send them to every cafe. Wliat I should like 
L'lem to have is a special centre, a club, such as I have seen in 

icveral towns.” , , 

Then he worked out a complete scheme. Monsieur Maffre 
gradually Tiegan to .see the idea, nodded his head and said: . 

"Excellent, excellent. It would be a worthy pendant to the 
Hospice, of the Virgin. Ah, it’s a fine plan, rector, and wc must 
sec that something is done.” 

“■Well,”, viras the priest’s last word as he went tvith him as far as 
the street, “since you think the idea is a good one, say a word 
about it to your friends. I’ll sec Monsieur Delangrc and talk to him 
about it too; On Sunday, after vespers, wc might hold a meeting 
at the cathedral to decide about this.” 

On Sunday, Monsieur Maffre brought Monsieur Rastoil. They 
found Abb6 Faujas and Monsieur Dclangre in a little room adjoining 
the vestry. The gentlemen proved to be very enthusiastic. A decision 
to form a boys’ club was voted; only they battled for some time 
about the best name for the club. Monsieur Maffre was determined 
that it should be called "Jesus Club”. Finally the rector lost his 
patience over this. 

“Ah, no!” he c-xclaimcd. “You wouldn’t get anyone; the few 
boys who did join would be laughed at. You must sec that religion 
can’t be thrust into the scheme; on the contrary, I mean to leave 
religion ton the doorstep outside. All we arc after is to give young 
feliotra decent amusement, and so win them over to our side — 
nothing more.” 

The police magistrate was looking at the presiding judge in such 
surprise and dismay that Monsieur Dclangre had to put his head 
down to conceal a smile. He gave the priest’s cassock a discreet tug. 
So Faujas calmed down and continued more softly: 

“I don’t suppose you have any doubts about me, gentlemen. So 
will you kindly leave the running to me, please. I propose wc 
choose just a simple name; diis, for c.xample: “Youth Club”, which 
means just what it says.” 

Monsieur Rastoil and Monsieur Maffre gave svay, though the 
name seemed a litdc uninspiring to them: They then talked about 
appointing the rector chairman of a provisional committee. 

1 believe,” murmured Monsieur Dclangre, giving Abbe Faujas 
-a glance, that this wouldn’t fall in with the ideas of the rector.” 
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“Of course, I say no,” said the priest, wth a slight shrug of 
his shoulders; “my cassock would scare off those who were shy or 
lukc-v.’arrn. We should only get the pious lads, and they’re not the 
ones for whom we are opening this club. We want to gather in tlic 
stray sheep, in a word, make disciples — isn’t that so?” 

“Why, of course,” answered the presiding magistrate. 

“Very well, it will be better for us to keep in the background, 
especially m>'sclf. This is what I propose to you. Your son. Monsieur 
Rastoil, and yours. Monsieur Dclangre, alone shall be to the front. 
The idea for this club shall be theirs. Send them to me tomorrow, 
and I’ll go into it all fully with them. I already have suitable 
premises in view, and draft articles prepared. And, as for your 
uvo sons, Monsieur Maffre, they of course shall head the list of 
members.” 

The presiding judge seemed flattered by the part allotted to his 
son. And so these proposals were agreed, in spite of opposition from 
the police magistrate, who had hoped to win some credit from the 
formation of the club. The very next day, Severin Rastoil and 
Lucicn Dclangre got into touch svith Abb6 Faujas. Severin was a 
tall young man of twenty-five, with an ill-shaped head, a slow brain, 
who had just been called to the Bar thanks to the position occupied 
by his father. His father was anxiously trying to get him an appoint- 
ment as a deputy prosecutor, having little hope of his working up 
a practice. Lucien on the other hand was short, quick-eyed, sharp- 
headed, and pleaded with the assurance of an old hand, though 
younger by a year; the Plassans Gazelle talked of him as a coming 
light at the Bar. It was to him especially that Abbe Faujas gave 
the minutest instructions; the son of the presiding judge did the 
errands, bursting with importance. In three weeks the Youth Club 
v.-as formed and already installed. 

Lj-ing under the Church of the Minims, at the end of Sauvaire 
Place, there were large dependencies and an old convent refectory, 
no longer in use. These were the premises that Abbd Faujas had 
in view. The clerg)' of the parish were very \s'illing to hand them 
over. So one morning the provisional committee of the Youth Club 
put the workmen in, among these rather cellar-like rooms. The 
worthy people of Plassans were amazed when they realized that a 
caf£ -was being installed actually underneath the church. But by 
the fifth day, doubt was no longer possible; a caf6 indeed it was. 
Settees -were going in, marble-topped tables, chairs, two billiard 
tables, three cascfuls of crockery and glass. A doorway was opened 
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t ,f far cad of the building, as far away as possible from the 
' a iif the Minims. Long red curtains— restaurant curtains, were 
I -n up inside the glass door, and there were five stone steps to go 
d .wn before pushing it open. The first thing one saw was a roomy 
hall, then beyond it. to the right, a smaller room and a reading- 
room. Finally, in a square-shaped one at the far end, two billiard 
tables had been installed. They stood just under the high altar. 

“Ah, you poor things, I pity you,” said Guillaume Porquicr one 
day when he happened to meet the Maffre boys on Sauvairc Place; 
“so they’re going to serve you a mass, now, between two games of ' 
bezique.” > 

Ambroise and Alphonse begged him not to speak with them any 
more in broad daylight, because their father had threatened to put' 
them into the navy if they had anything more to do with him. The 
truth was that, once the first sensation had died down, the Youth 
Club was having a great success. The bishop had agreed to become 
honorary president; he even came there one evening, accompanied 
by his young secretary-, Abb6 Surin; each of them drank a glassful 
of red-currant syrup in the smaller room and the glass used by his , 
lordship was respectfully kept on a dresser. This little episode is 
still affectionately recalled in Plassans. And the visit led to the 
enrolment of all the better class boys; it was quite bad form not to 
be a member of the Youth Club. 

Meanwhile, Guillaume Porquicr used to come prowling round 
the place, chuckling like a wolf-cub dreaming of a raid on the sheep- 
fold. The Maffre boys, in spite of their awful fear of their fatlier, 
adored this tall, shameless young man who told them stories about 
Paris and treated them to choice excursions into the surrounding 
country-. So they finally arranged to meet him every Saturday- 
evening at nine, on a bench along the road under the town walls. ' 
They used to get away from the club and chat till eleven in the 
dark shadows under the plane-trees. And Guillaume used to harp 
on their evenings spent under the Church of the Minims. 

“You’re still simple enough, you chaps,” he said, “to let your- 
selves be led by- the nose. It’s the verger, isn’t it, who serves you, 
with glasses of sugared water, as if he was administering com- 
munion ?” 

“No, -you’re wTong, I tell you,” Ambroise assured him. “You’d 
really- think you were in one of the caffa on the Place, the Cafd de 
France or the Travellers’ Cafd. You drink beer, punch, madeira, 
in fact anything you like, everything you have in other places.” 
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But Guillaume went on laughing and jeering. 

“Even so,” he said, “I wouldn’t touch any of their beastly stuff; 
I’d be too afraid they were doping it with some dnig to make me go 
to confession. I bet you play forfeits and kisses for a drink, or hot 
cockles?” 

The Maffre bop laughed heartily at these jokes. But they told 
him he was ssTong all the same, that ct'cn card-playing v.as allov/cd. 
There wasn’t a churchy atmosphere at all. .And you v.-cre very 
comfortable there, the settees were good, and there were mirrors 
all round. 

“Come, you won’t make me believe that you don’t hear the organ 
going, when there’s a celebration on, in the evening, at the Minims. 
The mere thought that baptizing, marrying and bur\'ing was going 
on overhead would make me swallow down my small coffee the 
wrong svay.” 

“There’s some truth in that,” said Alphonse. “The other day, I 
svas having a game of billiards with Severin in the daytime and we 
distinctly heard them reading the funeral service up above. It was 
the little daughter of the butcher who lives at the corner of Banne 
Street. Severin here is such an ass; he thought he could scare me 
by telling me that the burial crowd were going to tumble through 
on to my head.” 

“.Ah, there’s a nice club for you!” cried Guillaume. “I wouldn’t 
put a foot in it for all the gold in the world. You might just as well 
have your coffee in a vestry.” 

Guillaume really was verj* offended not to be a member. His 
father had told him not to put himself up, being afraid that he might 
not get in. But his annoyance was too much for him; he applied for 
membership without a word of warning beforehand to anyone. This 
made a great to-do. The committee that dealt with requests for 
admission included the tsvo Maffre bop. Lucien Dclangrc was 
chairman, and Sdverin Rastoil secretary. The young fellows were 
in a dreadful quandary. Though they didn’t like to back the 
application, they didn’t want to make themselves disagreeable to 
Dr. Porquicr — such a worthy man, with such excellent cravats, so 
completely trusted by all the best ladies. Ambroisc and .Alphonse 
begged Guillaume not to press things further, hinting that he didn’t 
stand a chance. 

“Ail right, let it go!” Guillaume replied. “You’re cowards, both 
of you. Do you think I’m really keen on joining yoiu- brotherhood? 
It’s just a leg-pull of mine. I want to .see whether you have the guts 
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■<; me out. A nice laugh I’ll have, on the day the cassocks slam 
d.>or in my face. And as for you two fcllon-s, you can go and 
use yourselves where you like; I ?haU never speak to you again.” 
in consternation about this, the two MafTrc bo>'s begged Lucien 
Deiangre to patch up things so as to avoid an outburst. Lucien put 
the problem to his standing adviser, Abbd Faujns, for whom he had 
furmed a disciple’s admiration. Every afternoon, from five to sLx, 
the priest came to the Youth Club. He used to walk through the 
hall in the friendliest way, wih a word for everyone, stopping 
sometimes and standing at a tabic to talk for a few minutes with 
some group. He never accepted a drink, not even a glass of plain 
water. Then he used to go into the reading room, sit down at the 
large table covered with a green cloth, attentively rc.ad a!! the 
newspapers taken in by the club, the Legitimist papers from Paris 
and the neighbouring dep.-trtments. Sometimes he would quickly 
jot some point down in a little note-book. After this he discreetly 
withdrew, again smiling at the members and shaking their hands. 
On some da^'S, however, he would stay longer, watch a chess game, 
with interest and talk cheerfully on every subject. The young fellows 
liked Wm very much. “When he talks,” they said, “you’d never 
think he teas a priest.” 

Wben the mayor’s son told him about the difEcuIt posidon 
created for the membership committee by Guillaume’s request, 
Abbe Faujas promised to intervene. And, sure enough, the ne.xt day 
he saw Dr. Porquior and told him about the alTair. The doctor wa.s 
very downcast. Did his son want to make him die of shame, then, 
by dishonouring his white hairs ? And what were they to decide now? 
If the request was withdrawn, the dishonour would be Just as great. 
The priest advised him to c.xiic Guillaume for two or three months 
to a country estate which he had some miles away; the rest he 
would see to himself. The solution found was verj' simple. As soon 
as Guillaume had gone away, (he membership committee put his 
request to one side, decl.rring that there was no hurry and tliat a 
decision would be taken later on. 

Dr. Porquier heard of this arrangement through Lucien Deiangre, 
one .afternoon when he was in the garden at Government House, 
He ran to the terrace. It was the hour when Abbd Faujas read liis 
breviary; there he was, sitting under the Mourets’ arbour. 

“Ah, rector, what thanks I owe you!” said the doctor, leaning 
down. “I should be very glad to shake you by the hand.” 

“It's rather high,” answered the priest, looking at the wall with 
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a smile. But Dr. Porquier wai a very effusive man, and not to be 
discouraged by obstacles. 

“Wait!” he cried. “If you’ll allow, rector, I’ll come round.” ' 

And he disappeared. The priest, still smiling, walked slovdy 
towards the little door opening on to the Chcvillottcs cul-dc-sac. 
The doctor was already knoclang on the wood w'ith discreet little 
knocks. 

“The door happens to be nailed up,” said the priest, “but one 
of the nails is broken. If one had a tool, it wouldn’t be difficult to 
get the other put.” 

He looked about and saw a spade. Without much trouble he 
opened the door, after pulling back the bolts. Then he stepped out 
into the lane, where Dr. Porquier overwhelmed him with kind 
svords. As they walked along the lane chatting together. Monsieur 
Maffre, who happened to be in Monsieur Rastoil’s garden at the 
time, also opened the corresponding little door tucked away behind 
the cascade. And the three of them had a good laugh about meeting 
this way in the empty lane. 

They stayed there a little time. As they took leave of the priest, 
the police magistrate and the doctor poked their heads into the 
Mourcts’ garden and looked round curiously. 

Mouret, who happened to be fixing stakes for his tomato plants, 
looked up and saw them. He stood there, dumb with surprise. 

“Well now!” he muttered. “Coming in here, arc they? It only 
remains for the priest to bring in both gangs!” 



... ' CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Serge -was now nineteen. He had a little room up on die second 
floor, opposite the priest’s apartment, where he lived almost 
cloistered in, reading a great deal. 

“I’ll have to throw your books in the fire,” Mouret used to say 
to him angrily. “You’ll end by taking to your bed.” 

And indeed the young man was so highly strung that the merest 
indiscretion gave him girlish upsets, trifles that confined him to his 
room for two or three days. Rose then used to soak him with her 
concoctions and when Mouret came up to shake him up a bit, as 
he put it, if the cook was there she used to turn her master out, 
and call: 

“Let him alone, the lamb! Can’t you see you’re the death ofhim 
with your roughness! Ah no, he doesn’t take after you, he’s the veiy 
image of his mother, and you’ll never understand either of them.” 

Serge used to smile. His father, seeing how delicate the boy svas, 
hesitated to send him straight off after leaving school to study law 
in Paris. He wouldn’t hear of a provincial university. Paris, he said, 
was the place for a tad who wanted to go far. He worked up great 
ambition in his son, saying that thicker heads — his Rougon cousins 
for e.vamplc— had got on very nicely. Every time the young man 
seemed to be in good shape, he fixed his departure for the early 
days of the following month. But cither the trunk wasn’t ready, or 
the lad was coughing a bit, and once again the date was put off. 
Each time Marthc, with her mild indifference, was content %\'ith 
murmuring: 

“He’s not trventy yet. It’s hardly wise to send such a boy off to 
Paris. Besides he’s not wasting his time here. You yourself say he 
svorks too hard.” 

Serge used to go to mass with his mother. His mind tvas very' 
religious, very sensitive and serious. As Dr. Porquier had advised 
plenty of exercise for him, he had become quite devoted to botany, 
went for excursions and then spent his afternoons drying plants 



that he had collected, sticking them in, classifying ' 

them. It was then that Abbd Faujas became his yw-S' 
priest had done some botanizing in the past; he g.nx" ' ‘ 
practical hints for which the young .man was very grave 
exchanged a few books, they went out together 5s: 

for a plant which the priest said must be gvos''in|: m tk 't ,vX' - 
When Serge was unwell, every morning he h.ad .t ''r''' 



They were only divided by 
almost lived in each other’s rooms. 

Often Mourct would get angrier still, in srv:; n: 
impassive caiin and the irritated look in Rose's rweSv 

“What can he be doing up there, the young cew';? ' kr ~v.',r, 
“I spend whole days without setting eyes on him. lie's h.;.~.r.v 
out of the priest’s room; they’re alwas’s ch..rt::nc ;r. e--"~.e.'v 
shall go to Paris right away. He’s as fit as a fidvrie .V„ e.-es.- 
spots and things arc just sliamming to get rerrea, 1; s re erse 
two looking at me like that, I won’t h-as-; the rrees: r-i-r.-rc 
laddie into a little saint.” 

So then he kept watch on ills son. When he thrr^; hr -ea 
the priest, he used to call up the stairs roughly. 

"I’d rather he was going to see womeni" he shemri rre hr 
exasperation. 

“Oh, monsieur!" said Rose. “That’s abrrrhahhle, " hr^r 3 
ideas." 

“yes, women! And I’ll take him there mysrif. "T.'r ir-rrr 
it with your pricsty business." 

Serge of course belonged to the Youth Qub. Ke-i 

(hough, as he preferred being by himself. But for 

Abbe Faujas, v/hom he met there occasionally, no do™ h>;'---r- 
never have gone to the dub at all. The priest taus;'nt hdrr 
play chess in the reading-room. Mourct, learning that Hs 
was meeting the priest, even in cafds, swore that he wide, tahr 
olT to the railv.-ay station the very next Monday. Tee traek 
packed, and no noasense this time, when Serge, tmntmc m sr 
one last morning in the open country, came home soakirs- 
sudden shower. He had to go to bed, teeth chattcrins- widT;' 
For three weeks he hung bclv/cen life and death, and his cc^ 
ccncc lasted tv.'o long months. During the earlier das's'esr^i 
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h f W .is so weak that he lay -with his head prop^ up on pillotvs and 
: i arms extended over' the bed, like a figure in wax. 

“It’s your fault, monsieur,” the cook used to call out to Mouret. 
“If the child dies, you’ll have that on your conscience.” 

So long as his son was in danger Mouret, eyes reddened with 
tears used to roam about the house in silent gloom. He rarely went 
upstairs, just tramped the hall, waiting to catch the doctor on his , 
way out. When he heard that Serge was out of danger he slipped 
into the sick-room, offering to help. But Rose sent him out; they 
didn’t need him, the boy wasn’t strong enough yet to stand his 
rough ways; it would be better if he went about his own business, 
instead of cluttering up the room like that. So then Mouret was 
left all alone on the ground floor, feeling sadder and more useless 
than ever. When he went through the hall, he could often hear the 
voice of Abbe Faujas up above; he was spending entire afternoons 
at the bedside svith Serge, during his convalescence. 

“And how is he today, monsieur Ic cur<f?” Mouret would 
timidly ask, when the priest came down to the garden. 

“Fairly well. It will be a long business, he needs great care.” 

And then he went out and quietly read his breviaty', while the 
father, secateurs in hand, would follow him along the paths, trying 
to pick up the conversation to get more detailed news about the 
“laddie”. As convalescence progressed, he noticed that the priest 
was hardly ever out of Serge's room. And several times when the 
women weren’t there he went upstairs, but alwa)-s found the priest 
quiedy sitting beside the young man, talking softly srith him, helping •' 
with little things such as sweetening his lime infusion, pulling up . 
the blankets, giving him tilings he wanted. And all through the 
house there w.-is this gentle murmuring, words passing in a low 
voice between Marihe and Rose, a special subdued atmosphere 
wJiich made the second floor seem like some passage in a convent. 
Mouret thought he could almost smell incense in his house; some- 
times it seemed to him as though the discreet babble of voices ■ 
upstairs meant that someone was saying mass, 

“What arc they up to ?’’ he wondered. “Yet the laddie’s out of 
danger; they can hardly be giving him e.xtreme unction,” 

Serge himself worried him. He was like a girl, in his white linen. 
His eyes had become larger; his smile was a soft ecstasy of the lips 
which stayed with him through extreme pain. Mouret didn’t dare 
mention Paris any longer, so feminine, so chaste did the -dear 
sufferer seem to him. 
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One afternoon he climbed up the stairs, softening the sound of 
his footsteps. Through the gap in the door, tvhich was just open, 
he could see Serge sitting in the sunlight in an armchair. The 
young man was cr^'ing tsdih his eyes lifted to the heavens, v.-hilc 
his mother beside him tvas sobbing too. At the sound of the door 
they both turned, v.dthout wiping their eyes. And at once Serge 
began speaking in his weak convalescent’s voice. 

"Father,” he said, "I have a favour to ask of you. Mother sap 
that you v.ill be angry, that you v.-ill refuse the permission that 
would fill me v.dth joy. I v.-ant to become a priest and enter the 
scminaiy.” 

His hands were nov,- clasped together in a land of feverish devotion. 

"You! you!” Mourct murmured. 

Then he looked at Marthc, whose head v.-as turned away. He 
said nothing further, v.-ent to the window, came back and sat down 
at the foot of the bed, mechanically, as though stunned by this blow. 

"Father,” said Serge after a long silence, “when I was so near 
to death, I saw God. I sv.’ore to be His. I assure you that all my 
joy lies there. Believe me; don’t drive me to despair.” 

Mourct, with a gloomy face and eyes fixed on the ground, still had 
no word to say. He made a gesture, like a man completely dis- 
heartened, and murmured: 

"If I had any courage at all. I’d roil two shirts up in a handker- 
chief and go away,” 

Then he rose, went to the window, and drummed on it with his 
fingers. Just as Serge was going to implore him again, he said, 
quite simply: 

“No, no; it’s agreed. Go into the church, my boy.” 

And he went out. The next day, without telling anyone, he set 
off for Marseilles where he spent a week with liis son Octave. When 
he came back, he was thoughtful, and had aged. Oct.ave had given 
him little consolation. He had found him leading a gay life, riddled 
with debts and hiding mistresses in cupboards. However, his lips 
remained closed on ail this. He now became veiy' scdentaiy’, never 
carried out another of those famous deals of his, buying up standing 
crops, which were his glory and pride in the past. Rose noticed that 
he was adopting almost complete silence, that he even avoided 
greeting Abb6 Faujas. 

“Do you know you’re not at all polite?” she boldly said to him 
one day. “The rector just went by, and you turned your back on 
him. Well, ifit’s because of the boy, you’re wrong. The rector didn’t 
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' r hsra to enter tlie seminary; he gave him a good talkifig-to 

, j- It, and I heard him Ah, a bright house wc’vc got, now! • 

, ,1 not talking at all, even with' the mistress; when you sit dowm to 
. it’s like a burial. I’m beginning to get tired of it, monsieur.” 
Mouret was walking out of the room, but the cook pursued him 

ir.to the garden. . ■ 

“Why aren’t you happy to see the child on his feet again? He 
ate a cutlet yesterday, the cherub, and with a good appetite too. 
Much you care, ch? You wanted to turn him into a pagan like 
yourself. Ay, you’re sadly in need of prayers; the heavenly Father 
wants us all to be saved. If I were you, I’d be shedding tears of joy 
to think how that precious young heart will be praying for me. But 
you, monsieur, you’re made of stone. Ah, and won’t he look sweet, 
the lamb, in his cassock!” 

So no%v Mouret took to going up to the first floor. There he used 
to shut himself up in a room which he called his bureau; it was a 
large bare place only containing a table and two chairs. This room 
became his refuge when the cook was hunting him down. He got 
bored there, came down again to the garden, which he cultivated 
with greater care. Marthe seemed to be quite unaware of her 
husband’s sulky moods; he used to remain silent a whole week 
sometimes, and she was neither worried nor angry. Each day she 
was isolating herself more and more from her surroundings. She even 
thought that Mouret had reasoned with himself, built up a little 
world of happiness within himself, just as she had. This was because 
the house was quiet now, and Mourct’s scolding voice was no 
longer heard ai all hours of the day; this soothed her, justified her., 
in plunging deeper into her dream. When he looked at her out of 
dim eyes, hardly recognizing her, she used to smile at him; she did 
not sec the tears brimming under his eyelids. 

On the day that Serge, now completely cured, entered the 
seminar^', Mouret was left alone in the house with Desiree. He 
often looked after her now. She was a big girl, close on sixteen, yet 
she might easily fall into the garden pool or set fire to the house by 
playing with matches like a little thing of six. When Marthe came 
home she found the doors standing open and the rooms empty; the 
house seemed veiy bare. She stepped down on to the terrace and saw 
her husband playing with the girl at the end of .a path. There hewas, 
sitting on the ground by the sand-heap, using a little wooden spade 
and solemnly^ filling a handcart which Dtisirce was holding by a string, 
‘‘Gee up! gee up!” she called. 
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“Wait now,” he patiently replied; “it isn’t full yet; if you v/ant 
to play horses, you must wait till it’s full.” 

Then she stamped her feet like a horse getting restive, and unable 
to stand still, started off laughing loudly. The hardcart bounccd| 
the sand spilt out. And when she had been round the garden, she 
came back calling: 

“Fill it again! Another fill!” 

Mourct filled it again with little spadefuls. All this time Marthe 
had been standing on the terrace, watching, feeling rather touched 
and not very happy. These open doors, the empty house, and the 
man playing in this way with the child saddened her somehow, 
though she had no very clear idea of what was going on inside 
herself. She went upstairs to change, and heard Rose who had 
also come in, saydng out loud, as she stood at the top of the terrace 
steps: 

“Goodness! what a fool the master is!” 

If one listened to his friends in Sauvaire Place, the retired people, 
with whom he took his daily stroll, Mourct “had it”. His hair had 
turned grey in a few short months, he was unsteady on his legs, he 
v/as no longer the sharp-tongued scoffer that the whole town used 
to dread. For a time it was thought that he had been indulging in 
risky speculation and was wilting after heavy losses. 

Madame Paloque, as she leaned out of her dining-room window 
overlooking Balande Street, even remarked that he teas in bad 
shape, every time she saw him coming out. And if .-Vbbd Faujas 
was crossing the street a few minutes later, she liked to exclaim, 
especially when she had people in the house : 

“Now do look at the rector! Putting on flesh nicely! If he was 
eating but of the same plate as Monsieur Mourct, one would say 
that Mourct only got the bones.” 

She laughed, and people laughed with her. Abbd Faujas tvas 
indeed getting grand; he had nice black gloves, and his cassock 
fairly shone. And he produced a special smile, an ironic little crease 
about tlic lips, when Madame de Condamin congratulated him on 
looking so well. The ladies liked him to be well turned out, snug 
and glossy-looking. But his dream, no doubt, was rather of the 
fighter, fists up, arms bare, and let the coat go hang. But when he 
neglected his appearance, the slightest comment from Madame 
Rougon would put things right; he would srm'le, go off and buy silk 
stockings, a new hat or sash. He was hard on his clothes; that big 
frame of his told on the scams. 


F.vor since the foundation of the Hospice of the Virgin ail the 
ufincn were with him. They defended him against the unpleasant 
tales that still sometimes passed about, though where they came 
from no one could exactly make out. They did find him a little 
harsh now and then, but his rough way was not really displeasing, 
especially during confession, when the feel of that iron hand on the , 
back of one’s neck was quite plc«asant. 

“My dear,” said Madame de Condamin to Marthe one day, “he 
scolded me yesterday. I believe he would have beaten me, if there 
had been no partition between us. Oh, he’s not ■alwa>'s easy to get 
on with!” ' • 

She gave a little laugh, still relishing that dificrcncc with her 
confessor. It must be admitted that Madame de Condamin thought 
.Mrrthc looked a little pale when she vouchsafed certain confidences 
about the rector’s way of hearing confession; she guessed that 
Marthe was jealous, and found malicious pleasure in tormenting 
her with quite a stream of these intimate details. 

After the formation of the Youth Club, Abb6 Fa’ujas became 
quite good-natured; he was a new penon. Under pressure from his 
will, his stern nature bent like soft wax. He allowed people to hear 
about his share in the creation of the club, became friendly with all 
the young fellows in the town, watched himself more closely, know- 
ing that ex-schoolboys don’t fancy rough handling quite so much 
as the women. He nearly lost his temper with young Rastoil, 
threatened to pull his cars over some altercation about the inside 
management of the club; but then, almost immediately, with 
surprising self-control, he held out a hand, abased himself, won the 
bystanders over to the side of “that Saturnin giant”, as they called 
him, by his good grace in tendering apologies. 

If the rector had won over the wives and young people, he was 
still on a footing of simple politeness with the fathers and husbands. 
Grave personages still held aloof, when they saw him keeping clear 
of any political group. At Government House Monsieur Piqueur 
des Saulaies was keenly critical, while Monsieur Delangre, without 
putting up a definite defence, still said with knowing smiles that one 
ought to wait before judging him. In Monsieur Rastoil’s house, he had 
become quite a disturber of domestic peace. Severin and his mother 
dinned praise into the cars of the presiding judge till he was 
tired. 

“Very well, very well!” their victim cried. “We’ll say he has 
all the qualities you wish. That’s agreed, now let me be. I had him 
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invited to dine and he did not come. You can hardly expect me to 
go out and take him by the arm to fetch him in.” 

“But, my dear,” said Madame Rastoii, “when you meet him, vou 
scarcely raise your hat. That must be v/hy he’s ofiended.” 

“Obviously,” added Severin; “he sees plainly enough that you’re 
not with him as you should be.” 

Monsieur Rastoii shrugged his shoulders. YTien Monsieur dc 
Bourdcu was there, the pair of them accused Abb6 Faujas of leaning 
towards the Government party. Madame Rastoii pointed out that 
he had never even shov.m his nose there. 

“I am certainly not accusing him of being a Bonapartist,” said 
the presiding judge. "I said he was leaning that way, that’s all. He 
has had dealings with Monsieur Dclangrc.” 

"But you yourself have had dealings with the mayor! There a.-c 
circumstances when one must. It would be much better if you 
simply said that you cannot stand Abbe Faujas.” 

Then cverj-body sulked for whole da^-s in the Rastoii household. 
Abbd Fenii was only coming rarely now; he said gout was riveting 
him indoors. And on two occasions, when challenged to give his 
views on the rector of St. Satumin, he had prai.scd him, in a few 
brief words. Abbe Surin and Abbe Bourrcltc, likewise Monsieur 
MafTre, were alwaj-s on the side of the mistress of the house. So the 
opposition came solely from the presiding judge, backed up by 
Monsieur dc Bourdcu; both gravely declared that they couldn’t 
com.promisc themselves politically by inviting a man who kept Ins 
opinions dark. 

So then, just to tcr.se, Severin hit on the idea of going and 
knocking at the door in Chcvillottcs Lane when he wanted a word 
with the priest. And gradually the lane became neutral ground. 
Dr. Porquicr, who had been the first to use this route, young 
Dclangrc, the police magistrate, without any party distinction, came 
along that %vay when they vsanted to talk with Abbe Faujas. .S'''me- 
times, during a v.holc afternoon, the little doors at the end of both 
gardens, as well as the carri.agc gate to Government House, rcrnair.ed 
wide open. .And there stood the priest, at the end of the cui-de-ir.r, 
leaning against the w.all, giving handshakes to any me;:;’)' r of 
either group who was so good as to come and s.ay good-d.-.v. But 
Monsieur P6qucur dcs Saulaics pretended that he did not c.are to 
walk outside the garden of Government House, while 
Rastoii and Monsieur dc Bourdcu, equally determined not to be 
in the lane, remained in their chairs under the trees :• - 


Ever since the foundation of the Hospice of the Virgin all the 
women were with him. They defended him against the unpleasant 
rales that still sometimes passed about, though where they came 
from no one could exactly make out. They did find him a little 
harsh now and then, but his rough svay was not really displeasing, 
especially during confession, when the feel of that iron hand oh the 
back of one’s neck was quite pleasant. 

“My dear,” said Madame de Condamin to Marthc one day, “he 
scolded me yesterday. I believe he would have beaten me, if there 
had been no partition between us. Oh, he’s not •alwa>‘s easy to get 
oh with ' 

She gave a little laugh, still relishing that difference with her 
confessor. It must be admitted that Madame de Condamin thought : 
Mrrthc looked a little pale when she vouchsafed certain confidences 
about the rector’s way of hearing confession; she guessed that. 
Marthc was jealous, and found malicious ple-isurc in tormenting 
her with quite a stream of these intimate details. 

After the formation of the Youth Club, Abbd Faujas became 
quite good-natured; he was a new person. Under pressure from his 
will, his stem nature bent like soft wax. He allowed people to hear 
about his share in the creation of the club, became friendly with all 
the young fellows in the town, watched himself more closely, know- 
ing that ex-schoolboy's don’t fancy rough handling quite so much 
as the women. He nearly lost his temper with young Rastoil, 
threatened to pull his ears over some altercation about the inside 
management of the dub; but then, almost immediately, with 
surprising self-control, he held out a hand, abased himself, won the 
bystanders over to the side of “that Saturnin giant”, as they called 
him, by his good grace in tendering apologies. 

If the rector had won over the wives and young people, he was 
still on a footing of simple politeness with the fathers and husbands. 
Grave personages still held aloof, when they saw him keeping clear 
of any political group. At Government House Monsieur Pequeur 
des Saulaies was keenly critical, while Monsieur Delangre, without 
putting up a definite defence, still said tvith knowing smiles that one 
ought to wait before judging him. In Monsieur Rastoil’s house, he had , 
become quite a disturber of domestic peace. Severin and his mother 
dinned praise into the cars of the presiding judge till he was 
tired. 

“Very well, very well!” their victim cried. “We’ll say he has 
all the qualities you wish. That’s agreed, now let me be. I had him 
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invited to dine and he did not come. You can hardly expect me to 
go out and taVic him by the arm to fetch him in.” 

“But, my dear,” said Madame Rastoil, “when you meet him, you 
scarcely raise your hat. That must be why he’s oflended.” 

“Obviously,” added Severin; “he sees plainly enough that you’re 
not with him as you should be.” 

Monsieur Rastoil shrugged his shoulders. When Monsieur dc 
Bourdcu was there, the pair of them accused Abbd Faujas of leaning 
towards the Government party. Madame Rastoil pointed but that 
he had never even shosvm his nose there. 

“I am certainly not accusing him of being a Bonapartist,” said 
the presiding judge. “I said he was leaning that way, that’s all. He 
has had dc.alings with Monsieur Dclangrc.” 

“But you yourself have had dealings with the mayor! There arc 
circumstances when one must. It would be much better if you 
simply said that you cannot stand Abbd Faujas.” 

Then everybody sulked for whole da^-s in the Rastoil household. 
Abbd Fcnil was only coming rarely now; he said gout svas riveting 
him indoors. And on two occasions, when challenged to give his 
views on the rector of St. Saturnin, he had praised him, in a few 
brief words. Abbd Surin and Abbd Bourrettc, likewise Monsieur 
Maffre, were always on the side of the mistress of the house. So the 
opposition came solely from the presiding judge, backed up by 
Monsieur dc Bourdcu; both gravely declared that they couldn’t 
compromise themselves politically by inviting a man who kept his 
opinions dark. 

So then, just to tease, Sdverin hit on the idea of going and 
knocking at the door in Circvillottcs Lane when he wanted a word 
with the priest. And gradually the lane became neutral ground. 
Dr. Porquicr, who had been the first to use this route, young 
Dclangrc, the police magistrate, without any party distinction, came 
along that way svhen they wanted to talk v/ith Alsbd Faujas. Some- 
times, during a whole afternoon, tire little doors at the end of both 
gardens, as well as the carriage gate to Government House, remained 
wide open. And there stood the priest, at the end of the cul-de-sae, 
leaning against the wall, giving handshakes to any member of 
either group who was so good as to come and say good-day. But 
Monsieur Pdqueur dcs Saulaics pretended that he tiieLmot care to 
walk outside the garden of Government House, whilcNrionsieur 
Rastoil and Monsieur de Bourdeu, equally determined not tobe seen 
in the lane, remained in their chairs under the trees besde the 
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1. Rarely did the priest’s little court venture in under Mon- 

1 Nfuuret’s arbour. Only now and then a head would pokeln, 

1 - . r around, then disappear. , . ■ 

And Abb6 Faujas was quite at home; the only thing that claimed 

uneasy glances w'as the Trouches’ upstairs window, where 
()i>-mpc’s eyes might be gleaming at any hour of the day., For the.. 
Tiouches were on constant watch behind the red curi.airs, gnawed 
bv a raging desire to come down too, to taste of the fruits and talk 
with the fine company. They tapped on the shutters, leaned out 
a moment, drew their heads in again, furious, quelled by the priest’s 
commanding eye; then back they would come creeping, stick their 
white faces tci a comer of the glass, watching his every movement, 
in anguish at the sight of their relation calmly enjoying this for- 
bidden paradise. 

“It’s too bad!” said Olympe one day to her husband. “If he ■ 
could, he’d stuff us into a wardrobe, just to have all the pleasure. 
Let’s go down, shall we? We’ll see what he says.” 

Trouche had just got home from his office. He changed his collar, 
dusted his boots, wishing to look quite the thing. Oljmpe put on 
a light dress. Then bravely they walked down, and into the garden, 
taking mincing steps along the high box hedges, pausing to admire 
the flowers. At that moment Abbe Faujas happened to have his 
back turned ; he was talking with Monsieur Maffre, standing on the 
doorstep in the garden wall, \^■hcn he heard the crunch of the sand, 
the Trouches were right behind him, under the arbour. He turned 
round, stopped dead in the middle of a sentence, amazed to see 
them there. Monsieur Maffre, who did not know them, was looking 
at them with curiosity. 

“Verj" nice weather, isn't it, gentlemen?” said Ol^Ttipc, who had 
turned pale on encountering her brother’s eyes. 

The priest abruptlv dragged the police magistrate away into the 
lane, where he got rid of him. 

“He’s furious,” murmured 01>Tnpe. “It’s too late now: we’ll have 
to stay. If we went back now he would think we were afraid. . I’m 
fed up. I’m going to talk to him; you’ll see how-.” 

And she made Trouche sit down on one of the chairs which Rose 
had brought out a moment or so before. When the priest came back 
into the garden, there tbty were, calmly sitting down. He -bolted 
the little door, took a look to make sure that tliey were safely hidden 
by the leaves. Then he came up and began spc.iking in a subdued 
voice : 
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“You’re forgetting our agreement; you promised to keep to your 
quarters.” 

“It’s too hot upstairs,” OIjTnpe answered. “We’re not com- 
mitting a crime in coming out here for a breath of air.” 

1 he priest was on the point of flpng into a temper. But his 
sister, white as she was with the strain of this battle, added in a 
peculiar tone: 

“Don’t shout ; there arc people in the next garden. You might do 
yourself harm.” 

The Trouches both gave a little laugh. He looked at them, put a 
hand to his brow, with a silent devastating effect. 

“Sit down,” said Olympe. “You want an explanation from us, 
don’t you? Well, here it is. We’re tired of being shut in, while you 
arc living here like a fighting-cock. The house belongs to you, the 
garden belongs to you. Very nice; we’re glad to see things going 
well with you, but that’s no reason why we should be treated like 
tramps. You’ve never even thought of bringing me up a bunch of 
grapes; you’ve given us the worst room; you hide us away, you 
shut us in, you’re ashamed of us as if we had the plague. This 
can’t go on, do you understand ?” 

“I am not the master here,” said Abbd Faujas. “Speak to 
Monsieur Mouret, if you want to sack the place.” 

The Trouches exchanged another smile. 

“We’re not asking you about your business,” continued Olympe, 
“We know a thing or two, and that’s enough. All this goes to prove 
that you’ve got a bad heart. Do'you think that if we were in your 
shoes, we wouldn’t tell you to take your share?” 

“But come, what is it you w’ant of me?” asked the priest. “Do 
you think I am rolling in gold? You know my room; my furniture’s 
worse than yours. I can hardly hand you over this house. It isn’t 
mine.” 

Olympe shrugged her shoulders. Her husband was about to reply, 
but she signed to him to be quiet, and calmly went on: 

“Everyone looks at life in their own way. Even if you had millions 
you wouldn’t buy a bedside-mat; you’d spend your money on some 
big, silly business. Now we like comfort in the home. You dare tell 
us that if you wanted the best furniture in the house, and the linen 
and food and all, you wouldn’t have them by tonight? Well, a 
g^d brother, in a ease like this, would have already thought of 
his relations; he wouldn’t leave them in the muck, as you have 
done.” 



Abbe Faujas looked scarchsngly at the couple. They were both 
I filing on their chairs. 

•‘You’re ungrateful,” he said to them, after a pause. I have 
already done a good deal for you. If you’re eating bread today, 
vou owe it to me; because I’ve still got your letters, Olympe, 
letters begging me to save you from misery' by bringing you here to 
Plassans. And now that you’re with me, and your living is assured, 
you begin asking for more 

“Bahl” Trouche insolently interrupted, “if you sent for us,, it 
was because you needed us. I’ve learned to my cost not to believe 
in anyone’s fine sentiments. I let my wife do the talking just now, 
but women never get down to facts. In two words, my dear friend, 
you’re ■wrong to cage us up, like faithful rvatch-dogs that you only 
bring out when danger ihrcatctjs. We’re getting bored, we shall 
end by doing something you’ll regret. Give us a bit of freedom, 
dammit! Since the house isn’t yours and you despise good things, 
what does it matter to you if w'c see to our own comfort? We 
shan’t take to eating the walls, I suppose?’’ 

“Of course,” Olympe chimed in, “anyone would go mad, alway's 
locked up. \Ve’ll be very good. You know that my husband’s only, 
waiting the call. Go your way, count on us; but we want our share. 
So that’s agreed, isn’t it ?” 

Abb6 Faujas had looked down; he stayed like this a moment, 
thinking. Then, looking up, he said, without giving a direct 
answer : 

“Listen, if you ever become a hindrance to me, I swear that I’ll 
send you back lo your hole to die on straw.” 

Then he went upstairs, leaving them under the arbour. And 
from that moment, the Trouches came dowm to the garden almost 
daily, but they shewed some tact; they avoided being there at 
times when the priest was talking vrith people from the next-door 
gardens. 

Next week Olympe complained so much about the room she 
occupied, that Marthe obligingly offered her Serge’s room, which 
was standing empty. The Trouches kept the two rooms. They slept 
in the young man’s discarded bedroom, from which indeed no 
furniture was removed, and turned the other into a kind of lounge; 
lor this Rose managed to find in the attic an old velvet settee. 
Olympe, in great delight, went and ordered herself a pink morning 
wrap from the best dressmaker in Plassans. 

Mourct, forgetting one evening that Marthe had asked him to 
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spare Serge’s room, was greatly surprised to find the Trouches in 
there. He had come up to find a knife that the young man must 
have left in the back of some drawer. And there was Trouche using 
this very knife to trim a walking-stick of pear-wood, which he had 
just cut for himself in the garden. So Mouret apologized and went 
downstairs again. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

At the public procession on Corpus Christi Day, in Govemment 
Square, when the bishop came down the steps from the magnificent 
altar provided by the kindness of Madame de Condamin, at the 
very door of the little mansion where she lived, it was noticed with 
surprise that his' lordship turned his back sharply on the rector, 
Abbe Faujas. 

“Hallo,” said Madame Rougon, who was watching from her 
window, “has there been a break?” 

“Didn’t you know?” answered Madame Paloque, who was 
. leaning out beside her. “There’s been talk about it since yesterday. 
Abb6 Fcnil is back in favour.” 

Monsieur dc Condamin, who was standing behind the ladies, 
began to laugh. He had deserted his own house, sajdng that “it 
recked of church”. 

“Ah well,” he said, “if you must dwell on these little stories!. 
The bishop’s a weathercock; as Faujas or Fcnil blows, he veers 
accordingly; it’s one today and t’other tomorrow. They’ve quarrelled 
and made it up at least ten times. You’ll see; three more days and 
Faujas will be the spoilt darling.” 

“I don’t think so,’’ Madame P.iloque replied ; “it's in earnest this 
time. Apparently Abb6 Faujas is causing his lordship all sorts of 
difficulties. He is said to have preached sermons in the past which 
were not at all to the liking of Rome. I can’t tell y'ou the whole 
story mj'self, but I know that his lordship has been receiving letters 
of reproach, warning him to be on his guard. Abb6 Faujas is 
alleged to be a political agent.” 

“Oh, who’s saying that ?” asked Madame Rougon, screwing up 
her eyes as if to follow the procession now moving down Bannc 
Street. 

“It’s what I’ve heard, I don’t remember now,” said the judge’s 
wife, with an indifferent air. She then got up, to move to the next 
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-ti 'i.r affair, like a battle of servant-mistresses competing for an 
i man’s favours. And tbe bishop smiled a cunning smile; he had 
iiirivcd a sort of balance between these tsvo opposing wlls, used 
ne to fight the other, enjoyed swing each laid low in turn, always 
accepting the attentions of the stronger as the price of peace. As 
for the unkind tilings that people conveyed to him about his 
favourites, he listened to these with extreme indulgence; he knew 
they were quite capable of accusing each other of murder. 

“You see, my child,” he used to say to Abbe Surin in his moments 
of confidence, “thc>'’re both as bad as the other. I tliink Paris trill 
eventually win and Rome lose, but I’m not quite quite sure. So in 
the meantime I let them go on trying to demolish each other, IMicn 
one demolishes the other completely, then we shall see. Here, read 
me the third ode of Horace; there’s a line here which I fear I’ve 
translated badly." 

On the Tuesday following the Corpus Christi procession, the 
weather was lovely. Laughter rang in Monsieur Rastoil’s garden, 
liketrisc in the garden of Government House; in both there was a 
goodly gathering under the trees. In the Mourcts’ garden Ijdng 
between, Abbe Faujas was, as usual, reading his breviary and softly 
walking by the high box hedges. For the last few days he had been 
keeping the lane door shut; he was coquetting with his neighbours, 
seemed to be hiding to make himself desirable. Perhaps he had 
noticed a slight cooling off, due to his last break with the bishop 
and the abominable stories circulated by bis enemies. 

About five o’clock, as the, sun was getting lower, Abbe Surin 
suggested a game of badminton to the Rastoil girls. He ssas a 
first-rate player and Angelinc and Aurelic, thougli nearing thirty, 
adored little games; their mother would have kept them in short 
frocks if she had dared. IN’hen the maid had brought out the 
racquets, Abb6 Surin looked about for a cool spot in the garden, 
which was still very sunny. Then an idea occurred to him : 

. “Supposing we went into the lane outside? We should be under 
the shade of the chestnut trees and we should have a far better 
run-back,” 

The young ladies eagerly approved, so out they went and a most 
enjoyable game began. The two girls started play, Angeline ss-as 
the first to miss the shuttlecock, and Abb6 Surin' took her place. 
He wielded the racquet with a command, a skill that were truly 
masterly. Tucking his cassock between his legs, he bounded forward 
and back and sidewa^'s, made returns from ground level, caught the 
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shuttlecock at amazing heights tvith a back-hand, sent it shooting 
like a bullet, or looping in elegant curves with perfect precision. 
As a rule, he prcfcrTcd to play with weak opponents v.dio made 
returns anyhow, without any rh>nhm, as he put it, thus compelling 
him to display the full range of his strokes. Mbs Aurclic played 
a pretty game; she let off little swallow-shrieks as she made each 
stroke and laughed like mad when the shuttlecock went straight 
for the young priest’s nose; then she crouched in her skirts to atsmit 
a return or took little hops . baclnvard ssath a svonderful noise of 
rustling materials, when the priest tricked her by hitting harder. 
At last the shuttlecock came flying into her hair and lodged there; 
this nearly made her topple over backwards and caused such merri- 
ment .among the three. Ang^Iinc took her place. And every time 
Abbd Faujas looked up from his breviary' in Mourci’s garden, he 
saw the white shuttlecock flying to and fro like a large butterfly, 
above the top of the garden w.all. 

“Arc you there, rector?” called Angdlinc, Imocking at the little 
door. "Our shuttlecock has gone over your wall.” 

The priest picked up the shuttlecock which had dropped at his 
feet, and decided to open the door. 

“Ah, thank you, rector!” said Aurdlic, who had already taken 
over the racquet. “Trust Angdlinc to make strokes like that. The 
other day when Papa w.as svatching’us- she sent the thing into his 
car, and so hard that he w.as deaf till the ncxi day.” 

There tvas another s.ally of laughter. Abbe Surin w.xs as pink .xs 
a girl; delicately he mopped his brow with little dabs, using a 
dainty handkerchief. He swept his fair hair back behind his cars; 
his eyes were shining, his figure w.as supple, he w.as using his racquet 
.xs a fan. In the ardour of cnjo>'Tncnt his bands had slewed round 
a little. 

“Notv, rector," he said as he moved into position, "you be 
umpire." 

Abbd F.auj.as took his stand in the doorw.ay, with his breviary 
tucked under his arm, smiling in fatherly fashion. Meanwhile, he 
must have had a glimpse, through the partly open gates at Govern- 
ment Hou.sc, of Monsieur Pdqueur dcs Saulaics sitting by the ;>oo! 
in the company of his familiars. But he did not look round; he w.a^ 
keeping the score, congratulating Abbd Surin and consoling the 
Rastoil girls. 

"I say, Pequeur," said Monsieur dc Condamin, sauntering over 
and murmuring agreeably into the sub-pr^ct’s e.ar, “it’s .a 
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L.a don’t invite that young priest to your evenings; he gets' :oh 
, cry tsell with the ladies and must waltz delightfully.” 

But Monsieur Pequeur dcs Saulaics, who tvas talking away fast 

uh Monsieur Delangrc, did not seem to hear. He went on speaking' 
to the mayor: 

“Really, my, deaf fellow, I don’t know where you find all these 
fine qualities that you’re claiming to sec in him. No, on the con- 
trary, Abbd Faujas is a highly compromising person. His past is 
very suspect, certain talcs arc going round here. I don’t sec why 
I should be at the -knees of this rector, especially as the clergy 
in Plassans are hostile to us. Just now it wouldn’t help me at 
all.” ■ ■ • , . 

Moirdcur.Delangre and Monsieur de Condamin, after exchanging 
glances, merely shook their heads without giving any reply. 

“No, not at all,” continued the sub-prefect. “There’s no need 
for you to be m^'sterious about it. Look, I wrote to Paris. I didn’t 
know what to think; I wanted to he clear about this Faujas, whom 
you seem to regard as a prince incognito. Well, do you know what 
their reply was? Their reply was that he wasn’t known, that there 
was nothing to tell me, that moreover I must be careful not to 
■ meddle with, tlte affairs of the clergy. They’re already rather- 
disgruntled in Paris since that idiot Lagrifoul got in. I take a- 
prudent line, you understand,” 

The mayor exchanged another glance with the Keeper of Woods 
and Waters. He even shrugged his shoulders slightly, right in front 
of the admirably groomed moustache of Monsieur Pequeur des 
Saulaies. 

“Now listen to me,” he said, after a pause; “you want to become 
prefect, don’t you ?” 

The sub-prefect smiled and swung gently on his chair. 

“Then go at once and give a shake of your hand to Abb6 Faujas, - 
who’s waiting for you down in the lane, watching that game of 
badminton.” 

Monsieur Pequeur des Saulaics remained silent, very surprised, 
not knowing what to think. He looked up at Monsieur de Condamin, , 
and asked him with a certain uneasiness: 

“Is that your opinion too?” 

“Why, of course; go and shake his hand,” answered the Keeper 
of Woods and Waters. 

Then he added with a slightly mocking note: 

“Ask my wife, in whom you have complete confidence.” 
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Madame dc Condamin was coming tov/ards them. Her frock v.-at 
a lovely thing in pink and grey. When they' mentioned the priest u", 
her, she spoke in a gracious way to tlte sub-prefect: 

“Ah, how wrong you arc to neglect religion. You arc hardly seen 
at the cathedral, even on days of official ceremony. Truly, it makes 
me very sad; I must convert you. What do you expect people to 
think of the government you represent, if you are not on good 
terms with the heavenly Father.^ Leave us, gentlemen; I am goitu; 
to hear Monsieur Pcqueur in confession.” 

She had taken a chair, smiling playfully. 

“Octavie,” murmured the sub-prefect when they vrcrc alone, 
"you mustn’t poke fun at me. At Paris, in Ifclder Street, you were 
not pious. You know that 1 can hardly contain myself, when I sec 
them giving you the consecrated bread at St. Saturnin. 

“You arc not being serious either, my dc.ar,” she answe.-cd in the 
same tone. "You’ll be doing yourself a bad turn. Really, you make 
me uneasy. I’ve known you to be much more intelligent. Are you 
so blind tiial you cannot see your position is shaky? You ought to 
realize that if they haven’t already sacked you, it’s only bcrausc 
they don’t want to give the alarm to the Legitimists in Plassans. 
On the day these people see a new sub-jircfccl arriving, their 
suspicions will be aroused; whercjis with you here they remain 
asleep, thinking themselves certain of victor^’ at the ne.xt election'. 
All this is not flattering, I know, especially as I am quite certain 
that they’re acting over your head. Do you understand? My dear, 
you’re lost if you don’t see certain things.” 

He looked at her in real alarm. 

“Has our ‘big man’ written to you ?” he ruiked, making aliiuion 
to a personage that tJicy so named between themselves. 

“No, he’s broken with me completely. I am not a fool, I was the 
first to see that separation was necessary. Besides, I’ve nothing to 
complain of: he bch.avcd handsomely, also found me a husband, 
gave me excellent advice which has proved useful. Rut I’ve kept on 
with friends in Paris. I can swear to you that you have only jut: tune 
to get a hand up to the branches. Don't be a pagan any longer, go .a: 
once and give a handshake to Abbd Faujas. S’ou’il undcnt.md later, 
if you don’t want to guess today.” 

Monsieur Pdqueur dcs Saul.aics looked down, rather nr-stlalicn at 
such a lecture. Then he put on the air of the conreiu d showed 
his white teeth, tried to extricate himself from ius njjjculo:- 
position by murmuring tenderly: 
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Ah, if you had wanted, Octavic, w'c two could have governed 
ili^sans together. I did offer to renew those happy days 

\s<' 

“Now really, you arc a Tool,” she interrupted an^ily. "You 
annoy me with your ‘Octavic’. I’m Madame de Condamin to cvery'- 
hody, my dear fellow. Can’t you understand a thing? My income is 
thirty thousand francs; I’m queen of a whole sub-prefecture; I go 
everywhere, I am respected everywhere, acknowledged, liked. 
Those who might have suspicions about the past would only be the 
nicer to me for that. 'What in Heaven’s name would I be doing with 
you? You would be a nuisance to me. I’m a respectable woman, 
my dear.” 

She had got up. She walked towards Dr. Porquicr who was 
'coming in as usual after his rounds, to spend an hour in the garden 
svilh his fashionable patients. 

“Oh, doctor! I’ve a headache, such a headache!” she said with 
.-charming airs. “It’s got me here, under the left eyebrow.” 

I'Tliat’s the heart side, madame,” the doctor replied gallantly. 

Madame de Condamin smiled, and took the consultation no 
further. Madame Paloque leaned over towards her husband. (Every 
day she brought him in, to be a constant reminder for government 
influence). She whispered in his car: 

“That’s the only cure he’s got,” 

Meanwhile Monsieur Pequeur des Saulaics liad rejoined Monsieur 
de Condamin and Monsieur Dclangrc, and w'as shepherding them 
skilfully over towards the carriage gatcw'ay. When he was within a 
few paces he stopped, as if intrigued by the game of badminton still 
in progress in the lane. Abbe Surin, with his hair all ruffled and the 
sleeves of his cassock rolled b.ack, displaying wrists of a feminine 
wliiteness and slendernc.ss, had just stepped to the correct distance, 
putting twenty paces between himself and Mademoiselle Aurdlie, He 
felt he was being watched and was surpassing himself. Mademoiselle 
Aurdlie too was in one of her good days, roused by meeting such a 
master. The shuttlecock, vigorously launched, described a low and 
Very long curve through the air, and so regularly that it seemed to 
be landing on the racquets of itself, flying from one to the other in 
the same easy flight while the players hardly moved about at all. 
Abbe Surin had his body tipped back a little, and was displaying all 
the graces of his torso. ^ 

“Very good! very good! Well played, monsieur I’abbd.” The 
sub-prefect was delighted. 
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' Then, turning to Madame dc Cgndamin, Dr. Porauier ard tK 
Paloqucs, he said: ' ' 

“Come along, I’ve never seen anything to equal this. Mav \ve 
come and admire you, morisieur I’abbe?” 

So all the company from Government House came and stood in 
a group at the end of the lane. Abbe Faujas had not moved a step; 
he acknowledged the greetings of Monsieur Dclangre and Monsieur 
de Condamin. And he vrent on scoring points. When Aurelie missed, 
Jie said, urbanely: 

“That ihal:^ you three hundred and ten up, since chan^rig 
distance; your sister only has forty-seven.” 

While EtiU appearing to follov,- the shutdecock -i-.ith teen interest, 
he managed to cast quick glances in the dirccdon of Monsieur 
Rastoil’s door, -ivhich had remained \'.ide open. Monsieur Mafirc 
was the orJy person so far to have appeared. He Nsns hailed Com the 
garden inside. 

“WTiat are they laughing about so loudly?” asked Monsieur 
Rastoil, v.'ho v.as chatting v.ith Monsieur de Bourdeu at the rusdc 
table. 

“It’s the bishop’s secretary’ playing out there; he’s performing 
wonders; the whole neighbourhood’s Vf-atching. The rector, ^vho’s 
out there too, is thrilled^” 

Moirsieur de Bourdeu took a large pinch of snuff and muttered : 

“Ah, monsieur I’abbe Faujas is there?” 

He met Monsieur Rastoil’s eyes. Both of them seemed constrained. 

• "I’ve, been told,” he said tentadvely, “that the rector has been 
restored to favour by his lordship.” 

■“Yes, and only tliis morning,” said Monsieur Maffre. “Oh, a 
complete rcconciliadon. I heard such pathetic details. His lordship 
rvept. Really, to a certain extent, Abb6 Fenil has been in the M-rong.” 

‘ “I thought you were a friend of the vicar-general,” Monsieur 
de Bourdeu remarked. 

“Certainly, but I’m a friend of the rector too,” the police 
magistrate quickly replied. “His piety, thank God, defies all slander. 
People have gone so far as to attack his morality. It’s disgraceful!” 

The ex-prefect looked at the presiding magistrate Mth a peculiar 
air. 

“And some people have even tried to compromise the rector in 
political matters!” Monsieur Maffre continued. “It was said tliat he 
came here to turn everything upside down, distribute places righ* 
and left and bring about the victory of the Path dique. They cou;. 
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;,.;rtlly have said more if they were discussing the leader of a robber 
hand. Just a pack oflics, in fact.” 

Afonsieur dc Bourdcu was drawing a face with the tip of his 

walking-stick in the sandy, path. 

“Yes, I did hear talk of such things," he said carelessly; "it is .very 
unlikely that a minister of religion would undertake such a r6lc. 
Besides, for the honour of Plassans, I like to think that, if he did, he 
would fail completely. There’s no one who can be bought here." 

“Silly gossip!” exclaimed the presiding judge, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “Can you turn a totvn inside out like an old vest? Paris 
may send us as many spies as it likes, Plassans will stay royalist. , 
What about little Pdqueur? We didn’t take two bites at him. What 
fools' people must be if they think that mysterious persons go round 
the provinces offering places as bribes. I should very much like to 
see one of these gentlemen, I must say.” 

’ He was getting angry. Monsieur MafiVe was disturbed and felt 
that he must defend himself. 

“Excuse me, I did not say that Abbd Faujas was a Bonapartist 
agent. On the contrary, I thought the suggestion absurd.” 

“But we’re not talking now about Abb6 Faujas; I mean generally 
speaking. People aren’t for sale like that, confound it. Abbd Faujas is 
above all suspicion.” 

Silence fell. Monsieur de Bourdcu was finishing off his face in the 
sand by the addition of a long pointed beard. 

“Abbe Faujas has no political opinions,” he said in his dry voice. 

"True,” Monsieur Rastoil replied. “Wc used to complain of his 
indifference, but today I approve of his attitude. With all this gossip 
going on, religion would be dragged in. You know him as well as I 
do, Bourdcu, he can’t be accused of anything underhand whatsoever. 
When has he ever been seen at Government House? He has stayed 
honourably in his place. Why, if he was a Bonapartist, he couldn’t 
hide the fact.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Furthermore, his life is exemplary. My wife and son have told 
me things about his way of life which quite moved me.” 

At this moment, the laughter in the lane grew much louder. 
Abb^' Faujas’ voice could be heard rising, congratulating Madem- 
oiselle Aurtilie on a really remarkable stroke. Monsieur Rastoil, who 
had broken off, continued with a smile: 

“Do you hear ? What makes them all so merry ? It makes one wish 
■one was young.” 
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Then, speaking gravely, he added: 

“Yes, niy wife and my son have made me like Abbd Faujas. 
We greatly regret that discretion prevents him from joining with 
us.” 

Monsieur de Bourdeu was nodding his approval, when cheers 
rose in the lane. There was quite a hubbub — feet stamping, laughing, 
shouting — a great outburst of gaiety suggesting break-time at school. 
Monsieur Rastoil got up from his rustic chair, saying good-naturedly: 

“Well! let’s go and see. My legs are beginning to itch.” 

The two others followed him. All three paused at the little door- 
way, It was the first time that the presiding magistrate and the 
ex-prefect had ventured so far. When they saw the company from 
Government House standing in a group at the end of the lane, their 
faces became solemn. Monsieur Pequeur des Saulaics in his turn 
drew himself up, adopted an official attitude; meanwhile, laughing 
and laughing, Madame de Condamin was gliding along the walls, 
filling the lane with the rustlings of her pink and grey frock. The 
two groups cast sidelong glances at each other, neither wishing to 
give way; and there between them was Abb(i Faujas, still standing 
in the Mourcts’ doonvay, with his breviary tucked under his arm, 
gently enjoying the sport, without appearing to be in the least aware 
of this ticklish situation. 

Meanwhile, all the onlookers were holding their breath. Ablu- 
Surin, seeing his public growing, wanted to court applause by a final 
display of skill. He began devising difficulties for himself, turned liis 
back, played without seeing the shuttlecock, using something like 
guesswork, sending it back over his head to Mademoiselle AuicMie 
\rith mathematical precision. He was flushed and perspiring, his 
hair was all ruffled; his bands had now slewed right round and s\ci e 
flapping over his right shoulder. But he vsas still victorious and 
laughing, as charming as ever. The two groups of onlookers uere 
getting too enthusiastic, so Madame de Condamin began con- 
trolling the applause, which was breaking out too soon, \uth ^\.i\cs 
of her lace handkerchief. Then the young priest went one further. 
began taking little leaps to right and left, planning then: so as :o 
take Aurelie’s shots from a new position every time. This u.ts .h.s 
grand final display. He began pressing the pace v>hcn siukier'.'. 
he jumped, his foot gave way. He almost fell :n:o .M.KT t.- e Ov 
Condamin ’s bosom ; she had to put out her arms " .'.’-h a . : e .'C. ej... 

The onlookers, thinking that he was hurt, d.isheJ .v:"a.a, -‘’a- - f 
player staggered, dropped to his hands a;;d knees, '..'.c- — ai.e 
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wonderful leap of a recovery, got to the shuttlecock, returned it to 
Aur6!ie before if had touched the ground; With racquet on high,- 

he triumphed. - , „ , . . 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried Monsieur Pdqueur dcs Saulaics, stepping. 

forward. ' • 

“Bravo! splendid shot !” repeated Monsieur Rastoil, advancing too. 

The game was interrupted. The two groups were filling the lane; 
they were mixing, surrounding Abb6 Surin, who stood there and 
panted, leaning against the tyall just beside Abb^ Faujas. Every- 
- body was talking at once. . 

"1 thought he had cracked his head open,” Dr. Porquier- was 
saying excitedly to Monsieur Maffre. 

. “You know, these games always end badly,”, muttered Monsieur 
de Bourdeu, speaking to Monsieur Dclangrc, accepting at the same 
. time a handshake from Monsieur de -Condamin, whom he’hvoided 
in the streets to escape greeting him. 

Madame de Condamin was going from the sub-prefect to' the 
presiding magistrate, bringing them together as she kept saying; 

- "Goodness, I fed worse than he docs! 1 though both of us were 
• • going to fall. You saw, didn’t you, it was a large stone.” 

“There it is, look,” said Monsieur Rastoil; “his heel must. have 
stumbled on it,” ■' 

“This round one, d’you think?” asked Monsieur Pdqueur dcs 
' Saulaies, as he picked up the pebble. 

Outside official ceremonies, they had never spoken a word to each 
other before. Both began exanu’ning the stone; they passed it to each 
other, remarking that it was sharp and could have cut into the sole 
of the priest’s boot. Madame dc Condamin. between them was 
smih'ng at them, assuring them that she ^vas beginning to feel better. 

“Abb^ Surin’s feeling faint!” cried the Rastoil girls. 

Sure enough, hearing of the danger he had risked, the young 
priest had turned very pale. He was going limp. Abbd Faujas, who 
had kept in the background, picked him up in his strong arms and ■ 
carried him into the Mouvets’ garden, where he sat ium down' on 
a chair. Both groups invaded the arbour. There, young Surin 
. fainted right away. 

“Rose, water! vinegar!” called Abb6 Faujas, dashing off towards 
. the terrace. , 

Mouret, who had been in the dining-room, appeared , at the 
window; but seeing the crowd at the bottom of the garden, he- 
stepped back as if in alarm; he hid, and did not- reappear. 
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.. Mcamvhilc Rose. was hurrying up with all kinds of first aid. And 
as she trotted along, she grumbled; 

“If only the mistress was here; she’s gone to the seminary to see 
the laddy. I’m alone, I can’t do everything, can I? The master, he 
wouldn’t lift a foot, not him ! You could be dying and he wouldn’t. 
. . . He’s hiding away in the dining-room, the old sneak. No, he 
wouldn’t even give you a glass of water; he’d let you go right under.” 

Mumbling all the way, she at last reached Abb6 Surin, lying on 
a seat in a faint. 

“Ah, the dear young Jesus!” she said in a motherly pitying voice. 

Abbe Surin’s eyes were closed: his face imder his long fair hair 
was pale; he was like one of those endeg-ring martyrs that swoon in 
saintly oleographs. The elder of thc^Rastoil young ladies was 
propping up his head which hung back limply, revealing his white 
. and . delicate neck. They hiuriedly doctored him. Madame de 
Condamin mopped his temples in little dabs wth a piece of linen 
soaked in diluted vinegar. The two groups meanwhile stood round, 
waiting anxiously. At last he opened his eyes, but closed them again. 
He fainted off again twice. 

“You quite scared me!” said Dr. Porquier to him politely; he had 
been holding the priest’s hand in his. 

The young priest went on sitting there, embarrassed and grateful, 
assuring everybody that it was nothing. Then he saw that they had 
opened his cassock and that his neck was bare. He smiled and put 
on his bands again. And as he was advised to keep quiet, he decided 
to show how tough he was. Back he went into the lane w-ith the 
young ladies to finish the game. 

Monsieur Rastoil had remained with Abbd Faujas. “It’s ver>' nice 
• here,” he said to him. 

“The air is excellent on this slope,” added Monsieur Pequeur dcs 
Saulaics in his charming way. 

The two groups of people were loob’ng with interest at the 
Mourcts’ house. 

“If the ladies and gentlemen would like to stay a little in the 
garden,” said Rose, “the rector is quite at home here — . One 
moment; I’ll go and bring some chairs.” 

And in spite of protests, she made three trips. So then, after 
looking at each other for a moment, the two groups sat dow/i on the 
chairs, out of politeness. The sub-prefect took a seat on the right of 
Abbd Faujas, while the presiding judge put himself on his left. The 
conversation was most friendly. 
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. obligingly whkpercd, Wnding dovm to Marthc, whom shc.had not - 
recognised. , ■ 

Marthe turned her face, a face nervously thinned, pale with 
extraordinary emotion; she did not appear to understand. .She 
seemed to be coming out of a dream-like ecstasy; her eyelids 
fluttered. . , ■ - , ■ • 

“Well, ladies!” said the priest, opening the confessional door. 

Madame dc Condamin smilingly rose, obedient to the summons. 
But now she' had been recognised by Marthc, %vho passed quickly 
into the chapel, then again dropped to her knees and stayed there, 
three pacp away. 

Madaihe Paloque was very amused; she was hoping that the two 
■women would seize each other by the hair. Marthc must be ablc-to 
hear every word, for Madame de Condamin’s voice was fiute-Iike; 
she ■ babbled- her sins, enlivened the confessional with adorable 
chattering. At one moment she even gave a laugh, a little smothered 
laugh which made Marthc lift her ravaged face. And her confession 
was quickly over. Madame dc Condamin was going away when she 
turned, came back, bent down and again talked to the priest, but 
svithout kneeling down. 

“Tliat she-devil b just laughing at Madame Mouret and the 
priest,” Madame Paloque said to herself. “She’s much too clever 
to upset her life.” 

At last Madame dc Condamin left. Marthe watched her as she 
walked away, apparently svaiting till she had gone. Then she came to 
the confessional, leaned there with her hands, let herself sink down, 
bumping the wood heavily with her knees. Madame Paloque came 
nearer and poked her head forward, but all that she could see was 
Marthe’s dark dress spreading out its folds. For half-an-hour, there 
was no movement. Once she thought she heard stifled sobs in the 
quivering silence, broken now and then by a sudden creak from the 
•confessional. This spying was getting tedious; she was only staying 
on to take a look at Marthe as she left. 

Abbd Faujas was the first to leave the confessional, and closed his 
door svith an impatient hand. Madame Mouret stayed on much 
longer, quite still on her knees in the narrow compartment. When 
she came out tviih her veil down, she seemed shattered. She forgot 
to cross herself. 

“There’s been a tiff, the 'priest wasn’t nice,” murmured' the 
watcher as she followed behind Marthc into Archbishop’s' Court; 
There she stopped, hesitated a moment; after making sure that no 
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one was watching her, she discreetly slipped into the house occupied 
by Abb d Fenil in one of the corners of the court. 

Marthc was now spending most of her life at the cathedral.' She 
carried out her religious duties with great fervour. Even Abbd 
Faujas scolded her often about the emotional intensity she put into 
her worship. He only allowed her to communicate once a month, 
controlled the hours she spent in religious practice, and insisted that 
she should not become too engrossed in her devotions. She had to 
beg him for quite a time before he would allow her to come to low 
mass every morning. One day when she told him that she had lain 
for an hour on the cold tiled floor of her bedroom to punish herself 
for a fault, he became angry and told her. that only the confessor had 
the right to impose penitence. He was stem and harsh with her, 
threatened to send her back to Abbd Bourrette if she did not humble 
herself. 

“I was wong to accept you,” he often said; ‘‘I only want 
obedient hearts.” 

She was happy under these blows. This iron hand bowing her 
down, checking her at the brink of continual worship, in which she 
would so gladly have plunged, lashed her on to ever fresh desire. She 
remained the ncophyte,,desccnding by slow degrees into love, only 
to be arrested, guessing at depths beyond, feeling all the delight of 
this slow journey towards joys she had yet to know. The feeling of 
deep rcstfulness that she had experienced at first in church, forgetful- 
ness of the world outside and her own self, was changing now to an 
active enjoyment, a happiness that she could call forth, that she 
touched. It was the happiness vaguely longed for ever since her 
childhood, which she was finding now at forty — a happiness that 
sufficed, that flowed into the sweet dead years, made her live an 
egotist, busy with all these new sensations waking in her like 
caresses. 

“Be kind,” she murrnured to Abbe Faujas; “be kind, for I need 
kindness.” 

And when he was kind to her, she could have thanked him on 
bended knees. He would become very understanding then and talk 
in a fatherly way to her, explain that she had an over-lively 
imagination. God, he said, did not like to be worshipped in this 
impulsive way. She would smile then, become young again, and 
beautiful, and blushing. She promised to be sensible. But then, in 
some dark corner of the cathedral, she would -i^ye acts of faith that 

' crushed her down to the stone floor; she wp -rcr on her knees, 
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,t 'Upping down, sitting almost on the ground, uttering broken 
Luirrung words; and when the words died away her prayer tvent on 
in an outpouring of her whole being, calling for that divine kiss that 
iiotercd over her hair, but never alighted there. 

In the house, Marthc becantc quarrelsome. So far she had moved 
about, indifferent, listless, happy whenever her husband left her . 
in peace. But now that he was spending his daj-s at home without 
using his taunting tongue, just turning thinner and yellow, he made 
her lose patience. 

“He’s always getting in our way,” she said to the cook. 

“Eh, it’s just his nastiness,” the cook would answer. “At heart, 
he’s not good. And 1 haven’t waited till today to see it. It’s like that 
‘sulky manner of his, such a talker as he was too; what is it but play- 
acting to get our pity ? He’s mad on his sulking, but he holds to it 
to be pitied and to have his own way with us. No, madamc, you're 
dead right not to pay attention to all this mock-moping.” 

Mouret kept his hold on the two women through money. He 
didn’t want any arguments because he couldn’t face storms now. So 
. though he had given up scolding and fussing, he still could foster his ■ 
sulky moods by refusing Marthc or Rose a five-franc piece. He 
allowed the cook a hundred francs a month for food; wine, oil and 
preserves they already had in the house. But even so the cook could 
only just eke out the month, if she wasn’t to dip into her own purse.' 
As for Marthe, she had nothing; he left her absolutely penniless. She 
was reduced to arranging \rilh Rose, tiyung to scrape ten francs out_ 
of the hundred francs allowance. Often she had no boots to wear. 
She was forced to go to her mother to borrow money for a dress 
or hat. 

"But Mouret’s going crazy!” Madame Rougon exclaimed. “You 
can't go about with nothing on. I’ll talk to him.” 

“Please, please, mother, don’t do any such thing,” Marthc would 
answer. “He hates you. He would treat me worse than ever if he 
knew I was telling you things.” 

She shed lean and added ; 

“For a long time I defended him, but now I haven’t the strength 
to keep silent. You remember how he wouldn’t even lei me set foot 
in the street. He kept me shut in, treated me like a chattel. But now’ 
the reason he’s so mean is that he realises I’ve escaped from his 
clutches, and will never be his servant again. He’s a man without 
religion, an egotist, bad at heart.” 

“He’s not beating you, though?” 
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“No, but it %vill come. At present he just refuses me everything. 1 
haven’t bought any chemises for five years. Yesterday I showed him 
the ones I have: they’re worn out and so full of mends that I’m 
ashamed to wear them. He looked at them, felt them and said they, 
could easily last another year. I haven’t got a farthing of my own; I 
have to cry to get a franc piece. The other day I had to borrow a 
penny from Rose to buy thread. I sewed up some gloves which were 
going in every scam.’’ 

She gave many other details: the stitches she herself put in her 
boots with waxed thread; the ribbons she washed in tea to freshen 
up her hats ; the ink she used on the threadbare pleats in her only 
silk dress, to hide the wear. Madame Rougon pitied her, urged her 
to rebel. Mouret was a monster. He was pushing meanness to such a 
point. Rose declared, that he was counting the pears in the attic and 
the lumps of sugar in the cupboard, watching the preserves, and 
himself eating last night’s crusts. 

Marthe’s especial grievance was that she couldn’t give to the 
collections in St. Saturnin; she used to hide sixpences in bits of 
paper, hoard them preciously for high mass on Sundays. And now, 
when the lady patrons of the hospice made some offering to the 
cathedral — a ciborium or silver cross or banner, she was filled with 
shame; she had to avoid them, pretend she had not heard of theii 
plan. The ladies were very sorry for her. She would have stolen from 
her husband if she could have found the key to the desk, for she 
longed to help in adorning the cathedral that she loved. The jealousy 
of a deceived wife gripped her entrails when Abbe Faujas used a cup 
given by Madame de Condamin. But on days when he said mass on 
the altar-cloth which she had embroidered, she felt deep joy and 
quivered as she prayed, as if something of herself lay under the 
priest’s outspread hands. Bhc would have liked a whole chapel to 
belong to her entirely; she dreamed of spending a fortune upon it, 
of receiving God in her o\vn place, for herself alone. 

Rose, to whom she unburdened herself, began devising ways to 
get money together for her. That year she smuggled away the best 
fruit in the garden and sold it; she also disposed of a quantity of old 
furniture up in the attic, and finally managed to accumulate a sum 
of three hundred francs. This she handed over to Marthe in triumph. 
Marthe hugged the old cook in her pleasure. 

“Ah, how good you are !’’ she said. “Are you quite sure he noticed 
nothing? I was looking the other day in the shops in Goldsmithi 
Street. There are little altar-cruets there in chased silver, so prc:r^ 
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1 hey cost two hundred francs. You’ll do me a favour, won’t you ? 1 
don’t want to buy them mj-self because I might be seen going in. 
Tell your sister to, go and get them; she can bring them when it’s 
dark and pass them in through your kitchen \yindow.” , . 

The buying of these cruets was just like a secret intrigue for her, 
and gave her the keenest pleasure. She kept them for three days at 
the back of a cupboard, hidden behind piles of linen; and when she 
gave them to Abb6 Faujas in the vestry of St. Saturnin she trembled 
and stammered. He scolded her amiably. He didn’t like gifts; he 
talked of silver with the disdain of a strong man, whose'.mind dwells 
on instruments of power and domination. During his first two years 
of poverty, even on days when he and his mother lived on bread and 
water, he had never dreamt of borrowing ten francs from the Mourct.s. 

Marthe found a safe hiding-place for the remaining hundred 
francs. She too was, getting tight-fisted; she was thinking how she 
would lay them out, each morning thought of some new thing to 
■ buy. And while she was still very undecided, Rose told her that 
Madame Trouche wanted a word with her in private. Olympe used 
to spend hours in the kitchen and had become a close friend of Rose. 
She often used to borrow a couple of francs from her to avoid 
climbing two flights of stairs on days when she said she had forgotten ' 
her purse. 

"Go up and see her,” said the cook. "You can talk better up there. ‘ 
They’re a decent sort, and very fond of the rector. They’ve had their 
pack of trouble, I can tell you. It’s heartbreaking, all that Madame. 
Olympe’s been telling me.” 

Marthe found Olympe in tears. They were too good ; people had 
always taken advantage of them; and she then plunged into details 
about their affairs at Besan 9 on, where the villainy of a partner had 
left them loaded with heavy' debts. And the worst was that the 
creditors w'ere getting angry'. She had just received an insulting 
letter, in which they threatened to write to the mayor and the bishop 
of Plassans. 

“I’m ready to face anything myself,” she added, sobbing, “but I’d . 
give my life to keep my brother out of this. He’s already done too “ 
much for us ; I don’t want to say a word to him, because he isn’t rich, 
and he would worry and that wouldn’t help. Heavens! how can this 
man be stopped from writing? It would be a dying shame if a letter 
like that reaches the Town Hall and the palace. Yes, I know my 
brother, it would be the death of him.” 

At this news, tears also came into Marthe’s eyes. She turned very 
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white, she took Olympc’s hands in her own. ; And then,, though . 
, Olympe had ^ked for. nothing, she offered her the hundred francs. 

“It’s very little, of course, but perhaps it could stave off the 
danger?” she asked anxiously. 

“A hundred francs, a hundred francs,” Olympe repeated. “No, 
no, he’d never be satisfied with a hundred francs.” 

Marthe was in despair. She protested that she had no more. She 
was foolish enough to mention the altar-cruets. If she hadn’t bought . 
them, she could have given the three hundred' francs. Madame 
Trouche’s eyes had already lit up. ■ 

■ “Three hundred fraiics is exaedy-what he’s asking,” she said. 
“Yes, you’d be helping, my brother far more if you didn*t give him 
•-this present, which would' be going to the cathedral anyway. All 
sorts of fine things were brought to him by the ladies at Besan^on 
■ too, but he’s no better off today. Don’t give any more ; it’s_ just 
robbery. Consult. me. There’s so much hidden poverty! No, a 
hundred francs would never do.” 

After a long half-hour of this ■vyailing, she saw that Marthe really 
only had a hundred francs, and ended by accepting them. 

“ni send them to this man to keep him quiet for a bit,’-’ she said, • 
“but he won’t leave us in peace very long. And above all, please, not 
one tyord about this to my brother; you’d be the death of him. It 
^■'would also be just as well if my husband knew nothing about our 
little affairs. He’s got such pride that he would do something silly 
just to get straight with you. But women understand one another, 
don’t they?” 

Marthe was very happy about this loan: from now on she had 
something new to think about; protecting Abbd Faujas from the 
danger that threatened him, without letting him know a word. She 
often went upstairs now, spent hours with Olympe discussing ways 
of paying off the debts. Olympe told her that a good many out- 
standing bills had been endorsed by the priest, and there would be 
a dreadful scandal if these bills ever reached the hands of some 
bailiff in Plassans. The total amount of these debts, she said, was so 
heavy that for a long time she refused to name it and only wept 
louder when Marthe pressed her to tell. But then at last one day she 
mentioned the sum of twenty thousand francs. Marthe was petrified. 
Never, never could she find such a sum. With eyes set, she said she' 
thought it would be necessary to wait till Mouret died, to make such 
a sum available. Olympe was made uneasy by Marthe’s grave face. 

“I say twenty thousand francs in all,” she hastened to add, “but 



V. e would be ver>' glad if wc could pay them off in ten yeare by 
small instalments. The creditors would wait as long as one liked, 
provided they could count on regular payments. It’s very annoying 
that we can’t find someone to trust us and make the few necessary, 
advances.” 

This was the . usual subject of their conversation. Olympc often 
talked too about Abbd Faujas. She seemed to adore him. She gave 
Marthe intirhate details about the priest; he couldn’t bear tickles; 
he couldn’t sleep on the left side; he had a strawberry mark on the 
right shoulder which turned red in May, just like a natural fruit. 
Marthe- listened and smiled, and never wearied of such details. She 
asked the young woman about her childhood, and her brother’s. 
Then, when the talk came back to money, her helplessness almost 
made her wild. She allowed herself to complain bitterly of Mouret, 
and Olympe,- waxing bold, at last only referred to him as ‘the bid 
skinflint’. Sometimes when Trouchc came in from his office the 
women were still there talking; they used to slop, change the 
subject. Trouche remained dignified. The lady patrons of the 
Hospice of the Virgin were very pleased with him. He was never 
seen in any caf6 in the town. 

There were dap when Olympe talked of throwing herself out of 
the window. Marthe, in her anxiety to help, induced Rose to take 
every old useless thing lying about to a second-hand dealer in the 
market. At first the two women were cautious: they only removed 
(when Mouret was out) chairs and ricketty tables. Then they laid 
hands on more important things, sold pieces of china, jewels, 
anything that could go without leaving too obvious a gap. They were 
on a slippery slope, they would have begun disposing of the larger 
pieces of furniture and left nothing but four bare walls if Mouret one 
day hadn’t called Rose a thief and threatened to take her to the police. ' 

“A thief, sir! Me!” she cried. “Mind what you’re saying. Just 
because you saw me selling one of the mistress’s rings. But it was 
mine, I tell you. The mistress gave it me; the mistress isn’t a stingy 
cat like yourself. Aren’t you ashamed to leave your poor wife 
without a penny? She hasn’t got the boots to put on her feet. The 
other day I paid the milkwoman. Well, yes ! I did sell her ring. And 
isn’t her ring her own property? She has a perfect right to turn it 
into money since you won’t let her have anything. I would sell up 
the house, do you hear ? The whole house. It grieves me too much 
to see her going about as bare as St. John.” 

Mouret now began an hourly watch; he kept the cupboards shut 
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and held the keys. WTien Rose was going out, he, used to look at her 
hands suspiciously; he felt her pockets, if he saw a tell-tale bulge 
under her skirt. He bought back certain things from the market 
dealer and restored them where they belonged, dusting them and 
tending them pointedly in the presence of Marthc,- to remind her of 
what he called “Rose’s robberies”. Never did he implicate her 
openly. He plagued her especially over a certain flagon of cut glass, 
which had been sold by the cook for one franc. And Rose, v.'ho, 
pretended that she had broken it, had to bring it to him at table at 
every meal. One morning at lunch, in exasperation, she dropped it 
in front of him. 

“And no^v', monsieur, 'it is broken, isn’t it?” she said, laughing in his 
face. And as he was about to give her notice : “You just try! Twenty- 
five years I’ve been in your service, monsieur, I wouldn’t leave 
alone. The mistress would come with me.” 

Marthe, driven to extremes, urged on by Rose and Olympc, 
revolted at last. There were five himdred francs that she absolutely 
must have. For a whole week Olympe had been sobbing and 
pretending that, if she didn’t have five hundred francs by the end of 
the month, one of the bills endorsed by Abbe Faujas ‘was going to 
be made public in one of the Plassans newspapers’. The bill to be 
made public, this frightful menace which she didn’t understand 
quite clearly, terrified Marthe and made her decide to dare all. That 
night, as she went to bed, she asked Mouret for the five hundred 
francs. And as he looked at her in utter amazement, she talked of her 
fifteen years of self-sacrifice, of the fifteen years that she had spent 
behind a counter in Marseilles, with a pen in her ear like a clerk. 

“We earned that money together,” she said; “it belongs to both 
of us. I want five himdred francs.” 

Mouret burst out of his silence ivith the utmost violence. All his 
voluble temper suddenly re-emerged. 

“Five hundred francs!” he shouted. “For your priest, is it? If I’ve 
been playing stupid and mum, keeping my tongue to my'self these 
days, it’s because there was far too much to say. But don’t think that 
you’re going to have it on me right to the end. Five hundred francs ! 
Why not the house? It’s true the house is his. So he wants the 
money, does he? He told you to ask me for the money? When I 
think that here I am in my own house as if I was in a robbers’ wood ! 
They’ll end by stealing the handkerchief out of my pocket. I bet that 
if I went up and searched his room, I’d find all my poor belongings 
at the back of his drawers. I’m short of three pairs of pants, seven 
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pairs of socks, four .or five shirts; Icounted up yesterday.. I’vcigot.. 
nothing left; everything’s going, vanish! No, not one farthing, hot a 
farthing, do you hear!” 

“I want five hundred ./rancs: half the money’s, mine,” she 
repeated calmly; _ ... 

For an hour Mourct stormed, goading himself on, till he tired wth 
shouting the same Tcproachcs twenty times. He hardly recognised 
his wife; before the priest came, she used to love him, listen to him, 
put the house first. The people pushing her on against him must be - 
a pretty bad lot. At last, his voice quavered. , He .sank into an, 
armchair, exhausted, weak as a babe. 

■ : “Will you give me the key of the desk?’’ asked Marthc. 

He got up, put all the strength he had left into one last cry: 

. “You want to take everything, eh? Leave the children to lie on 
straw, not even save a crust of bread? All right then, take the lot! 
Call Rose, let her fill her apron. Here, have the key.” 

He threw her the key. Marthe hid it under her pillow. She was 
quite white after this quarrel, the first violent quarrel she had ever 
had with her husband. She went to bed; he spent the night in the 
armchair. In the early morning she heard him sobbing. She would 
have given him hack the key, if he hadn’t hished down into the 
garden like a madman, although it was still pitch dark. 

Peace seemed to be restored. The key of the desk remained 
hanging on a nail near the mirror. Marthe, not used to seeing very 
large lump sums, felt timid about the money. At first she was very 
discreet, ashamed even, every time she opened the drawer, where 
Mouret always kept some ten thousand francs in cash for his deals 
in nine. She only took what she strictly needed. Olympe, moreover, 
gave her excellent advice: as she had the key now she must show 
herself to be economical. Indeed, when she saw Marthe all of a 
tremble at the sight of the “hoard”, she even dropped the subject of , 
the Besanfon debts for a time. 

Mouret relapsed into gloomy silence. He had now received a 
fresh blow, heavier than the first, when Serge entered the seminary. 
His friends on Sauvaire Place, the little retired men who went there 
regularly for an afternoon stroll between four and six, began to be 
seriously uneasy when they saw Mourct coming along with arms 
dangling and a stupefied air; he hardly answered their questions, as 
though he was afflicted with some incurable disease. 

“He’s failing, he’s failing,” they murmured. “And only forty-four 
years of age; it’s incredible. He’ll be going off his head;” 
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■ , He didn’.fseem to take iii the hints thcy slyly.droppcd. 
a straight question about Abbd Faujas, he would blush 
reply that he w^ a good tenant, that he paid his rent very 
When his back 'was_ turned, his retired friends laughcvl at 
they sat on their bench sunning themselves in the Place. ^ ^ 

“He’s only got what he deserves, after all,” said an olc. ^ ^ 

dealer, “You remember how keen he was on the rector. * y ' 

, chap who used to sing his praises all over Plassans, Tod.'.y. 
set him talking on the same subject, he looks pretty queer. ^ 

. ■ " The cronies then repeated various scandalous tales w-. .-. . 
passed on from ear to ear down the bench. ^ 

“Well at any rate, Mouret’s got his tail betweeu Irs ‘ \ ' ' 
said an old tanner, lowering his voice: “I’d turn tlie rector o.. 
house.” ^ 

And*every one agreed that' Mourct, who was aiw.a^'s ^ - 

laugh at husbands bossed by their wives, had got r.'.? t-v. o.'.,.. 
between his legs. .......... 

In the town, this slanderous talk about the pr.est .^t-tortgo 
people seemed very persistent in spreading it) never go: re o- .. 
world of idlers and gossips. If Abb6 Faujas had dec-^ato r v - 
, the rectory and' remained at the Mourets’, it rou.:: rru.' r^. 
said himself, because of his affection for the r.ea^.t garro' 
he read his breviary so peacefully. His lofty piety . res f ^ 

disdain of the dalliance indulged in by pnests rrt r-~ - ^ 
suspicion. The members of the Youth Club areuset .'.rrr ^ - 
trying to bring about his doyrnfall. The t^'ro.e or ere re-"- -• ^ 
besides, was with him. Only the St. Mark qurreer ' rgx.-^^ •- 

now; the aristocracy living there mair.tairea rreur ~e5.''‘'e 
they met him in his lordship’s rooms, ru: sru- r.u --a -r - - - 
old Madame Rougon told him that he rr:ar ro' kso rr-- 
forward, he used to shake his head. 

“Nothing is safe and sound j’eq” he - -cma: — arrrar — ^ 

hold on anyone. A mere straw rcaii rrmg are ra; — ~ 

down.” 

, Marthe had been disturbing hha rare.“. n:e - 

allay the feverish devotion that rcasrrer a rra. r.r 

eluded him, was disobedient curaa: hs 
could be so useful, the ladyraransa r 
■prove his undoing. There nns an: 
destroying, her figure, dulling her 
was like some growing diseast 



"t t jT'.ng nearer and nearer to the brain and heart., Her face suffused 
,'.h ecstasy, her hands reached out wth ners'ous trembling, -A dfs* 
-■uch sometimes shook her from head to foot, yet she did not seem 
: o notice hosv it racked her. Then he became sterner sti!!, repelled the 
love she proffered, forbade her to come at all to St. Satumin. . 

“The cathedral is iq- cold," he said; “you arc coughing top much. 

I do not ^^•ant you to make yourself worse.” 

She assured him that it ^s•as nothing, a mere thro.at irritation. 
And then she would give way, accept his order not to come to 
church, like some deserved punishment which closed the door of 
heaven to her. She would sob, think herself damned, loiter listlessly 
through empty days. And then, in spite of herself, like a woman 
hankering after forbidden love, when Fridays came, she would go 
and humbly glide into the St. Michael cliapel, rest her burning 
forehead against the cool wood of the confessional. She did not speak, 
she just Slaved there, prostrated, while Abbe Faujas in annoj'ance 
treated her harshly as an unworthy daughter, and sent her away. So 
then she would leave, happy and soothed. 

The priest feared the effect of the gloom in the St. hfichacl chapel. 
Dr. Porquier ss-as asked to intervene, and he persuaded ifarthc to 
attend confession in the little oratory at the Hospice of the Virgin in 
the suburbs. .Abbe Faujas promised to be there once a fortnight on' 
Saturdavs. This oratory ^^•as in a large whitewashed room trith four 
tali windows, and he hoped that its brightness would calm the over- 
c-xcited imagination of his penitent. There he could dominate her, 
make her a submissive slave without any fear of possible scandal. 
But in addition he made his mother come with Marthe, to silence 
any eril gossip. .And while he heard Marthe’s confession, Madame 
Faujas was to stay outside the door. The old lady didn’t like wasting 
her time, so she brought a stocking to knit. Often as they returned 
together to Balande Street, she used to say to Marthe: 

“My dear, I heard Ovid talking verx" loud again today. Can’t yot 
content him, then ? Don't >ou love him ? Ah, how I would like to bi 
in your place, and kiss his feet! I shall begin to hate you, if you can’ 
do anything but vex him.” 

^^arthe bent her head. She felt utterly abashed at these .words o 
Madame Faujas. She didn't like her and was jealous of her, findint 
her alwax-s benveen herself and the priest. Besides, she didn’t fed a 
ail happy about those dark looks which the old lady continualh 
gax'c her, looks that seemed to suggest strange and disiurbins 
encouragement. 
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Marthe’s poor state of health sufficed to explain her appointment* 
with Abbe Faujas in the oratory at the Hospice of the Virgin, Dr, 
Porquicr reassured enquirers; she was simply follovdng his pro- 
fessional advice. This nev/s caused loud amusement among the 
strollers in Sauvairc Place, 

“All the same,” said Madame Paloque one day to her husband, 
as she watched Marthe walking dov/n Balande Street v/ith Madame 
Faujas for company, “I should be very interested to be in a little 
comer to see what the priest is really up to with his lover. It’s 
absurd of her to talk about her heavy cold! As if a heavy cold 
prevented one from going to confession in church ! I’ve had colds, 
but they didn’t make me go and hide av/ay in chapeb with priests.” 

“You oughtn’t to meddle v/ith the affairs of Abbe Faujas,” said 
the judge. “I’ve been v/amed; he’s not a man to be trifled v/ith. 
You’re getting too sharp with your tongue; you’ll prevent us from 
getting where we want.” 

“ What ?” she replied tartly. “When they’ve trampled on my body ? 
They’ve got to reckon with me. Your Abbe Faujas is a great fool. 
Supposing I caught the rector and his fair one saying sv/cet nothings, 
do you think Abbd Fenil v.'ouIdn’t be grateful? No, such scandal 
'Would cost Faujas dear. Leave this to me, you’re not the expert here.” 

A fortnight later, on Saturday morning, Madame Paloque v/as 
hiding her gorgon face behind her curtains, v/aiting to see Marthe 
leave her house. She v/as all ready dressed, and had her eye to a hole 
in the muslin. When the two women had disappeared round the 
comer of Taravelle Street, she laughed, v/ide-mouthed. There was 
no hurry; she put on her gloves, and sauntered off by Government 
Square, ihalang the grand tour, taking it eas>’ over the cobbled 
stones. As she went past Madame de Condamin’s little mansion, she 
almost thought of going in to bring her too: but she might have 
scraples. On the whole, it would be better to do without a witnc.'^s 
and make the expedition really thorough, 

“I’ve given them time to get to the worst sins,” she thought: “I 
think I might turn up now, after my quarter of an hour’s stroll.” 

So she quickened her step. She often came to the hospice to see 
Trouche about matters of accountancy. But that day, instead ot 
going to the clerk’s office, she went along the corridor and doi'n 
the steps at the end, bound straight for the oratory. When she got to 
the door, there was Madame Faujas quietly knitting on acii.ut. Hie 
judge’s v/ife had foreseen this obstacle; she walked up to the door, 
v/ith the hurried air of somebody busy. But before she could put 
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arm out to touch the:handlc, the old lady, got up and -brushed her 
aside with truly remarkable vigour. , 

“Where are you going?” she asked, in her rough peasant’s voice. , 

“I’m going where I have business,” answered Madame Paloque/ 
whose arm was bruised, and her face quite convulsed with anger.' , . 
“You are insolent and rough. Let me passf I am treasurer to the 
hospice and have the right to go in anyrvhcrc.” 

Madame Faujas, standing upright against the door, adjusted the 
spectacles on her nose. She then began knitting again with all the 
calm in the world. 

“No,” she said flatly; “you’re not going in.” 

“Oh, and pray why not?” . 

“Because I don’t wish it.” ‘ ' ‘ i ' 

• The judge’s wife felt that her stratagem had failed. Bile was 
choking her; she looked frightful. She stammered and jaid: • . , , 

“I don’t know you, and I don’t know what you’re doing here. I . 
could call for help and have you arrested, for you struck me. Funny 
things must be going on inside that door before you could be posted 
here to stop the people of the house from going in. I belong here, do . 
you understand? Let me pass, or I’ll call everyone.” 

“Call anyone you like,” answered the old lady with a shrug of her' 
shoulders. “I said you couldn’t go in: 1 don’t wish it — that’s plain 
enough. How do I know that you belong here? And even if you do, 
it’s all the same. No one can go in. That’s my business.” 

With that, Madame Paloque lost all restraint; she raised her“ . 
voice and cried: 

“That’s enough. I don’t need to go in now. I am sufficiently 
informed. You are Abb^ Faujas’ mother, aren’t you? Well, it’s 
disgusting! A nice trade you’re plying! I’m certainly not going in; 
I’m not going to meddle with such filth.” 

Madame Faujas put her knitting down on the chair, then looked 
at Madame Paloque with eyes gleaming, bending forward a little, 
her hands out as if to fling herself on the intruder and stop any 
outcry. She was just about to attack, when the door suddenly 
opened and Abb^ Faujas appeared in the doorway; he was in hb 
surplice and looked stern. 

“Well, mother,” he asked, “what’s going bn here?” " 

The old lady bent her head and moved back, like, a watch-dog 
gfetting to heel. 

“Ah, it’s you, dear Madame PaIoque!”.the priest went on.. “Did 
you want to see me?” 
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The judge’s wife, with supreme self-command, had put a smile bn 
her face. She answered in a dreadfully amiable tone, with mockery: 

“What! So it was you in there, rector! Ah, if I had known, I 
wouldn’t have pressed the point. I wanted to have a look at the 
cloth on our altar, which probably needs attention. You know I’m 
the good housewife here, I see to small details. But if you’re busyi- 
don’t let me disturb you. Do please go on, the hospice is yours. 
One word from Madame Faujas here, and I would have left her to 
go on watching over your peace.’’ 

Madame Faujas allowed a grunt to escape her. One look from her 
son quietened her. 

“Come in, please,” Abb6 Faujas replied; “you’re not disturbing 
me in the least. I was hearing confession from Madame Mouret, 
who is a little indisposed. Do come in. You’re right about the altar 
cloth; it might be changed.” 

“No, no. I’ll come back another time,” she answered; “I’m so 
sorry to have disturbed you. Please go on, rector, do.” 

None the less she stepped in. While she and Marthe looked at the 
altar-cloth, the priest scolded his mother in a low voice: 

“Why did you stop her, mother? I did not tell you to guard the 
door.'” . 

She was staring straight in front of her with her mulish look. 

“She would have had to walk over my body to get in,” she 
murmured. 

“But why?” 

“Because — ^listen, Ovid, don’t get angry; you know it’s terrible 
for me when you get angry. You told me to come here with Madame 
Mouret, didn’t you? Well, I thought you needed me because people 
' might be interested. So I sat myself down here. And I promise you : 
the two of you were free to do just what you wanted ; no one would 
have poked a nose in.” 

He understood. Seizing her hands, he shook her and said : 

“What, mother, do you mean to say you thought ?” 

“I didn’t think anything,” she answered with sublime indifference. 
“You’re your own master and do what you like; everything you do 
is well done, see? You’re my child. I’d go and steal for you, and 
that’s plain.” 

But her son was not listening now. He had dropped her hand': 
and was looking at her, as though lost in thoughts which made h;> 
face harder and more austere. 

“No; never, never,” he said wdth bitter pride. “You’re nT' 0 .':c. 

■ mother. Only chaste men are strong.” 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


DfssRtE, seventeen nowj was siiU laughing her babjish laugh. She 
had grown tall and good-looking and was well covered; her figure 
was fully developed. She was growing like a strong plant, happy 
to grow, careless of the troubles that were emptying and darkening 
the house. 

“YouTe not laughing,” she used to say to her father. “Would 
you like to play at skipping ? It's such fun !” 

She had taken over an entire plot in the g.ardcn; she dug there, 
planted vegetables, watered. Heavy work was her joy. Then she 
wanted to have hens, and the hens ate her vegetables. So she scolded 
them with motherly fondness. What with her games in the earth, 
among her animals, she got terribly dirty. 

“The muck she collects!” cried Rose. "No more coming into my 
kitchen, thank you; she leaves mud all over the place. There no\s', 
madame, very good of you to dinkify the girl, Tm sure. If I were 
you, rd just let her svallow in it as she pleases.” 

Marthe, full of her emotional needs, hardly troubled now to see 
that Dwirile changed her things. The child sometimes wore the 
same chemise for three weeks. Her stockings were out at heel and 
tumbling over her boots, themselves svorn through to the uppers; 
her petucoats sverc as deplorable as a beggar-woman’s rags. One 
day Mouret himself had to get a needle; her frock was split right 
down at the back and showing her skin. And with her hair tumbling 
over her shoulders, her grimy hands and face all smears, she laughed 
because she was half bare. 

Marthe began to have a feeling of repulsion when she came home 
from mass with the faint fragrance of incense lingering in her hair; 
she was offended by the povverful earthy smell that her daughtci 
brought in with her. She used to send her back to the garden as soon 
as lunch was over; she couldn’t bear having the girl beside her; 
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her robust health, her laughs ringing out at every trifle were a 
challenge that was too disturbing. 

“Heavens! how tiring the child is!” she murmur.ed sometimes, 
looking strained and listless. 

Mouret heard her complaining. “If she’s too trying, she can be 
turned out of the house like the other two,” he said, in a moment 
of anger. 

“Upon my word, I should be much easier if she weren’t there,” 
she answered straight out. 

One afternoon towards the end of summer, Mouret suddenly took 
alarm at the complete silence ofDesiree; only a few minutes before 
she had been making a frightful noise at the far end of the garden. 
Running out, he found her lying on the ground beside a ladder. 
She had climbed into a tree to gather figs and then slipped down. 
Luckily the box shrubs deadened her fall. Mouret,' feeling very 
scared, picked her up in his arms and called for help. He thought 
she was dead, but she soon came round, said that, she wasn’t hurt 
at all and wanted to climb the ladder again. 

Meanwhile Marthe had come out on to the terrace. When she 
hdard Desiree talking again, she lost her temper: 

“That child will be the death of me,” she said; “all she can 
think of is to give me frights. I’m sure she threw herself down on 
purpose. I can’t stand it any more. I shall shut myself up in my 
bedroom, get out of the house in the morning and only come back 
at night. Yes, laugh away, you big silly! Fancy bringing siich a 
creature into the world ! Ah, you’ll cost me dear.” 

“Aye, sure^enough,” added Rose, who had come running out of 
her kitchen. “She’s a big load on your hands, and there’s no danger 
of finding her a husband, ever.” 

Mouret was listening, watching; he was struck to the heart, and 
had no word to say in answer. Leaving them, he went down to the 
end ofithe garden and stayed with the girl. And till darkness fell 
they appeared to be talking gently together. Next day, Marthe and 
Rose were to be away the whole morning; they were going three 
miles out of Plassans to hear a mass, in a chapel dedicated to St. 
January; all the good women-folk of Plassans were going there that 
day on a pilgrimage. When they returned. Rose hastened to sen e 
a cold lunch. Marthe had been eating for a few minutes ^vhcn she 
noticed that her daughter wasn’t at table. 

“Isn’t Desirde hungry, then?” she asked. “Why isn’t she having 
lunch with us?” 
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"Desirde is no longer herCj’* said ^Tourctj "whose food remained 
untouched on his plate; “I took her this morning to St. Eutrope, to 

her nurse.” ■ • ; j 

Marthe Imd dorm her fork; she was a little pale, surprised and • 

hurt, „ ' ■ . , 

“You might have asked me," she said. 

"She’s in a good home; her nurse is a good woman, and very • 
fond of her. Shell be weU looked after. So the child won’t, be a 
trial to you any more, and everybody will be pleased.” 

And as she remained silent, Mourct added: 

“If the house doesn’t seem quiet enough, you tell me, and I’ll 
go away.” 

' , She half rose from her chair and her eyes flashed. He had dealt 
her such a shrewd blow that she put out her hand, as if to throw the 
wine bottle at his head. In this woman’s nature, so long-subdued, 
unknown fires were rising; hatred was growing for this man, ever ' 
present to her like remorse. She went on eating quite deliberately,- 
without another word about her daughter. Mouret had folded his 
napWn; he remained in his chair opposite her, listening to the ■ 
sound of her fork, and slowly looking round the dining-room, once 
so merr>' with the noise of the children, so sad and empty that day. ' 
The room seemed icy to him. Tears were coming to his eyes when 
Marihe called to Rose for the dessert. 

“You're hungry-, aren’t you, madamc?” said the cook as she 
brought in a plateful of fruit. “That’s because we had such a fine 
long walk. If master had come with us instead of placing the pagan, 
he wouldn't have let you finish off the mutton by yourself.” 

She changed the plates, chattering on ; 

“The chapel of St. January is vety pretty, but it’s too small. You 
saw those ladies who arrived late ? They had to kneel outside on the ' 
grass in the full sun. WTiat beats me is that Madame de Condamin 
came in a carriage; there’s no point in a pilgrimage if you come 
like that. Ah, we spent a good morning, didn’t we, madame?” 

“Yes, a good morning,” echoed Marthe. “Abb6 Alousseau 
preached a veiy moving sermon.” 

Now it was Rose’s turn to notice that Desiree wasn’t there; 
learning that the child had gone, she cried: 

“ ’Ron my word, that’s a good idea of master’s* She was always 
taking my saucepans to water her salads. We shall fetch our breath 
more easily nosv.” 

‘Yes indeed,” said Marthe, as she peeled a pear. ■ ' ' 
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Mouret v/as choking. He left the dining-room vathont 
to Rose, who called that the coffee was nearly ready.' ilartas, 
alone in the dining-room, calmly finished her pear. 

■WTieri the cook brought the coffee in, Madame Faujas happeusi 
to be coming dov/nstairs. 

“Come in, now,” said Rose. “You can keep the mistress company 
and have the master’s cup. He’s just gone out all crazy like.” 

The old lady sat down in Mouret’s place. 

“I thought you never took coffee,” she remarked, as she helped 
■herself to sugar. - 

“Oh yes, before, that was so,” said Rose, “when master kept the 
purse. But the mistress would be very foolish to deprive herself now 
of whavshc likes.” - . ■ 

They talked for a good hour. Marhe was moved to tell her woes 
to Madame Faujas ^ her husband had just made a fHghtful scene 
over her daughter; acting on a sudden impulse, he had taken her 
away to her nurse. She defended herself, protesting that she v/as 
very fond of the child, that she would go and bring her back one day. 
' “She v/as a bit noisy,” suggested Madame Faujas. “I v/as sorry 
for you many a time. If she had stayed my son would have stopped 
coming down to read his breviary in the garden; she distracted 
him.” 

From this day on, Marthe arid her husband ate their meals in 
silence. The autumn was very. damp; the dining-room remained 
depressing, with its two places laid wide apart at the far ends of 
the big mble. Shadows filled the comers, cold descended from the 
ceiling. It was like a burial, as Rose put it. 

“Ah well,” she often said as she brought in the dishes, “we 
oughtn’t to make such a noise. At this rate, there’s no danger of 
scraping the skin off your tongues. Now cheer up a bit, master; 
you look as though you were following a coffin. You’ll end by 
making the mistress take to her bed. It’s bad for the health to cat 
and not talk.” 

When the cold w'eather set in. Rose, being anxious to oblige 
Madame Faujas, offered her the use of her oven for cooking. First 
it was kettles of water which the old lady brought do^v■n for heating: 
she had no fire and her' son was in a hurry to shave. A'ext she 
borrowed irons, used a few saucepans, asked for the dutch owr. te 
roast a leg of iriuttori; and then, as she hadn’t a suitable f.re-tvrtv 
upstairs, she finally accepted the offer made by Rose, who ptvn'evooo 
to light a fire of vine-stalks fit to roast a whole sheep. 



■‘Xow make yourself at home,” she used to say, turning the 
mutton on the spit herself; “the kitchen’s large,, isn’t it? Plenty of, 
room for two. I don’t know, how you’ve managed up to now, doing 
unir cooking on the floor at your bedroom fire-place in a nasty tin 
o\ en. I should have been afraid of apoplexy. And Monsieur Mouret . 
is ridiculous; rooms aren’t let with no kitchen. You must be very,, 
good sorts, not at all stuck up, just taking life as it comes.” 

Little by little, Madame Faujas took to cooking her lunch, and 
dinner in the Mourcts’ kitchen. To begin with, she supplied her owm. 
coal, oil and spices. Eventually, if she forgot any stores,, the cook 
wouldn't let her go upstairs for them; she insisted on her taking 
what she needed out of the cupboard. 

“Look, there’s the butter. It’s not the bit you’ll take on the end 
of your knife that will ruin us. You know very well you can help 
yourself to anything here. The mistress would scold me if you didn’t 
make yourself comfortable.” 

Iji this way Rose and Madame Faujas became very intimate with 
each other; the cook was delighted to have someone alwaj’s there, 
ready to listen while she stirred her sauces. And she got on wonder- 
fully well with the priest’s old mother; her print dress, her rugged 
face and rough common wa>-s put them almost on equal footing. 
For hours they used to loiter on together when ovens were out. 
Madame Faujas soon took over complete control in the kitchen. 
But she kept her impenetrable guard: only said what she meant to 
say, and had herself told what she wanted to know. She it was who 
decided i.vhat the Mourets tvere to have for dinner, and lasted the 
dishes she sent in to them before they did; and often Rose even used 
to prepare dainties separately, specially meant for the priest : caramel 
apples, rice cakes, souffle fritters. The food supplies got mixed, 
saucepans were all over the place, the two dinners interchanged to 
such an extent that when they were dishing up the cook used tc 
exclaim with a laugh : , 

“Tell me, madamc, are the fried eggs for you? I just can’t 
remember. Faith, it would be simpler to eat together!” 

It was All Saints Day when the priest lunched for the first' time in 
the Mourets’ dining-room. He was in a hurry ; he had to get back 
to St. Saturnin. So to save him time, Marthe made him sit at the 
table, saying tJiat in this way his mother wouldn’t have to cHmk 
two flights of stairs. A week later the custom was established; tht 
Faujas came down for every meal, sat down to table and tvent righi 
through to coffee. During the first days, cooking still remaineo 
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separate, but Rose thought this “a very stupid plan”, and said she 
could perfectly well manage the cooking for four and would arrange 
it all with Madame Faujas. 

“Don’t thank me,” she added. “It’s you who are kind, coming 
down to keep the mistress company; you’ll bring a bit of cheerful- 
ness. I’ve hardly had the heart lately to go into the dining-room; it 
seemed as though I was going into a dead' man’s room. The 
emptiness was av/ful. And if the master sulks now, that’s his look-out; 
he can sulk by himself.” 

The stove roared; the room was snug and warm. It was a 
delightful winter. Never had Rose set cleaner cloth on table; the 
rector’s chair she used to set near the stove so that he could sit with 
his back to the fire. She was very particular about his knife, his 
fork and his glass; and if ever the table-cloth had the least little 
mark, she was careful to see that it didn’t come at his place. And 
there were dozens of thoughtful little attentions besides. When she 
had one of his favourite dishes coming, she used to give him warning 
to save up his appetite. At other times she gave him a surprise by 
bringing in the dish covered over; she would laugh furtively at the 
curious eyes and say, with an air of modest triumph: 

“It’s for the rector, a scoter-duck stuffed, with olives, as he likes 
them done. You’ll give the rector a fillet, madame, won’t you? 
The dish is for him.” 

Marthe did the helping. She insisted, with imploring eyes, that 
he should have the tit-bits. She always helped him first, going 
round the dish while Rose bent over her, pointing trith her finger 
to what she thought the best.- And they even had little tiffs about 
the rival merits of this or that part of a chicken or rabbit. Rose 
used to push a tapestry cushion under the rector’s feet. Marthe ■was 
careful that he had his bottle of Bordeaux and his roll, a golden- 
crusted roll -that she ordered daily from the baker. 

“Eh, nothing can be too good,” Rose used to say when the priest 
was thanking them. “Who would live well, now, if brave hearts like 
you weren’t happy and comfortable? Just leave things to us, the 
good Father will pay your debt.” 

Madame Faujas, who sat facing her son, used to smile at all this 
petting. She was beginning to be fond of Marthe and Rose; rheir 
adoration indeed she found but natural, and she looked nnon them 
as fortunate to be kneeling like this before her god. Kerselr she a:: 
slowly and well, like a peasant-woman with her -is’ork cut one Arc 
she it was, with her solid square head, -irho really presided ar mea's. 
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Jiii-^sing not one forkful, seeing that Marihe kept to her role as 
helper, gloating over her son with well-satisfied pleasure. If she 
spoke, it was only three words, to explain the priest’s tastes or to , 
cut short the polite refusals that he still ventured to make. Some- ' 
times she would shrug her shoulders, give his foot a nudge with her 
own. Wasn’t the table his? He could clear the whole dish if that 
was his pleasure; the others could rest content with a bite of dry' 
bread and sit and look at him. 

As for Abbe Faujas, he often remained indifferent to the fond 
care he received. He was fiugal, a fast eater, and his mind was 
busy elsewhere; often he did not notice the dainty bits that fell to 
his share. It was in answer to his mother’s entreaties that he had 
agreed to join the Mourets for meals. What he appreciated in this 
ground-floor dining-room was simply the pleasure of being entirely: 
free from material cares. So he maintained a splendid calm, 
gradually became accustomed to see his smallest desires anticipated, ' 
forgetting at last to express surprise or thanks, reigning disdainfully 
between the mistress of the house and the cook, who anxiously, 
watched for the shadow of a frown on his serious face. 

And Mouret, sitting opposite his wife, was forgotten. He sat up 
like a child, with his wrists resting on the edge of the table, waiting 
till Marthe would condescend to think of him. She helped him 
last, as things came, and sparingly. Rose, standing behind her, 
used to warn her when she happened to pick on a tit-bit by mistake. 

“No, no, not that bit. You know that master likes the head; he 
sucks the little bones.” 

Mouret, all authority abated, looked shamefaced, and ate like a 
hanger-on. He could feel Madame Faujas looking at him when he 
cut himself bread. He thought for quite a minute, with his eyes on 
the bottle, before he ventured to help himself to wine. Once, by 
mistake, he took a little half-glass of the rector’s Bordeaux. A nice' 
business indeed! For a month Rose couldn’t forget that half-glass 
of wine. And when she produced a sweet, she used to exclaim: ' 

“I don’t want the master to taste it. He’s never praised my 
cooking. Once he toid me my rum omelette was burnt. So then I 
told him; ‘They shall always be burnt for you.* Do you hear 
madame, none for the master.” 

And she had petty inventions too. She used to hand him cracked 
plates, arrange his seat at a table leg, leave cloth hairs in his glass; • 
put bread and wine and salt at the other end of the table. Mouret 
was the only one who liked mustard; he used to go to the grocer’s 
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himself to buy pots, which’.the cook as regularly spirited away on 
•' the pretext that “they stank”. Going without mustard was quite 
enough to spoil his meals. What upset him even iriore and took his 
appetite away completely, was being driven out of his own seat, 
the seat that he had always occupied by the window, and now 
.allotted as the pleasantest to the prfet. So now he sat facing the 
door and seemed to be eating in a house with strangers, not his 
own, because he could no longer glance out at his fruit-trees with 
every mouthful he took. 

Marthe wasn’t spiteful like Rose; she treated hiiri as a poor 
relation that one tolerates. In the end she ignored his presence, 
hardly ever gave him a word, behaving as though Abb6 Faujas were 
.'the only person to' give orders in the house. And Mouret never broke - 
out; he exchanged a few words of politeness with the priest, ate in 
silence, answered; the cook’s attacks with slqwdooks. Then, as he 
always finished first, he used to fold up his napkin methodically and 
' withdraw, often before , dessert. 

Rose said that he was raging really. When she chatted 'with 
Madame Faujas in the kitchen, she explained at great length about 
her master: - 

. "I know him all right; he’s never really scared me. Before you . 
came here, the mistress used to tremble before him, because he was 
always’ bawling and playing the tyrant. And what a bugbear he was 
to us all: always at you, always finding fault, poking his nose in 
everywhere, always wanting to show who was master. And look at 
him now: meek as a sheep, isn’t he? That’s because the mistress got 
the upper hand. Ah, if he was brave enough, if he wasn’t afraid of 
- a pack of trouble, you’d hear a pretty tune! But he’s too scared of 
your son; yes, he’s scared of the rector. You know, there are times 
when you’d think he was going soft in the head. But after all, 
since he’s no longer a nuisance to us, he can be as he likes, can’t 
he, madame?” 

Madame Faujas used to reply that Monsieur Mouret seemed to 
Her to be a very worthy man; his only fault was that he wasn’t 
religious. But he would certainly come back to the good path later 
on. And all the time, by slow degrees, the old lady was taking over 
the ground floor, going from kitchen to dining-room, trotting 
through the hall and down the corridor. And Mouret, when he 
encountered her, vividly recalled the day when the Faujas first 
arrived; he remembered the shabby black dress she wore, the basket 
she clung to obstinately with both hands, how she poked her head 


mto every room, cairn and cool as. a peison going over a house put 

up for sale. , ■ , ■ 

Now that the Faujas were eating on the ground floor, the second 
floor almost belonged to the Trouches. They were becommg quite 
noisy there. There were sounds of stamping, of furniture rumbling 
about; voices came ringing down the stairs from doors that tvcrc' 
opened and then violently slammed. Madame Faujas, talking away 
in the kitchen, would look up uneasily. Rose, to smooth things over, 
said that poor Madame Tiouchc was having a lot of trouble. One 
night the priest, who had not yet gone to bed, heard strange noises 
on the stairs. Coming out with a candle, he saw Trouche climbing 
up the rieps on his knees: he was abominably drunk. He lifted him 
in his sturdy arms, and dumped him into his room, Olympe was 
' in bed, calmly reading a novel, taking sips from a glass of toddy on 
the bed-table. 

“Listen," said Afabi Faujas, livid with anger, “tomorrow you ( 
pack and go." 

. “Oh, and why?" asked Olympe, quite unperturbed. “WeTc 
' comfortable here.” 

But the priest interrupted her roughly. 

■ "Be quiet! You miserable creature, you’ve always tried to do me 
harm. Mother was right; I should never have helped you out of 
your poverty. And now I’m called on to pick up your husband on ' 
the staircase. It’s a disgrace. And think of the scandal if he was 
seen in this state. You're going tomorrovv." 

Olympe had sat up to drink a good mouthful of toddy. 

“Ah no, indeed we’re not,” she said. 

Trouche was laughing. He was cheerfully drunk. He had flopped 
into an armchair, beaming ecstatically. 

“Now, d-don’t let’s be angry,” he said. “It’s nothing: just a bit 
dizzy — it’s the air — very keen tonight. And then the streets are so 
f-funny in this damned town! I’m telling you, Faujas, they’re quite 
rcshpectable young men. Dr. Porquicr’s son is one of ’em; You 
know Dr. P-Porquier, don’t you? Well, we meet in a cafe, behind 
the prison. It’s k-kept by an Arlesian, handsome bit, dark— ^’’ 

The priest, standing with arms folded, was glowering at him 
terribly. 

■ No, no, Faujas ; here, I say, you’re wrong to be angry, with me. 
You know I’m well brought up, I know whatsh-what, eh?, In the 
daytime, I wouldn t touch a glass of syrup, for fear of c-compro- 
mising you. So ever since I ve been here, I go to my office as if I 
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v/as Ironing to school, with j-jam sandwiches in my little bnshet ; 
and a foal’s job at that. I’m a fool to do it, yes, ’pon my word; ami 

if I wasn’t doing you a favour, I’d But at night, can 1 he seen? 

Not Hhcly, I can use my legs then. Does me good. I'd h-lmr,sl if I was 
always locked up. To start with, there’s no one in the streets — . 
They’re so funny — 1” 

“You drunkard!’’ said the priest, through clenched teeth. 

“You won’t make it up? Pity. I’m a good-natured chap, I am; 
don’t like nasty faces. If you don’t like it, it's goodbye to you and 
your nuns. There’s only the Condamin one who’s pretty, and the 
Arlesian one is better still. Oh, roll your eyes as much as you like, 
I can do without you. Here, would you like me to lend you a 
hundred francs?’’ 


And he pulled out some bank notes, which he spread out on la's 
lap, laughing loudly; then he ruffled them, v/aved thetn under the 
nose of the priest, threw them into the air, Olympe leapt out of 
bed, half-naked; she snatched up the notes and hid them uod'-r (he 
pillow, looking cross. McanwhBe, Abbe Faujas v.'as gazing a!/Oui 
the room in great surprise, Tierc were liqueur bottles st.-mding on 
the chest of drawers, avasn-jne, almost ''untouched, on the mano-I- 
piece, and sweets 'in n ha-ered cardboard box. The room was foil 
of things obt-iously 'bourht recently: dresses thrown o\'er eh:'.'?.'.; 
an open parcel of lace, a splendid brand-nev.' osercoat hanging on 
the window-catch; a bear-sKn mat h.ing beside trie bed. hex’ to 


the glass of toddy on 
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ihe rurht-tablc be saw sometrung gj'rt-.nuog; 
ETold watch in a china cuo. 
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\ i‘u iive nice and snug what .with’ Madame MourcLandlhc cook;, 

1 hai's your business, we’re not going to look into your plate or take 
the tit-bits out of your mouth. We leave you to paddle your .own 
canoe. All right,- then, don’t plague us; give us the same liberty. ■ 
I think I’m very reasonable.” 

And as the priest began to gesture, she went on: 

“Yes, I know; y'ou’rc always afraid of our spoiling your plans. 
And the best way to stop that is to stop plaguing us. You keep, 
on saying: *Ah, if I’d known, 1 would have left you where you were,’ 
but you don’t ring the bell with us, not for all your grand-,'airS. 
We’ve, got the same aims as you, this is a family concern,- and' we ’ 
can make our nest together. Things could be very nice, if- you 
agreed. So go to bed, now. I’ll scold Trouche tomorrow; I’ll send 
him to you, and you can give him your orders.” 

“Sure,” mumbled the drunkard, who was dropping off to sleep. •, 
“Faujas is peculiar. I’m not after the missus dosvnstairs, I’d rather 
have her money.” 

At this, Olympe began laughing shamelessly, looking straight at' 
her brother as she did so. She had gone back to bed, and was 
snuggling dowi comfortably, with her back to the pillow. The 
priest, who was somewhat pale, appeared to be thinking: after 
which he left them without saying a word, and Olympe picked up 
her novel, while Trouche fell a-snoring on the couch. 

Next day Trouche, sober again, had a long talk with Abb6 
Faujas. When he came back to his wife, he informed her of the terms 
on which peace had been made. 

“Now listen, dearest,” she said. “Mind you satisfy him and do 
just what he asks. Do try especially to be useful to him, since he’s 
giving you the chance. I look brave enough when he’s here, but 
down inside ni)sclf 1 know' very well that he would kick us out into 
the street like dogs, if we drove him to it. And I don’t want to go 
away. Are you suie he’ll keep us hcrc.^” 

“Yes, don’t worry,” replied the clerk. “He needs me; he’ll let 
us feather our nest,” 

From this time fon\ard, Trouche went out every evening about 
nine, when the streets were deserted. He told his wife that'he was 
going into the old part of the town on propaganda work for the 
priest. And in any case, Olympe wasn’t jealous; she used to laugh 
when he came home with some risky story. What she really liked 
was an evening entirely to herself with goodies, little glasses to sip 
all alone, sweet biscuits beside her to munch; nice long evenings 
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tucked warmly in bed, devouring battered novels from a lending 
library which she had discovered in Cluckett Street. Trouchc used 
to come home reasonably drunk, take his boots off in the hall to 
come up the stairs quietly. But when he had taken a good drop too 
much and recked of brandy and tobacco, his wife wouldn’t have 
him- beside her; he was driven off, expelled to the couch. This led 
to covert battles, waged in silence; back he would come with the 
drunkard’s persistence, hook his hands in the blankets; then he 
slipped over, fell on to his hands, and she would roll him away like 
a log.. If he gave voice, she got him by the throat, stared into his 
eyes, and whispered ; 

“Ovid can hear you, Ovid’s coming.’’ 

That scared him, like a child warned of the wolf. He would drop 
off to' sleep with a mumbled apology. But when the sun was up 
next morning, there he was like any sober citizen, shaving, washing 
off his marbled face the murk of the night before, tying a special 
cravat which, he said, made him look “quite a barn-stormer”. He 
walked past the cafes, eyes modestly down. They respected him at 
the Hospice of the Virgin, Sometimes when the girls were playing 
in. the courtyard, he used to lift the edge of a curtain, watch them 
'benevolently, while little flames flickered under his half-doscd eyelids. 

The Trouches were still kept under by Madame Faujas. Daughter 
and mother were always quarrelling; one complained that she had 
always been sacrificed for her brother, the other called her a nasty 
thing that she ought to have stifled in her cradle. Both had their 
teeth in the same prey; snarling, they kept their eyes fixed on each 
otherj never letting go their hold, jealously wondering which would 
bile out the largest piece. Madame Faujas was after the whole 
house; she guarded the very sweepings from her daughter’s clavs. 
When she realized what hea'vy sums Olympe t\'as extracting from 
Marthe’s pockets, she became almost violent. Since her son just 
shrugged his shoulders, like a man despising all pettiness rvlio is 
forced to shut his eyes, she in her turn had a grim hour ivith her 
daughter, whom she called a thief^ as if she had been taking the 
money out of her own pocket. 

“Now then, now then, mum, that’s quite enough!’’ said '• 

losing her patience. “It’s not your purse that’s diingling. 

.•\ftef all,' I’m' only borrowing money as yet. I’m not 

“What d’you mean, you scab?’’ Madame /.•■■k 

exasperated beyond measure. “Don’t ue pay lor o 

cook, she’ll show you our account book.’’ 
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When summer came, the life about the house became even more 
noticeable. Abb6 Faujas used to receive the sub-prcfcct’s friends 
and the judge’s friends in the arbour at the end of the garden. 
Rose, on Marthe’s orders, had bought a dozen nistic chairs, so that 
people could enjoy the fresh air without the trouble of continually 
moving out the dining-room chairs. The meetings had become a 
habit. Every Tuesday afternoon the doors into the lane stood open; 
the neighbours, both ladies and gentlemen, came to spend an hour 
with the rector, wearing straw hats and slippers, and open coats, 
and skirts tucked short with pins. Visitors dropped in one by one, 
until the two groups gradually became complete, blended, mingled ' 
and chatted together gaily in the friendliest way in the world. 

“You’re not afraid of these meetings with the band from Govern- 
ment House?’’ said Monsieur Bourdcu one day to Monsieur Rastoil. 
“Supposing they were wrongly interpreted? The general election’s 
getting near.’’ 

"Why should they be wrongly interpreted ?’’ answered Monsieur 
Rastoil. “We don’t go to Government House, we’re on neutral 
ground. Also, my friend, there’s no ceremony whatsoever at the 
meetings. I just wear my light summer jacket. It’s private life. 
No one has the right to judge what I do at the back of my house. In 
the front it’s another matter; we belong to the public in front. We 
don’t even greet each other in the streets. Monsieur Pdqueur and I.’’ 

“Monsieur Pdqueur dcs Saulaics is a man who greatly improves 
upon acquaintance,’’ hazarded the cx-prcfect after a silence. 

“Certainly,” answered the judge: “I am delighted to have made 
his acquaintance. And what a worthy man our rector is! No, 
indeed, I have no fear of gossip when I go to visit our excellent 
neighbour.” 

Since talk had begun about the general election, Monsieur dc 
Bourdcu had been getting uneasy; he found the early heat of 
summer very trying, he said. Often he felt scruples and expressed 
doubts to Monsieur Rastoil, so that his friend could reassure him. 
Never, moreover, were politics mentioned in the Mourets’ garden. 
One afternoon Monsieur dc Bourdeu, after vainly looking for a 
transition, blurted out to Dr. Porquicr: 

“I say, doctor, did you see The Monitor this morning ? The Marquis 
has made a speech in the Chamber at last: just thirteen words; 

I counted them. Poor Lagrifoul ! He had a roaring success.” 

Abb6 Faujas raised a finger, with such a wise little friendly look. 

“Now, gentlemen, no politics, no politics,” he said gently. 
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Monsieur. Pdqueur des.Saulaies was chatting with Monsieur 
Rastoil; both pretended they had heard nothing. Madame^ dc 
Condamin gave a smile, then she went on with licr conversation, 
speaking to Abbd Surin: . “ ' . 

“Tell me, monsieur I’abbd, your surplices are starched with 

water containing just a little gum, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, madame, a touch. of guih,” said the young priest. “There 
are laundresses who use boiled starch, but it cuts the muslin; it’s 
no goc i.” . 

“Well,” replied the young woman, “I can’t get my laundress to 
use gum for my petticoats.’’ 

So Abbe Surin obligingly gave .her the address of his laundress 
on the back- of one of his visiting cards. And so the talk went on 
about dresses, the weather, the crops, the events of the tveek. And 
a delightful hour of it they all had. Badminton games in the lane 
interrupted the conversation. Abb6 Bourrette came quite often, and ■ 
with a beaming face told little stories of saintliness which Morisicur, 
Maffre followed attentively to the very end. Once and once only 
'Madame, Delangre met Madame Rastoil there; both were very 
polite, very much on ceremony; into their quiet eyes leapt a sudden, 
• flame, kindled by their rivalry of years ago. Monsieur Delangre was 
rather reserved. Aa for Monsieur and Madame Paloque, if they 
still went to Government .House, they avoided being there when 
Monsieur Pequeur dcs Saulaies was going to drop in on Abbd 
Faujas; the magistrate’s wife didn’t feel quite sure about things 
since that unfortunate expedition to the hospice. But the most 
assiduous visitor was certainly Monsieur de Condamin. He came, 
•in the most impeccable gloves; just to laugh at people, draw the 
long bow, venture on dirty topics with the utmost assurance, -finding 
matter for a week in the intrigues he had nosed out. This, tall old 
man, who held himself so straight in his tight-waisted frock coat, 
had a passion for young people. He used to laugh at the “old things’’, 
wander off with the young ladies in his group, guffaw in corners. 

“This way, kiddies!’’ he used to say with a smile. “We’ll leave 
the old things to themselves.’’ , ' 

One day he almost beat Abb6 Surin in a tremendous game of 
badminton. But in fact he was really pulling the legs of these young 
people. The victim he fastened upon especially was Rastoil’s son, 
an innocent lad to whom he told the most impossible stories. 
Finally he accused him of paying court to his wife and rolled his 
eyes terribly, which made the unfortunate Sdverin fairly quake and 
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perspire. And the worst of- it vras that the boy really thought he 
was in love with Madame de Condamin; he used to stand and gaze 
at her, looking half dmid and half tender, all of which her husband 
found vastly entertaining. 

And the Rastoil girls, to whom the Keeper of Woods and Waters 
behaved with all a young widower’s gallantry, were also the viedms 
of his cruellest pranks. Though they were nearing thirty, he used 
to make them play babyish games, talk to them as if they were 
schoolgirls. His greatest treat -was to examine their faces closely 
when Lucien Delangre, the mayor’s son, happened to be there. He 
used to draw Dr. Porquier aside — a man one could say anything to 
— and whisper, after alluding to the past liaison between Monsieur 
Delangre and Madame Rastoil: 

“I say, Porquier, that boy’s in a difficult position: which was 
fathered by Delangre — Angdline, or Aurdlie? Guess, if you can; 
choose, if you dare.” 

. Meanwhile Abbd Faujas was friendly to every one of his visitors, 
even that dreadful Condamin— such an embarrassment. As far as 
possible he effaced himself, spoke but little, leaving the two groups 
to mingle into one, seeming only to enjoy 'the discreet pleasure of 
a host, happy to serve as a link between people of distinction, made 
to understand one another. Twice Marthc had thought it incumbent 
upon her to put the visitors at their entire ease by being present. 
But she could hardly Ijear to sec the priest among all these guests; 
she’waitcd till he was alone, she' preferred him in his serious mood, 
when he went slowly walking in the quietness of the arbour. But 
the Trouches — they had to retreat on these Tuesdays behind their 
bedroom curtains, resume their envious peeping; while Madame 
Faujas and Rose used to stand well back in the hall, crane their 
necks forward, and go into ecstasies of admiration over the gracious 
ways of the’ Rector as he received all the most sedate citizens in 


Plassans. 

“Yes, madame,”'said the cook, “you can tHl at once that he’s 
a real gentleman. There, look at him greeting the sub-prefect. I’d 
far rather have the rector, though the sub-prefect is a handsome 
man. Now, why don’t you go into the garden? If I was you, I’d 
put on a silk dress and go. You’re his mother, after all.’’ 

But the old peasant merely shrugged her shouldcrs^^__^ 

“He’s not ashamed of me,’’ she ansvxrcd,’’ but I v he ^raid 

of making him feel awkward. I’d rather h 
gives me more pleasure, this way.’’ 
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Ah, I understand that. You must feel very proud. He’s not like 
Monsieur Mouret, vvho nailed, up the garden door to stop anyone 
coming in. Not one visitor, never a dinner to cook, and the garden 
empty enough in the evening to give you the creeps. It used to be 
lone wolf here. True, Monsieur Mouret would have had no idea 
horv to entertain; what a face he put on, when anyone dropped in 
by chanced Now I ask you if he didn’t ought to take the rector for. 
an c-xamplc. Instead of shutting myself in, I should- go out to the 
garden, -;enjoy myself a bit with other folk; in fact, live up to my 
station. But no, there he is upstjurs, hiding as if. he feared the 
plague. And by the way, what would you say to our going up' to see 
■ whai he’s doing?” 

One Tuesday they did go up. On that day, the company in the 
garden ■'ras ver\' noisy; laughter floated in through the open win- 
dows and up the stairs, and a tradesman who had brought a basket 
. of wine for the Trouches was making a clatter on the second floor ■ 
with broken glass, as he collected the empty bottles. Mouret bad 
shut himself in •with a double turn of the key. 

“The key’s in my way,” said Rose, after putting her eye. to the 
keyhole. 

“Just a moment," whispered Madame Faujas. 

' Then defdy she turned the end of the key, which was sticking 
out a little. Mouret was in the centre of die room, sitting at a 
large empty table, thickly covered with dust; no book lay before 
him, not a sheet of paper. He was leaning right back in a chair, 
his arms hanging loose, his face white and rigid, his eyes gazing 
vacantly into space. He was quite still. 

The two women examined him silently, one after the other. 

"He made me cold to the marrow,” whispered Rose as they crept 
downstairs. “Did you notice his eyes? And what dust! He hasn’t. 

- put a pen down on the table for quite ttvo months. And there was 
I thinking that he was writing in there! Fancy now. the house' so- 
bright and all, and him playing dead man, all alone!” 
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CHAPTER SEVEyrrEEK 


IvIaf-the’s health was causing Dr. Porquicr some uneasiness. Kc 
still wore his affable smile, attended her as a doctor moving in 
the best circles, for v/hom there was no such thing as illness, Wd 
gave a consultation much as a dressmaier tries on a dress; but 
there was a little twist of his lip which said that "the dear lady” 
wasn’t merely suffering from a bleeding cough, as he would have 
her believe. He advised her to take a little relaxation on fine daj-s 
and go out driving, without tiring herself though. So Marthe, who 
was aSiicted more and more with a vague distress, %s-ith a longing 
for something to do that wotild soothe her nervous resdessness, 
arranged to go for drives round the outlying villages. Tssnee a sveck 
she set out after lunch in an old revamished carriage lured from 
a coachmal:er in Plassans; she used to drive out seven or eight 
miles so as to be back about six. She cherished the hope that she 
could get Abbe Faujas to come: in fact it was only this dream that 
made her follow the doctor’s advice. But the priest, though he did 
not refuse outright, alsvays had the excuse that he was too busy. 
She had to be content with the company of 01>Tnpe or Madame 
Faujas. 

One afternoon she happened to be driving svith OljTnpc through 
the village of Les Tulettes, past uncle Macquart’s little place. Old 
Macquart caught sight of her and shouted dowm from his terrace 
where two mulberry trees were growing; 

"And where’s Mouret? Why hasn’t Mourct come.^” 

So she had to stop for a litde, and thch explain at great length 
that she v/as unwell and couldn’t stay for supper. Macquart insisted 
on killing a chicken. 

“Never mind,” he said at last. "I’ll kill one all the same. You 
can lake it home wnth you.” And off he went at once to kill it. 
When he came back with the chicken, he laid, it out on the stone 
table in front of the house, and proudly sa 

“Isn’t he a plump chappie?” 
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Unde Macquart had just been discussing a bottle of wne tinder 
his mulberry trees with, a companion, a tali lean man dressed all . 
in .grey. He persuaded the two tyomen to take a seat, bringing out 
chairs and doing tbe honours of his home tvith a chuckle of satis- 
faction; , ■ , 

“I’m nice and snug here, aren’t I?. My mulberry trees are really' 
fine. In summer-time I smoke my pipe out in the cool. In winter 
I sit over there in the sun, in the shelter of the wall. See my vege- 
tables? The chicken-run’s at the bottom. I’ve got another bit of 
ground at the back of the house, where there are potatoes and 
lucerne. Ah well, I’m getting on, you know; it’s time I enjoyed 
myself a bit.’’ ; ' ' 

He rubbed his hands together, gently turned his head' about, 
dwelling on his litde place with a fond eye. But then a thought 
seemed to cast a gloom. 

“Is it long since you saw your father?’’ he asked suddenly. 
“Rougon’s not very kind. Sec there, on the left, that field of corn; 
it’s for sale. If he had been willing, we could have bought it.. It 
wouldn’t have hurt him, would it? He sleeps on silver coin. A 
paltry three thousand francs, I think. And he svouldn’t. Last time,- 
he even sent word by your mother that he wasn’t in for it. You’ll 
see, that won’t bring them luck.” 

He repeated this several times, with nods of his head, and that 
unpleasant laugh of his: 

“No, it won’t bring thetn luck.” 

Then he went to fetch some glasses; he insisted that the two 
women should have a taste of his wine. This was his little St. 
Eutrope wine, his own find, and he drank it devoutly. Marthe 
hardly wet her lips. Olympe finished what was left in the bottle, 
then she accepted a glass of red-currant syrup; the wine was very' 
strong, she said. 

"And how’s your priest? What are you doing with him?” the 
uncle suddenly asked his niece. 

Marthe, surprised and offended, looked at him without answering. 
“I heard that he was pressing you hard,” her uncle went on, in a 
loud noisy voice. “Cassocks only like guzzling. When I heard that, 

I said serve Mouret right. I warned him. Ah, if it was me, I’d have 
your priest out through the door. Mouret’s only got to come and 
ask me what I think; I’ll even lend him a hand, if he likes. I never 
could stand the animals. I know one, Ahbd Fenil, who’s got a 
house on the other side of the road. He’s no better than the rest, ' 



but he s as sharp as a monkey, he amuses me. I believe he doesn’t 
get on too well with your priest, does he?” 

Marthc had turned quite pale. 

"This lady is Abb^ Faujas’ sister,” she said, pointing to OKtodc 
who was following all this with interest. ’ 

It doesn t affect the lady, what I'm saying,” replied her uncle 
'not disconcerted in the least. “She doesn’t mind. She’s going to have 
another drop of syrup." 

01>TOpe let him give her several drops of syrup. But Marthe, who 
had risen to her feet, wanted to go. Her uncle forced her to have 
a look round his property. At the end of the garden she stopped to 
look at a large white building standing on the slope, a few hundred 
yards outside Les Tulettes. The inner courts were like prison yards, 
■the narrow, evenly-spaced windows, scoring the fronts with black 
bars,^ gave the central part of the building the bleak look of a 
hospital. 

“That’s the lunatic asylum,” said her uncle, following the line 
of her gaze. “That man over there is one of the warders. We’re on 
quite friendly terms; he comes and drinks a bottle of wnc now and 
then.” 

Turning to the man dressed in grey, who was finishing his glass 
under a mulberry-tree, he shouted: 

“Hi, Alexandre! just come and show my niece our poor old 
lady’s rvindow.” 

Alexandre obligingly stepped forward. 

“Do you see those three trees?” he said, stretching out his finger 
as if he was drawing a plan in the air. “Well, a little above the one 
on the left, you ought to be able to see a fountain in the corner of 
a courtyard. Follow the ground-floor windows along to the right: 
it’s the fifth window.” 

Marthc stood there quite silent, white-lipped, rvith her eyes help- 
lessly riveted on that window. Uncle Macquart was looiing too, 
but just in a friendly way that made him blink. 

"I can see her sometimes,” he went on, “in the morning, when 
the sun’s over on the other side. She’s very well, isn’t she, Alc.\-andrc? 
That’s what I ahvays tell them when I go to Plassans. I’m well 
placed here to keep an eye on her. One couldn’t be better placed." 

A chuckle of satisfaction slipped out. 

“You see, my girl, heads are no stronger on the Rougon side than 
on the Macquart side. When I’m sitting here, facing^t great 
devil of a house, I often say to myself that the tvhole trar - come 



along one day perhaps, since the mother’s in there. Fve got nothing- 
to fear myself, thank God; the old nut’s screwed on the right way. 
But I know some who are jolly well balmy. Well, I’ll be oh hand - 
here if they come. I’ll see them from my shanty and recommend 
them to Alexandre, even if some of the family haven’t always been 
nice to me.” ’ 

Then he added with that frightful smile of his, the smile of the 
hunter home from the kill: . , 1 

“It’s a grand bit of luck for you all that I’m here at Lcs. 
Tuiettes.’’ 

Mafthc began trembling. Though she knew her uncle had a 
taste for grim jokes and delighted in torturing folks to whom he . 
brought rabbits, it seemed to her that he was speaking the truth, 
that the whole family would be coming to live there, in those grey 
. rows of huts. She wouldn’t stay another minute, though Macquart 
kept pressing her, and talked of opening another bottle. 

“Arid what about that chicken?’’ he cried, just as she was getting • 
into the carriage. 

■ He ran to fetch it, and put it on her lap. 

“It’s for Mouret, d’you hear?’’ he said more than once, with 
spiteful meaning. “For Mouret and no one else, eh? Besides, when 
I next come to see you, I’ll ask him what he thought of it.’’ 

He looked at Olympe and screwed up his eyes. As the driver was 
about to whip up the horse, he held on to the carriage again, and ' 
said; “Go and see your dad, and talk to him about that cornfield. 
Sec, the field there in front of us. Rougon’s wrong. We’ve been pals 
too long to quarrel. It would be the worse for him, and he knoivs it. 
Make him see that he’s wrong.’’ 

The carriage started off. Turning round, Olympe could sec, 
Macquart under his mulberry trees, chuckling away with Alexandre 
as he opened that second bottle which he had mentionedi Marthc 
expressly told the driver not to go by way of Les Tuiettes any more. 
Besides, she w'as getting tired of these drives; she went out less and 
less and gave them up altogether when she realized that Abb6 
Faujas would never agree to go out with her. 

. Growing up in Marthe now was a very new woman. Her present' 
nervous way of life was refining her. Her middle-class solidity, the 
stodgy calm induced by fifteen sleepy years spent behind the 
counter, seemed to be melting away in the flame of her devotions. 
She was dressing better, and talked now on Thursdays at the 
Rougons’ lalon. 
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“Mad^c Mouret’s going back to girlhood,” Madame de 
Condamin swd, in wonder. 

“Yes,” murmured Dr. Porquicr as he nodded his head, “she’s 
going down life backwards.” 

Marthc, more slender and rosier-checked, with magnificent eyes, 
dark and ardent, now shone for the space of a few months .in 
singular beauty. Her face glowed, and an extraordinary expense of 
life radiated from her whole being, flowed about her in wami 
vibrations. It seemed that her forgotten youth was burning in her, 
at forty, in fiery splendour. But now, set free to pray, impelled by 
hourly need, she was disobedient to Abbd Faujas. She wore her 
knees out on the flag-stones in the cathedral, only lived for canticles 
and adorations, found solace in the gleaming monstrances, the 
blazing chapels, the altars and priests shining svith star-like radiance 
in the dark setting of the nave. There was a kind of physical appetite 
in her for all these glories, an appetite that tortured her, wasted her 
chest and emptied her brain when she did not satisfy it. She suffered 
too much, she would faint and die, so come she must to seek the 
food of her passion, cower in whisperings at confessionals, bow to 
the trembling organ’s thunder, die away in the spasm of com- 
munion. For then she felt nothing, her body gave her ho suffering. 
She was rapt from earth in throes that were painless, becoming a 
pure flame consumed by love. 

The sternness of Abb<S Faujas redoubled: he still checked her by 
his harshness. She amazed him by her passionate awakening, by 
the ardour she felt to love and to die. Often he questioned her 
afresh about her childhood. He went to sec Madame Rougon, was 
left perplexed and unsatisfied with himself. 

“The mistress of the house is complaining about you,” his mother 
kept saying. “Why don’t you let her go to church when she likes? 
You arc wrong to cross her; she is very good to us." 

“She’s killing herself,” said the priest. 

At this Madame Faujas would shrug her shoulders in that way 
of hers. “That’s her osvn affair. Everybody takes pleasure as they 
find it. It’s better to die by praying than to give yourself indigestion 
like that hussy Olympe. Don't be so hard on Madame Mouret. 
Life might become impossible in the house.” 

One day when she was giving him this advice, he said in a 
sombre voice: “Mother, this woman will block the road.” • 

"Her!” cried the old peasant; “but she adores you; P>"d! You 
can do what you like with her provided >-ou stop scol ' ' 
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rainy days she would carry' you all the way to the cadiedral, just 

to keep you from wetting your feet.” . ... 

Abbe Faujas himself realized that Ke must not use any more 
harshness. He feared some outburst.- So gradually he gave Marthe 
greater liberty, allowing her retreats, long rosaries, prayers repeated 
at each station of the cross; he allowed her even to come to his 
confessional at St. Saturnin twice a week. And when Marthe ceased 
to hear that terrifying voice accusing her of piety as if she was 
indulging some shameful vice, she thought that God had granted 
her forgiveness. She entered at last into the joys of paradise. Her 
heart melted in tenderness, she shed endless tears yet did not feel 
them flowing; she had attacks of nerves which left her weak and 
, fainting, as if all her life had ebbed away down her checks. Rose 
then would carry her to her bed, where she lay for hours, thin- 
lipped, open-eyed, like a dead thing. 

One afternoon the cook was so scared by Marthe’s stillness that 
she thought she must be dying. Without thinking of knocking at 
the door where .Mouret was shut in, she went up to the second 
, floor, begged Abb6 Faujas to come down to her misfress. When he 
was inside the bedroom, she ran to fetch some ether, leaving him 
alone with this woman in a faint, slung across the bed. He contented 
himself with taking Marthe’s hands in his own. At this she began 
tossing, muttering broken phrases. And then, when she recognized 
him standing just in the alcove, a rush of blood suffused her face, 
she let her head sink again to the pillow, plucked at the sheets as 
though to draw them higher. 

“Are you feeling better, dear child?” he asked, “You make me 
feel very uneasy about you.” 

There was a lump in her throat, she could not answer; she burst 
out sobbing and let her head toss in the priest’s atms. 

“I am in no pain, I’m too happy for that,” she murmured in a 
voice faint as a breath. “Let me cry, tears are my joy. Ah, how good 
of you to come ! I have been waiting, calling for you a long long 
time.” 

Her voice was grossing fainter and fainter, now was only a ’ 
murmuring ardent prayer; 

“Ah, who will lend me wings to fly to you? My soul, far from 
you, longs to be filled with you, languishes, yearits and -yearns, 
sighing after you, O my God, my consolation, my treasure, my , 
sweetness, my joy and my life, my God and my all ” 

She smiled as she uttered these fragments of the act of desire. 
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The old rancorous leaven of the Rougons ■ rose against this son .| 
of a Macquart woman, this man whom she accused of being the j 
plague of her life. Downstairs in the dining-room, when Madaihe 
Faujas or 01>'mpc came to keep her company, she no longer held 
herself in, she poured out her bitterness: “VV'hen you think how he . 
kept me for twenty' years, like a clerk, pen in car, between a jar. of oil . 
and a bag of almonds! Never any pleasure, not one present. And 
now he has taken my children from me. Fie might well dear out of 
tlie house one of these days, just to let people think I’m making life 
impossible for him. Luckily you’re here. You could tell evcr>’ohe 
the truth.” . . 

She attacked Mouret in thb.way without any provocation.- 
Everything that he did — his glance, his gestures, the few words that 
he uttered — drove her tvild. She could not even set eyes on him 
without a spontaneous upheaval of rage. Quarrels broke out ’ , 
especially at the end of meals, when Mouret used to fold up hb 
napkin without -waiting for dessert and get up silendy. 

“You might leave the table when others do,” she would say to him 
sourly. “Your behaviour is hardly polite.” . ' 

“I’ve finished. I’m going,” he used to answer in his slotv voice. 

But in this daily retreat she saw a manoeuvre designed by her 
husband to put Abbe Faujas in a false position. So then she used to 
pass all bounds; 

“Your manners are a disgrace. You make me ashamed, you know. ■ 
Ah, I’d be happier with you if I hadn’t met friends kind enough to 
comfort me for your boorishness. You don’t even know how to 
behave at tabic: you can’t let me have a meal in peace. Stay where 
you are, do you hear? If you don’t want to eat, well, you can look - 
at us.” 

He would finish folding up his napkin quite calmly, as if he hadn’t 
heard, and leave the room with litde steps. He could be heard going ■ 
upstairs and shutting himself in with a double turn of the key. So 
half choking she would stammer out; “Oh, the brute! He’ll be the 
death of me, the death of me!” 

Madame Faujas had to console her. Rose would run to the foot of . 
the stairs, shouting as loud as she could for Mouret to hear her , 
through his door: 

“You are a brute, monsieur; the mistress is quite right to call you a ' 
brute!” 

Some of their quarrels were especially violent. Marthc, whose 
reason was going, had the idea that her husband wanted to beat her; 
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i; this became an obsession. She maintained that he was watching for 
C: a chance. He didn’t dare, she said, because he never could find her 
alone; and at night he was afraid that she would scream and call for 
a help. Rose swore she had seen master hiding a thick stick in his 
i; bureau. Madame Faujas and Olympe readily believed these stories; 
; they greatly pitied the mistress of the house, vied for her favour, 
f constituted themselves her guardians. “That savage”, as they now 
; called Mourct, wouldn’t be so bold, no he wouldn’t, as to lay hands 
; on her in their presence. In the evening they said; “Mind you come 
1 and fetch us if he moves an inch.” The house was in a continual 
state of alarm. 

“He’s quite capable of doing something dreadful,” said the 
cook. 

That year Marthc followed the celebrations of Holy Week with 
the utmost fervour. On Good Friday in the dark cathedral she was 
in agonies, as the candles were put put one by one to the storm-like 
wailing of voices rolling through the gloom of the nave. It seemed to 
her as though her breath was petering out with the candles. As the 
last taper died, and the wall of shadow facing her closed in relent- 
lessly, she fainted away, her sides tense, her chest emptied of breath. 
A whole hour she stayed bent low on her chair, in the attitude of 
i prayer, and none of the kneeling women round her were aware of 
! this seizure. The church was empty when she came back to herself. 

' She had been dreaming that they were scourging her with rods, that 
blood was flowing from her limbs; there were pains in her head so 
I unbearable that she put her hands up, as if to pluck out the thorns 
' that seemed to be piercing her skull. That evening, at supper, she 
I was strange; the ner\’ous disturbance persisted. When she closed her 
eyes, she could see the dying souls of the candles flying away into the 
darkness; mechanically she looked at her hands, to see the holes 
through which her blood had flowed. All the Passion was bleeding 
in her. 

Madame Faujas, seeing that she was unwell, wanted her to'go to 
’ bed early. She went with her and put her to bed. Mouret, who had 
I a key to the bedroom, had already retired to his bureau, where he 
spent the evenings. When Marthc, with the blankets drawn up to 
j her chin, said that she was warm, that she felt better, Madame 
i Faujas talked of blowing out the candle to let her sleep in peace. But 
the sick woman sat up in terror and implored her: 

“No, no, don’t, put the light out; put it on the chest of drawers 
where I can see it. I was dying, in that dark. . . .” 
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And Mth eyes staring tvidej as though shuddering at the recoUcc-. 
tion of some terrible tragedy, she murmured low in terror-stricken 
pity: “It’s horrible, horrible!” 

With that she dropped back onto her pillow, and seemed to fall 
into a doze, so Madame Faujas crept away. That night, everyone in 
the house was in bed by ten. As she went upstairs Rosc'noticed that 
Mouret was still in his bureau. She looked through the keyhole and 
saw him sleeping over the table with a kitchen candle beside him 
smoking mournfully. 

“■Well, that’s that ! I’m not waking him,” she said as she went on 
upstairs. “If he likes a stiff neck he can have it.” 

At about midnight, the W'hole household was sound asleep when- 
screams were heard coming from the first floor. At first they sounded 
like low wails, but soon they rose to actual shrieks, the hoarse ■ 
choking cries for help of a victim whose throat had been cut. Abbe 
Faujas, starting out of his sleep, called his mother. She scarcely took 
the lime to slip on a skirt, and went to knock on Rose’s door, sajdng: 

“Quick ! come down ; I think Madame Mouret is being murdered.” ' 

Meanwhile the cries were redoubled. The rvhole household was 
quickly afoot. Olympe appeared, with only a wxap over her 
shouldeis, followed by Trouche, who had not long been in, slightly 
drunk. Rose hurried down, followed by the others. 

"Open the door, madame, open!” she cried, frantically, banging 
with her fists. 

Deep sighs were the only sound in ansver; then the fall of a body 
could be heard, a frightful struggle seemed to begin on the floor, and 
furniture was knocked over. Dull thuds shock the walls; the sounds 
of a death-agony came through the door, so terrible that the listeners 
looked at each other and turned pale. 

“It’s her husband; he’s murdering her,” muttered Olympe. 

“You’re right : it’s that savage !” said the cook. “I saw him, as I 
came up, pretending to be asleep. He was getting ready to strike.” . 

Banging again on the door with both fists, near to breaking it, 
she shouted : 

“Open the door, master ! We’ll send for the guard if you don’t. 
Oh, the villain, he’ll end on the scaffold!” 

The screams began again. Trouche maintained that the fellow 
must be bleeding his poor wife like a chicken. ■' - 

“But we can’t just stay here knocking," said Abbd Faujas, 
stepping forward. “Wait.” 

He put his strong shoulder to the door and with a slow steady 
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tlinist burst it in. The women dashed into the room, and there the 
strangest of scenes met their eyes. 

On the floor in the middle of the room lay Marthe, her nightdress 
torn, her skin bleeding from scratches and blue with bruises. Her 
hair, flowing loose, was twined round the foot of a chair; her hands 
-must have been clutching the chest of drawers with such strength that 
it was now swung across the door. In a corner Mouret was standing, 
upright, holding the candle in his hand, watching with a stupefied 
look as his wife lay writhing on the ground. 

Abbe Faujas had to push the chest of drawers back to let them in. 

“You’re a monster!” screamed Rose, going over to Mouret and 
shaking her fist at him. “Putting a woman into this state! He would 
have finished her off if we hadn’t got in.” 

Madame Faujas and Olympe were hurriedly attending to Marthe. 
“Poor thing!” said the first. “She had a presentiment about this, 
earlier tonight, she was scared.” 

“Where do you feel pain?” asked Olympe. “You haven’t anything 
broken, have you ? Look, this shoulder is quite black, and that knee 
has. a bad scratch. Now, keep calm. We’re here with you, we shall 
protect you.” 

Marthe was now moaning like a child. While the two women were 
examining her,- forgetting the presence of the men, Trouche svas 
peering, then casting sly looks at the priest who was unconcernedly 
straightening the furniture. Rose came to help in getting Marthe 
back to bed.' 

When she was in bed and her hair done up, they all remained 
there a moment, looking curiously round the room, and expecting to 
hear details. All this time Mouret had still been standing in the same 
comer, clutching the candlestick as though petrified by what he had 
seen. 

“I assure you,” he stammered, “I didn’t hurt her; I didn’t touch 
her with my little finger.” 

“Why, you’ve been w’atchingyour chance this good month,” cried 
Rose, infuriated. “We know it well, we’ve kept a sharp eye on you. 
The poor dear was expecting rough treatment from you. Now, none 
of your lies! It makes me mad!” 

The two other women did not think themselves justified in talking 
to him like this, but they were giving him threatening looks. 

“I assure you,” Mouret repeated in a quieter voice, “I have not 
been beating her. I was coming to bed, and I had tied my handker- 
chief over my head. It was just as I touched the candle, which was 
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on the chest of drawers, that she woke with a start. She stretched 
out her arms, uttering a scream, she .began striking her forehead 
^vith her fists and tearing at her body with her finger-nails.” 

The cook was shaking her head venomously. . ■ ■_ 

“Why didn’t you open the door?” she asked. “We were knocking 

loud enough.” , ' . 

‘T assure.yoti it wasn’t me,” said Mouret again, even more gently, 
‘T didn’t know what was the matter with her. She flung herself on 
the ground,. she was biting herself, taking leaps into the air with 
enough violence to smash the furniture. 1 didn’t dare get past her; 

I was stupid with fright. I shouted to .you tssice to come in, but you 
couldn’t have heard me — she wsls screaming too loud. I was really 
frightened. It wasn’t me, I assure you.” 

“Oh, yes! She beat herself, didn’t she?” Rose answered with a 
jeering laugh. And speaking to Madame Faujas, she added: “He 
must have thrown his stick through the windoiv when he heard 
us coming.” 

Mouret had at last put the candle back on the chest of drawers, and . 
was sitting down now, with his hands on his knees. He hadn’t another 
word to say, he was stupidly staring at these half-dressed women 
flourishing their skinny arms by the bed. Trouche had exchanged a 
glance with Abbe Faujas. Sitting there in his shirt-sleeves with a 
yellow neckerchief tied over his bald head, the poor man didn’t look 
very ferocious to them. They came nearer, looked down at Marthc; 
her face was con\-uIscd, she seemed to be coming out of a dream. 

“What's the matter. Rose?” she asked. “W'hy are there so many 
people here? I fee! exhausted. Do please tell them to leat'c me in 
peace.” 

. Rose hesitated for a moment. 

“Your husband’s in the room, madame,” she murmured. “Aren’t 
you afraid to stay alone with him?” 

Marthe looked at her in astonishment. 

“No, no,” she said. “Go away. I’m longing to sleep.” 

, So the five people then left the room, leaving Mouret sitting there, 
with his eyes vacantly staring at the alcove. 

“He can’t shut the door now,” said the cook as she went upstairs 
again. “At the very first scream. I’ll be down with a run, and fling 
myself on to his carcase. I’ll sleep with my clothes on. Did you hear 
her lying, poor dear, to stop us giving that old savage a bad time? 
She wouldn’t accuse him— she’d sooner be killed. What a hypo- 
critical look he had, eh?” 
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The three women talked for a little on the second-floor landing, 
holding their candlesticks, showing their dessicated bones under 
their loosely fastened wraps. And they voted that no punishment 
could be too severe for such a man. Trouche, who was the last to 
come upstairs, chuckled and murmured from behind Abbe Faujas’ 
cassock; “She’s still plump, his wife; only it can’t be too pleasant to 
have a woman writhing her legs about on the floor like a worm-” 

They went to their rooms. Deep silence returned to the house; the 
rest of the night passed quietly. When, next morning, the three 
women wanted to talk about the frightful scene, they found Marthe 
was surprised; she seemed confused and ashamed. She wouldn’t 
answer, cut the conversation short. She waited till no one was there 
and sent for a man to repair the door. Madame Faujas and Olympe 
came to the conclusion that Madame Mouret wanted to avoid a 
scandal by keeping her mouth shut. 

On Easter Day, two days later, Marthe reawoke in fervent joy at 
St. Saturnin, in the triumphant ceremonies of the resurrection. 
Friday’s gloom was swept away in the dawn; the cathedral to ever)' 
recess was white, perfumed and shining with lights as for celestial 
marriage; the choristers’ voices streamed out in flute-like sounds. 
And Marthe felt herself borne up on this song of gladness with a joy 
yet sharper than her anguish at the crucifixion. She came home with 
eyes burning, her voice dry; the evening she allowed to run on, 
talking with a brightness unusual with her. When she went up to her 
room, Mouret was already in bed. And then, about midnight, 
terrifying screams again roused the household. 

■ Friday night’s scene was repeated; only, at the very first knock on 
the door, Mouret came and opened it in his nightshirt, with a woe- 
begone face. Marthe, who was fully dressed, lay sobbing and crying 
on her face, dashing her head against the foot of the bed. The top 
part of her dress seemed to be torn away, exposing her neck; two 
bruises were visible there. 

“He must have been trying to strangle her this time,” murmured 
Rose. 

The women undressed her. Mouret, after opening the door, had 
got back into bed, white as the sheets. Not a word did he say in self- 
defence; he did not seem to hear the indignant words raining down 
the bedside past his head. 

From that time on, similar scenes occurred at irregular intervals. 
The household lived in constant fear of some crime; the slightest 
sound brought the upstairs tenants out of their beds. Marthe ahvays 
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avoided referring to the subject; she wouldn’t hear of Rose's 
suggestion that a camp bed should be made up for Mourct in his 
bureau. When daylight came, it seemed to brush away even the 
recollection of strange events in the night. 

Meanwhile in the neighbourhood, -litdc by little, rumours were 
spreading : strange things, it was said, were happening in the Mouret’s 
house. Mouret, the story went, was using a cudgel every night and 
half killing his wife. Rose had made Madame Faujas and Olympe 
swear* that they tvouldn’t say a word, as her mistress didn’t seem to 
want to talk; but she herself, what with deplorings and hints and 
cautious reserves, had helped to build up the legend going round 
among the shop-keepers. The butcher, who liked his joke, said that 
Mouret was beating His wife because he had found her in bed tvith 
the rector; but the greengrocer’s wife stood up for the “poor lady”; 
she was as spotless as a lamb and couldn't go wrong; while the 
baker’s wife saw in the husband “one of those men who knock their 
wives about for pleasure”. In the market Marthe’s name was never 
mentioned now without a casting of eyes up to heaven, without the 
wheedling tones used for sick children. When Olympe went to buy 
a pound of cherries or a basket of strawberries, conversation was sure 
to turn to the Mourets. Then for a quarter of an hour the most 
pathetic talk would Row; 

“Well, how’s it now, at home?” 

“Don't talk to me about it. She’s crying her eyes right out. It’s 
heartbreaking. One could wish she was dead.” 

“She bought some artichokes from me the other day; her cheek 
was all scratches.” 

“Sure he’s murdering her. And if you saw her body like I did. It’s ^ 
just blue all over. He kicks her when she’s on the ground. I’m always 
afraid of finding her vvith her head bashed in one night, when we 
get down there.” 

“It can’t be very nice for you, living in the house. I’d move; it 
would make me ill, seeing such horrors every night.” 

"And then what would happen to her, poor thing? She’s such 
a lady, and so siveei! We’re staying for her sake. It’s twopence 

ha’penny, isn’t it, for the pound of cherries?” 

“Yes, twopence ha’penny. Never you mind, you can stick it, 
you’ve a good heart.” 

This story of a husband who waited till midnight to bash his wife , 
with a stick was just the thing to thrill the market gossips. Ghastly 
details were added each day. One church-goer said that Mouret was 



possessed, that he fixed his teeth into his wife’s neck so savagely that 
Abbe Faujas had to make the sign of the cross three times in the 
air with his left thumb before Mouret would let go. And then, she 
added, Mouret used to fall all in a heap on the floor, and a big black 
rat used to jump out of his mouth and disappear, though there wasn’t 
a sign of the tiniest hole in the floor. The tripe-men at the comer of 
Taravelle Street terrified the whole neighbourhood by voicing the 
■ opinion that “the ruffian had perhaps been bitten by a mad dog.” 

But the story had a more sceptical audience among respectable 
folk in Plassans. When it reached Sauvaire Place, it was found very 
amusing by the rows of decent little retired men, sitting along the 
benches, sunning themselves in the warmth of May, 

“Mouret’s not capable of wife-beating,” said the retired almond- 
dealer, "He looks as though he’d been punished, he’s taking no more 
walks. It must be his wife: she’s got him on bread and water." 

“You can’t tell,” said a captain' on half-pay. “I knew an officer in 
my regiment whose wife used to cuffhim for a mere nothing. It tvent 
on for ten years. One day she tried kicks instead; he flew into a fury 
and nearly strangled her. Perhaps Mouret doesn’t like locks cither,”. 

“No doubt he likes priests even less,” said someone svith a mocking 
laugh, by way of conclusion. 

For some time Madame Rougon appeared to be unaware of this 
scandal busy in the town. She kept her smile, skirted round allusions . 
. made in her presence. But one day, after a long visit paid by Monsieur 
Delangre, she called to see her daiughter; she had tears in her eyes 
and looked scared. 

“Ah, my dear child,” she said, taking Marthe in her arms, “What 
have I been hearing? Can your husband be forgetting himself so far 
as to raise his hand against you? It’s all lies, isn’t it? I denied it all 
very strongly. His manners are bad, but he’s not wicked.” 

Marthe blushed: she showed the confusion and shame that she 
always felt whenever the subject was mentioned in her presence. 

“Ah. the mistress is not going to make complaints!” cried Rose 
with her usual boldness. “I should have come to \\'am you long 
before now, if I wasn’t afraid of her scolding me,” 

The old lady let her hands drop, looking painfully, immensely 
surprised. 

' “So it’s true, then? He’s beating you?” she murmured. “Oh the 
wretch !” 

And she began to cry'. 

“To reach my age and see such thinp! A man that \se Joa 
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with benefits at his father’s death, when he %vas only a small assistant 
with us! It was my husband who wanted you two to marry. I told ■ 
him that I didn’t trust Mourct’s eyes. Besides that, he has never 
behaved, well towards tis; he setded at Plassans when he retired just' . 
to taunt us with the sixpences he’d saved. God be thanked, we 
didn’t need hirn, we were richer than he was, and that’s just what 
annoyed him. He has a small mind; he is so jealous, that he hM . 
always boorishly refused to set foot in my salon; he would burst with 
envy. But I shan’t leave you with such a monster, my daughter. , 
There are laws in this land, luckily.” 

“Now don’t worry; there’s a great deal of exaggeration, I can; 
assure you.” murmured Marthc, looking more and more em- 
barrassed. 

“You’ll see,” said the cook; “she’s going to defend him now.” 

Meanwhile Abbd Faujas and Trouchc had been having a long 
consultation down at the end of the garden; they now came forward, 
attracted by the sound of talking. 

'“Monsieur le curd, I am a very unhappy mother,” said Madame 
Rougon, raising her voice to louder lament. “I have only the one 
daughter, and now I learn that she hasn’t the eyes to weep with. I 
beg you — you who live with her, be her comfort and her guard.” 

The priest was looking at her, as though to divine the explanation 
of this sudden sorrow. 

“I have just seen someone whom I prefer not to mention by name,” 
she continued, looking steadily in her turn at the priest. “This 
person alarmed me. God knows that I am not trying to heap hot 
coals on my son-in-law! But it’s my duty, isn’t it, to stand up for my 
daughter’s rights? Well, my son-in-law is a wetch; he is ill-treating 
his wife, he is scandalising the town, he has a hand in every un- 
pleasant business. You’d see that he’ll compromise himself further, 
when the next elections come. Last time, he was the leader of all the 
suburban scum. This will be the death of me, monsieur le curd.” 

“Monsieur Mouret wouldn’t allow any remarks to be made to 
him,” the priest suggested. 

“Yet I can’t desert my daughter, leave her in such hands!” cried 
Madame Rougon. “I will not let dishonour come upon us. Justice is 
not made for dogs.” 

Trouche was lolling near by. He now took advantage of the pause 
“Monsieur Mouret’s mad,” he declared bluntly. 

The word fell like a thunderbolt. They all stared at each other. 

"I mean he’s not sound in his head,” Trouche went on. “You’v 



only.got to look at his eyes. No, I tell you frankly I’m not easy. There 
v/as a man at Bcsan90n who adored his daughter and then murdered 
her one night, without knowing anything about it.” i 

“Master’s been cracked quite a while,” muttered Rose. j 
“But this is frightful!” cried Madame Rougon. “You’re right; |ie 
looked quite unusual to me the last time that I saw him. His mind 
has never been too clear. Ah, my poor darling, you must tell me aU ! 
I shan’t sleep in peace any longer. Do you hear; at the first sign of 
peculiarity in your husband, don’t hesitate, don’t expose yourself to 
danger any further. Madmen are locked up.” 

And with that, she left. When Trouche was alone with the priest, 
he laughed his nasty laugh, disclosing his black teeth. 

“Our landlady will be owing me a fine candle,” he said in- a 
cautious voice. “Now she can wriggle and writhe to her heart’s 
content in the dark.” 

The priest’s countenance was earthy and pale, his eyes were fixed 
on the ground ; he did not reply. Then he shrugged his shoulders and 
went away to read his breviary under the arbour at the end of the 
garden. ^ - 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


On Sunday it -was Mouret’s habit, as a retired tradesman, to go for 
a stroll in the to%vn. This was now the only day in the tveclc when he 
broke the close tvall of solitude that, rather guiltily, he-.had built . 
round him. The habit was mechanical. In the morning h6 shaved, 
put on a whitc-shirt, brushed his coat and hat. Then, after lunch, 
somehow he found himself walking along the street, taking litUc 
steps, looking nice and tidy, with his hands behind his back. 

One Sunday, as he was setting out from home, he noticed Rose bn 
the side-svalk in Balande Street, talking eagerly with Madame 
Rastoil’s serv’ant. The^wo^cooks stopped talking. as soon as .they saw 
him. They stared at him in such a peculiar way that he looked down 
to see if a handkerchief was trailing out of one of his back pockets.- 
When he reached Government Square he looked back, and saw- 
them still standing at the same place. Rose was imitating the 
swaying walk of a drunken man, and the judge’s servant was in fits 
of laughter. 

‘T’m walking too fast; they’re laughing at me,” thought Mouret. 
So he walked still more slowly. In Banne Street, as he drew nearer 
the market, the shopkeepers all hurried to their doors, following' 

' him curiously with their eyes. He gave a little nod to the butcher, 
who was so flabbergasted that he did not respond. The baker’s w’ife, 
whom he greeted by raising his hat, appeared so frightened that she' 
started back into her shop. The greengrocer woman, the grocer and 
the pastry-cook tvere pointing fingers at him across the road. Behind 
him he teas leaving quite a commotion; groups formed, sounds of. 
voices rose, mingled with laughter. 

“Did you notice how stiffly he walks?” 

“Yes. When he wanted to step over the gutter, he nearly came a 
cropper.” 

■ “They’re all like that, they say." 

“Maybe, but he gave me such a turn. \Miy do they let him come, 
out? It ought to be forbidden.” 
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Mouret, feeling very puzzled, didn’t like to look routv. 
was vaguely uneasy, though he didn’t understand clean 
were talking about him. He walked on Ulster. swir.^r.\J - 
freely. He regretted putting on his old frock coat, a btvv’-'- 
of fashion now. When he got to the market, he hesitaveSx e- 
moment, then resolutely walked in among the wvmen. se. 

- vegetables. But his appearance here caused a i-eguuar uynev'cc- 

•All the housewives in Plassans drew back in ivus te ..et 
The market women standing at their stalls, h.ands on hn'A 
up and dorvn. There was pushing, women steptxv. ny on -n 
boundary-stones at the corn market. On he linvnec^ S -■ - • 

trying to get clear, refusing to believe that he cv'n.o. tvjs.; no- - '-n 
cause of all this clamour. 

“Look, his arms arc going like windmill sails," s-'. o ■: 

woman selling fruit. 

“He’s walking like a half-wit, he nearly kueckec tm s.~ - C't",- 
put in a salad-woman. 

“Stop him! Stop him!’’ joked the flowt'-dea’ers. 

. Mouret, pverepme by cuncsity, came to a s:a:ros:i" ai 
innocence stood up on tip-toe to see what was harn'crJag : I'f ax-ajh . 
they had just caught a thief. A great rear of laughter r.m a'ot-g ',hc 
crowd ; booing, whistles, cat-calls were hear-d. 

“He’s not dangerous; don’t hurt him." 

“Hm, I wouldn’t be too sure. He gets up at ."dght a-rd •Jt.-ori'of 
people.” 

. “Yes, he’s got a wicked pair of eyes." 

“So it came over him all of a sudden, like?” 

‘ -“Yes, all of a sudden. My, >vhat strar-ge thit'cs -.'-e rear.'a?s are- 
Such a mild sort of man, he teas. Tin going ciT; be aeakes rre tVa. 
quecr. Here’s three half-pence for the tnanins." 

Mouret had just recognised Ohmpe in the tri-dd'e ad a craar a ' 
women. She had bought some splendid penabes, ~bdab. ?be - ns 
carrying in a real lady’s work-b.ig. Site mnsa be :n tbe an-i£a a:' 
some very moving talc, because the gossips rannd ben T.ere nnnrbtr 
stifled exclamations, and clasping their hands in a renbv ~a.dr*‘''a 
way. ' ‘ ' 

“And then,” she concluded, “he seized her by the hair and urnid 
have cut her throat with a razor lying on the chest of dmteers ifu-c 
hadn t got there just in time to prevent the crime. Don’t say anv- 
tning to him, he would do a mischief.” 

Eh, what mischief?” asked Mouret in great alarm. 
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The ^vor^an darted apart and Olyrape seemed to be standing on 
iTuard ; then she dodged away caudously, muttering: 

“Don’t be angry, Monsieur Mourct. I think you’d better go 
home.’’ - • ; 

Mouret took refuge in a side-lane leading to Sauvairc Place. The , 
shouts redoubled ; for a few.momcnts the rumble of the uproar from 
the market followed on his heels. . ’ • 

“What’s the matter tvith them all today ?’’ he wondered, “Perhaps ■ 
it was me they were laughing at. Yet I didn’t hear my name spoken. 
Tltere must have been an accident.’’ , - , 

He took off his hat and examined it, fearing that some urchin 
might have thrown a handful of dust at him. But no, and he had no ’ 
kite-tail or wax taper cither hanging behind. This inspection 
reassured him. He went on with his Sunday stroll, down the quiet 
side-lane and came out calmly into Sauvaire Place. All the bid 
cronies were sitting on their mual bench in the sun. 

“Hullo! there’s Mourct!” said the half-pay captmn, looking 
tremendously surprised. 

. The liveliest curiosity was suddenly depicted on the sleepy faces of 
his friends. They just sat without getting up, all poking their heads 
forward. Mourct was left standing in front of them. They looked him 
over in minute detail from head to foot. 

"So you’re out for a little stroll ?” said the captain, who seemed the ' 
boldest. 

“Yes, a little stroll,” repeated Mourct in an absent-minded way. 
“The weather’s very fine.” 

His audience e.xchanged knowing smiles. They were cold, and the 
'sky had just clouded over. 

"Very fine,” said the old tanner; "you’re not hard to please. It’s 
true that you’re already dressed for winter. That’s a funny coat 
you’ve got on.” 

The smiles turned to sniggers. Mourct seemed to be struck with 
a sudden idea. 

“Just have a look,” he asked, turning round quickly; “I haven’t 
got a sun drawn on my back, have I ?” . ■ 

The retired almond merchants couldn’t keep a straight face any 
longer; they burst out laughing. The jester of the party, the captain, 
screwed up his eyes to look. 

“Wlierc d’you mean, a sun?" he asked. “I only see a 
moon.” 

The rest of them exploded, finding this very witty, 
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was laughing .at him. Seized with apprehension, he bent his 
head, very puzzled by this, hostility, . and slipped away along the 
house-fronts. Just as he turned into Cluckett Street, he heard noises 
behind him; he looked round and saw that three boy's were followng ' 
him; two tall and bold-looking, and a tiny one, very solemn, 
clutching an, old orange which he had 'picked out of a gutter.' Now- 
he w'alked do^^'n to the end of the street, cut across R6coliets' Place 
and found himself in Banne Street. The boys were still following. ' 
“Would, you like your ears pulled?” he shouted, suddenly 
advancing upon them. 

' They dodged away, laughing, bawling, and -scrambled out of 
range on all fours. Mouret turned very red; he was a laughing-stock. 
"Doing his best to calm down, he continued his stroll. What appalled , 
him was the thought of crossing Government Place, walking under • ■ 
the Rougons’ windows, with this band of rascals at his heels; he 
could hear them getting bolder and bolder and growing-in numbers. 
And as he walked on, there as luck would have it he saw his mother- 
in-law coming home from vespers, accompanied by Madame de 
Coridamin. He had to make a turn to avoid them. 

“Woo, woo, wolf!” the urchins were shouting. 

Sweat came on his brow, his feet stumbled on the cobblestones. 
He heard old Madame Rougon saying to the wife of the Keeper of 
Woods and Waters: “Oh, just look at the miserable fellow! It’s a 
disgrace. We can’t tolerate this any longer.” 

So then he couldn’t help it: Mouret took to his heels. Hands 
stretched out and utterly bewildered, he dashed into Balande Street 
followed by the crowd of urchins to the number of eleven or twelve. , 
It seemed as though all the shopmen from Banne Street, all the ;• 
market women, the strollers from Sauvaire Place, the young fellows 
from the club, the Rougons, the Condamins — every soul in Plassans, : 
were rushing along after him, down the steeply-sloping street. The 
boys were stamping with their feet, sliding over the pointed cobblci 
raising the clamour of a hunting pack in this quiet part of the tow 

"Catch him!” they yelled. 

“Hoo! hoo! Ain’t he funny', him and his old coat!” 

. “Hi ! you chaps ! Run round by Taravelle Street ; you’ll nab hir 

“Faster, look sharp!” 

Panic-stricken, Mouret made a desperate dash for his i 
but his foot slipped and over he went, rolling down the 
then lay there a few seconds, helpless. The urchins, f 
kicks, danced round him uttering triumphant yells, while i’ 
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one, stepping forivard solemnly, thm-.v the ronen orange; i: sotia-y^ 
over his left eye. Mouret rose heavily to his feet and, '■A-i±ont'v,-inirn: 
hh face, got in through the coor. Rose nan to tanc a broom to crive 
'the young devils c5i 

After this Sunday, c-.-crv-one in Plassara '.<.-as convinced that Mouret 
' v.-as completely mad. Surprising facts -.v-trc givers. For enamme: he 
was shutting himself up for days in a bare room left uns'.-.ept for a 
v.-hole year. And this v.-as no idle invention, because the peoole v.-ho 
told the storv' had heard h from the actual '.ervant of the house. 
WTiat could he be up to in this bare room? .Accounts varied, but the 
servant said that he v.as plavdng dead man, s'.-hich tenrlhed the v.-hoie 
neighbourhood. In the market, it v.as firmly believed that he t-.as 
hiding a ccSn there, in v/hich he stretched himself out at full Itnzth 
vath his eyes open and rds hands across his breast; and this from 
morning to night, for the sheer pleasure cf it. 

“This attack’s been on the v/ay for a long dme,” Olvtnpe kept 
saying in ali the shops. “It’s been hatching slo’.dy: he v.as turning 
glcomy, lcokir.g for comers to hide in, you kno’.v, like sick animals 
CO. A'es, as soon as I set feet in that house, I said to my husband: 
‘The landlord’s in a bad vray.’ His cots v/ere v-eilovr, and he Ic<jked 
stilien. And ev'cr since, the house has been uoside dov.-n. Kc had all 


sorts of crazes: counting the lumps cf rugar, ever. locking up the 
bread. Ke v.as so beasdy avaricious that rds poor •.■.df: hadn't the 
boots to put on her feet. Ah nov.-, there’s an urmappo* v.-oman for 
you! I pity her vdth all my heart! She’s hmd someddng to put up 
v.dth, I can tell you. Just imagine her life 'i-.-Idi this Itir^tlc; he estt’e 
even behave properly at tabic notv; he chucks rds rmp’uin into the 
middle of the dinner, and then v>,'al!-u out looking muzm-, sites 
dabbling in his plate. And a nagger, on top cf all that! He used to 
make a scene if the mustard pot v.-as out of place. But no-.s- he never 
opens his mouth: he looks at you like a vild animal. Jumps a: 
people’s throats v.dthout uttering tiny cry. — Oh, I see some strange 
things! And if I v.-anted to speak . , 

W’hen she had ivorked up burning curiositv- in this v.-ay, and 
people v.-ere pressing her s‘.ith questions, she used to add in a lots-cr 


vo:cc: 

"No, no, it’s none of my business. Madame Mourct’s a saint ot 
a v.-oman, she suSers like a true Christian; she’s got her o-.m ideas 
there, and one ousht to respect them. — Can yoM believe it; he tried 
to cut her throat v.-ith a razor!” 

The story vas aits-ays the same, but she vas sure of getting her 
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f fleet every time: fists clenched, women talked of strangling.Mourct. 
If some unbeliever shook her head, they flummoxed her by asking 
how she explained the appalling scenes that took place every night; 
only a madman was capable of flying at his wife’s throat in this way, 
as soon as she went to bed. There was a touch of the mysterious here 
which %vas singularly helpful in spreading- the story through, the 
town. For nearly a month the noise of it swelled. But .in Balandc 
Street, for all Olympe’s fearful tales, calm had supervened, nights ' 
passed , quietly. Marthe showed nervous irritability when those 
arouhd her, without speaking too plainly, counselled great 
prudence. 

■ “You want to go your own way, don’t you ?’’ said Rose. "You wait. ‘ 
He’ll start it again. And one of these fine mornings we’U find you 
murdered.” 

. Madame Rougon made a pretence now of running in every other 
day. She came in, looking dreadfully anxious, and tackled Rose in' 
the hall: “Well? No accident today?” 

Arid when she set eyes on her daughter, she hugged her passionately 
as if she had feared to find her already gone. Her nights were 
dreadful, she said; she was always anticipating bad news, trembled 
each time she heard a bell; she was almost dead. And when Marthe 
assured her that she was in no danger, she looked at her admiringly 
and cried : 

“But you’re an angel ! If I wasn’t here, you’d let yourself be done 
to death without so much as a sigh! But have no fear; I’m watching 
over you, I’m taking my precautions. The day your husband lifts his 
little finger, he’ll be hearing from me.” 

She didn’t explain beyond this. The fact was that she was calling 
on every official in Plassans, and in this way she had recounted her 
-daughter’s troubles to the mayor, the sub-prefect, the presiding 
judge, very confidentially, extracting promises from each of the 
utmost discretion. 

' “I come to you as a despairing mother,” she murmured with a 
tear. “I lay in your hands the honour, the dignity of my unhappy 
daughter. My husband would fall ill if there was a public scandal, 
yet I cannot wait till some fatal catastrophe occurs. Give me your 
advice then, tell me what I ought to do.” 

The gendemen were most sympathetic. They calmed her fears, 
promised her to watch over Madame Mourct, without actually 
intervening. Moreover, at the first sign of danger they would act. 
She was particularly pressing with Monsieur Pdqueur des Saulaies 
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and Monsieur Rastoil, both of them neighbours to her son-in-law, 
who could step in immediately, if trouble occurred. 

^ This story of a rational madman, waiting for the stroke of mid- 
night before he turned furious, gave a real spice to the gatherings of 
the two groups in the very garden of the bouse. Considerable 
eagerness was shown in calling on Abbe Faujas. At four o’clock the 
priest came do%vn to receive one and all in his friendly way in the 
arbour; he continued to efface himself, mostly ansrvering tvith 
amiable nods. During the first few visits, only veiled allusions tvere 
made to the drama taking place inside the house. But one Tuesday, 
Monsieur Maffre ventured on a question. He had been scanning the 
house-front rather uneasily, and now with a glance indicated a 
window on the first floor: 

“That’s the room, isn’t it?” 

So then the two groups, in lowered tones, began talking of the 
strange doings which were upsetting the whole., neighbourhood. 
The priest gave some rather vague explanations: it was veiy 
regrettable, very sad; he was sorry for eveiy'one. Further he did 
not go. < 

“But you, doctor,” Madame Condamin said to Dr. Porquier: 
“You who attend here professionally, what do you have to say about 
all this?” 

Dr. Porquier shook his head a long time before making a reply. 
Above all he posed as a man of discretion. 

“It’s a very delicate matter,” he murmured. “Madame Mourct’s 
health is not good. As for Monsieur Mouret ” 

“I’ve seen Madame Rougon,” said the sub-prefect, “She is very 
troubled.” 


“Her son-in-law has always been a trouble to her,” Monsieur dc 
Condamin interrupted unsympathetically. “I met Mouret at the 
club, the other day. He beat me at picquet. I found him as intelligcni 

as usual The good man never was a shining light, of course,” 

“I did not say that he was mad, as the vulgar understand the 
word,” continued the doctor, who thought he %vas attacked. “Nor 
am I saying that it is safe to leave him at large." 

This declaration mddc something of a stir. Instinctively Monsieur 
Rastoil surveyed the wall separating the two gardens. All faces were 


turned towards the doctor. 

“I once knew a lady,” he went on, "a charming person, who kept 
a very good house', gave dinners, received quite distinguished 
people, and talked herself with great wit. Well, .as soon as tins lady 




retired to her bedroom, she used to lock herself in, and spend some 
part of the night scrambling round the room on all fours, barking 
like a little dog. For a long time her people thought that she was 
hiding a little dog in her room. This lady was an example of what we 
doctors call lucid insanity,” 

Abbe Surin had to restrain his giggles as he looked at the 
Demoiselles Rastoil, for . they were much diverted by this story of a 
lady-like person acting like a dog. Dr. Porquier solemnly wiped his 
nose with a handkerchief. 

‘T could quote twenty other such cases,” he added, “of people 
appearing to enjoy full reason, and indulging in the most extravagant 
practices when left to themselves. Monsieur Bourdeu certainly knew 
a marquis, whose name I will not mention, living at Valence 

“He was an intimate friend of mine,” said Monsieur de Bourdeu; 
“he often used to come and dine at Government House.- His storj' 
created a great sensation.” ' . 

“What story?” asked Madame de Condamin, when she saw that, 
the doctor and the ex-prefect were silent. 

“The story is not very nice,” said Monsieur Bourdeu, with, a 
laugh. “The marquis, whose brain, be it said, was not of the best, 
used to spend entire days in his study, where he said he was busy 
writing a long book on political economy. Well, after ten years, it 
was discovered that he had, been busy making little balls, exactly “ 
equal in size, with 

“With his excrement,” concluded ■ the doctor, in such a grave ' 

■ voice that the word passed and did not even make the ladies blush. 

“I,” said Abb6 Bourrettc, who found these anecdotes just as 
amusing as fairy stories, “I once had a very peculiar penitent. She • 
adored killing flies. She couldn’t see a fly -Vidthout feeling an irrestible 
desire to - catch it. In her room she used to string them on darning 
needles. Then, when she, came to confession, she used to weep 
bitterly. She said she was guilty of killing the poor things; she said 
she was damned. I never succeeded in amending her -ways.” 

The priest’s story had quite a success. Even Monsieur Pfiqueur des 
Sauiaies and Monsieur Rastoil deigned to smile. 

“There’s no great harm done when the victims are only flies,”' 
observed the doctor, “but lucid madmen are not always as harmless 
as that. There are those who torture thcir'faihilies with some hidden' 
vice which has developed into mania: wretches who drink, who 
indulge in secret debauchery, or steal because they must; others . 
suffer agonies of pride, jealousy or ambition. And they arc so 
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successful in hypocritically concealing their madness, that they can 
watch themselves, carry out the most complicated schemes, answer 
quite sensibly, so that no one suspects their cerebral lesions; then, 
when in the intimacy,, of their families, when alone with .their 
victims, they give way to their delirious ideas, change into torturers. 
They don’t murder; they kill by slow degrees.” 

“And Monsieur Mourct?” asked Madame dc Condamin. 

“Monsieur Mouret has always been a nagger, a restless despotic 
man. The lesion appears to have become more marked with age. 
Today I have no hesitation in classing him among the aggressive 
madmen. ... I once had a lady patient who used to shut herself up 
as he does in a lonely room, and spend whole days hatching out 
quite abominable actions.” 

“But, doctor, if that is your opinion, then something should be 
done!” cried Monsieur Rastoil. “You ought to make a report to the 
proper auth ori ty. ” 

Dr. Porquier rvas left slightly embarrassed. 

“We’re talking between ourselves,” he said, producing the smile 
that he handed out to lady patients. “If I am called, if things take a 
serious turn, I shall do my duty.” 

“Tut,” said. Monsieur Condamin, concluding maliciously, “the 
maddest people are not those one thinks. No brain is sound for the 
alienist. The doctor has just given us a page from a book on lucid 
insanity which I happen to have read; it’s as interesting as a novel.” 

Abb 6 Faujas had taken no part in the convenation, but he had 
been following it with great interest. Then,. as the talk died down, he 
remarked that stories about madmen were not very cheerful for the 
. ladies; he suggested a change of subject. But curiosity was awake 
. . now; both groups began to W'atch Mouret in his merest comings and 
goings. He went out into the garden now' for only one hour in the 
day, when the Faujas family were sitting on at table t\'ith his wife. 
He could not stop at a vegetable patch, show interest in a lettuce, or 
make a single gesture without giving rise to the most unfavourable 
comments in either garden, right and left. Everyone was turmng 
against him. Monsieur de Condamin was the onlv one who sml 
• stood up for him. But one day, at lunch, the beautiful Ocra'.;e 
said: 

What does it matter to you whether Mouret is mad or 

“To me, my dear? AVhy, not at all,” he ansrve.-ed 

“Very w-ell, then, let him be mad, since even cr.e :c-i • -s 

mad. I don’t know why you are so set cn --- an -',n— — 


A.P.I.T.H. — H 
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, - ilirary to your wife’s. It, won’t do you any good, my dear. So 
f lease have the wit, in Plassans, not to be witty.” , 

yjonsieur de Cdndamin smiled. , 

“You are right, as you always are,” he said gallantly. “You know 
that I have put my fortunes in your hands. — Don’t expect me to 
dinner. I’m riding over to St. Eutropc, to have a look at some 
wood-felling.” 

And off he went, chewing a cigar. 

Madame de Condamin was quite atvare that there was a weak 
spot in his heart for a little girl living out St. Eutrope way. But she 
was tolerant; she had even saved him twice from sequels to very 
unpleasant little episodes. As for him, he felt no qualms about his 
wife’s virtue: he knew that she was far too wide-awake to have any 
intrigue in Plassans. 

■ “Now you’d never guess how Mourct spends his time when he’s 
shut up in his room,” said Monsieur de Condamin next' 
day, when he went to Government House. “'Well, he’s counting the 
s’s in the bible. He’s afraid of making a mistake in the total and has 
already been through it three times. My word, how right you were, 
he’s coinpletcly cracked, the old joker.” 

And from then on, Monsieur de Condamin piled a terrible load 
on Mourct. He even carried things too fatj using his imaginative 
gifts in concocting preposterous talcs which left the Rastoil family 
dazed. Monsieur Maffre was his favourite victim. He told him that 
he had seen Mouret standing naked at one of the front windows of 
i his house, with nothing on but a woman’s bonnet, bowing to the air 
outside. Another day he told him with the most surprising self- 
possession that he was sure he had met Mouret nine miles out from 
town, dancing in the middle of a wood like a savage. Then, as the 
police magistrate seemed incredulous, he got quite annoyed and said 
that Mourct could easily leave the house without being noticed, by 
climbing down a drain-pipe. The audience at Government House 
listened to all this with smiles, but the next day the Rastoil’s servant 
was spreading extraordinary talcs through the town, where the 
legend of the wife-beater was now growing to grandiose dimen- 
- sidns. 

One afternoon Aurdlie, the elder Mademoiselle Rastoil, said with 
a blush, that about midnight on the previous evening she had gone 
to her window, and there was the neighbour walking about in his 
garden with a tall candle. Monsieur de Condamin thought that she 
must be pulling his leg, but she gave precise details. 
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“He was holding the candle in his left hand. He knelt down on tlic 
ground; then he moved about on his knees, sobbing.” 

“Perhaps he has committed a crime and buried tlie liody in his 
garden,” suggested Monsieur Mafirc, looking wliile. 

So then both groups agreed to watch one evening, until inidnigbl 
if necessary, to clear up the mystery. The following night a w.'ttdi 
was kept in both gardens, but Mourct did not appear. Tlitrr 
evenings were wasted in this way. Government House g.ive tip; 
Madame de Condamin was saying that she Would not wait under llie 
chestnut trees, where it was dreadfully dark, but then, on the fourth 
night, under an inky-black sky, a light was seen to flicker on the 
Mouret’s ground-floor. Monsieur Pequeur dcs Saulaies v/as v/arned 
and slipped down Chevillottcs Lane himself, to ask the Ktistoil 
family up to the terrace outside his mansion overlooking the next 
door garden. The judge, who was on watch v/ith his daughters 
behind his cascade, hesitated a moment, reflecting that, politically 
caking, he was pledging himself rather far if he v/enl like this to 
the Government grounds. But the night was so dark, and his daughter 
• was so anxious to prove her story true,' that he follov/td 

Monsieur Pequeur des Saulaies, treading softly through the dark- 
And this svas how for the first time ever the I-cgitimist parly 
walked into the territory of the Bonapartist faction, in I'Jassanr. 

" “Don’t make any noise,” urged the sub-prcfcct; “lean over ike 


'"Idonsfcu’r Rastoil and his daughters found Dr. Porr^ier z!.'er:d/ 
,Wre svith Madame de Condamin and her husband. The darxr.r-. 
Zs so intense that they greeted one another vdihout scemg far^,s. 

Mcamvhile, all held their breath. Mouret had jus: appe^rM o- . 
little terrace, svith a candle in a large btchen car...e=..-or. 



Deep silence fono%ved. Mburet by now had stepped over the box 
edging and knelt down among his salads. He held the candle ioWj ' 
and began hunting along the furrows and under the spreading 
leaves. Every now and then he gave a little grunt; he seemed to be _ 
squashing somethiiig and poking it into the earth. This went on for 
nearly half-an-hour. , , ' 

“He’s crying; I told you so,” Aurelic kept whispering com- 
placently. ■ ■ ^ , ■ 

“This is ' really quite frightening,” murmured Madame 'de 
Condamin brokenly. "Let’s go indoors, please.” 

Mouret let his candle fall. It went out. His annoyance was audible. 
Then he returned to the terrace, stumbling up the steps. The 
Demoiselles Rastoil gave two little shrieks, and could only be 
reassured when safely inside the small lighted drawing-room, where 
Monsieur Pequeur dcs Saulaics insisted on giving the company cups . 
of tea and biscuits. Madame de Condamin was still all of a quiver 
and snuggled down in the corner of a divan. She protested, with a, 
tearful smile, that she had never felt such a sensation, not even on ; 
the morning when shameful curiosity had made her go and see 
a capital execution. 

“It’s curious,” said Monsieur Rastoil, who had just been deep in ' 
thought, “but Mouret looked as though he was hunting for slugs 
under his lettuces. Gardens are pestered with them, and I would go 
so far as to say that they can only be dealt with successfully at night.” 

“Slugs?” cried Monsieur de Condamin. "Come, he wasn’t slug- 
hunting. Do you hunt slugs with a candle? I prefer to think, like 
Monsieur Maffre, that at the bottom of it all, we have a crime. I 
suppose Mouret never had a servant who disappeared ? There ought 
to be an enquiry.” 

Monsieur Pequeur des Saulaics guessed that his friend, the Keeper 
of Woods and Waters, was drawing the long bow. 

“No, no, my friend,” he said, after drinking a mouthful of tea. . 
“He’s crazy, he’s afflicted with extraordinary ideas, that’s all. Even 
so, it’s terrifying enough.” 

He took the plate of biscuits and handed it to the Demoiselles 
Rastoil, bending his fine military figure at the waist. Then, setting' 
the plate down, he went on: , • 

“And to think that this unhappy man used to have a hand in 
politics! 1 don’t wish to reproach you for joining forces with the 
Republicans, my dear judge, but you will admit that the Marquis 
of Lagrifoul had a very strange partisan in Mouret.” 
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Monsieur Rastoil’s face had become very grave indeed. He made 
a vague gesture, and did not reply. 

“And he still takes a hand in it; perhaps it’s politics that turned 
his head,” said the lovely Octavie, as she daintly wiped her lips. 
“He is said to be very keen about the next election, isn’t he, dear?” 

She was speaking to her husband, at whom she glanced. 

“And that will certainly finish him off!” cried Monsieur dc 
Condamin; “he’s going about telling ever^’one that he is the boss of 
the ballot, that he will have a shoemaker candidate if he thinks fit.” 

“You’re exaggerating,” said Dr. Porquier; “he’s losing influence, 
nov,’ the whole town thinks he’s a joke.” 

“Ah, that’s where you’re wTong! If he wants, he -will lead all the 
old quarter of the town and quite a number of the villages to the 
ballot-box. He’s mad, that’s true, but it’s a recommendation. I 
consider him still quite reasonable, for a Republican.” - 

This second-rate joke scored a great hit. The Demoiselles Rastoil V 
themselves giggled like schoolgirls. The presiding judge condescended 
with an approving nod; emerging from his solemnity, and without 
looking at the sub-prefect, he said: 

"Lagrifoul has perhaps not given us the help that we had the 
right to expect, but a shoemaker, really, what a disgrace that would 
be for Plassans!” 

Then he quickly added, as if to cut things short after his last 
comment: “It’s half-past one: this is a debauch. Monsieur le sous- 
prefet, we owe you very many thanks.” 

It rvas Madame de Condamin v.-ho found the last svord, as she 
threrv a shawl round her shoulders: 

“Well, we can’t leave election-running to a man ^vho goes and 
.kneels in his lettuce-bhd after midnight.” 

This night became an old v/ives’ talc. Monsieur de Condamin had 
an enjoyable time of it telling the story to Monsieur Bourdeu, 
Monsietir Maffre, and the priests who had missed seeing Mouret 
\rith his candle. And three day's later, the whole quarter could have 
sworn that they had actually seen the mad wife-beater walking 
about with his head v.Tapped up in a sheet. In the arbour, during 
Tuesday gatherings, the chief topic was the possibility of Mouret’s 
shoemaker running as candidate. There was laughing; everybody 
eyed every'One else; it was a way offecling the other fellow’s political 
pulse. Monsieur de Bourdeu svas led to understand, from certain 
confidences made by his friend the presiding judge, that a tacit 
undersmnding over his name might be possible between the 
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Government party and the moderate opposition, so as to inflict a 
crushing defeat on the Republicans. Accordingly he now bec^c 
more and more sarcastic in his references to the Marquis ofLagrifouI,' 
and was careful to point out any and all of his follies in the Chamber. 
Monsieur Dclangre, who came at rare intervals now, alle^ng that 
public affairs were making heavy calls on his time, gave knowing 
smiles whenever he heard, these contemptuous remarks from, the 
ex-prefect. 

"You can bury the marquis now rector,” he said in Abb6 Fauja.s’ 
car. . • 

Madame de Condamin, who overheard this, turned her head,- and 
laid a finger on her lips, pouting with the most delicious malice. 

Abb6 Paujas now seemed quite agreeable that politics should be 
talked in his presence. And sometimes he even expressed an opinion, 
declared for the union of all upright and religious-minded people. . 
Everyone endorsed this heartily — Monsieur P^queur des Saulaics, 
Monsieur Rastoil, Monsieur de Bourdeu, down to Monsieur Maffrc. 
How easy it should be for all right-minded people to come to an 
understanding, to work together for the consolidation of those great 
and essential principles, without which society cannot exist! Then . 
the conversation turned to property, the family, religion. Some- 
times Mouret’s name would crop up, and Monsieur de Condamin 
would murmur ; 

“I tremble when I let my wife come here, you know. I’m afraid, 
really. You’ll sec some queer things at election time, if he is still at 
large!” 

Meanwhile, every morning, Trouchc was trjdng to scare Abbe 
Paujas in conversations which they seemed to be having regularly 
just now. He gave him quite alarming new. the workmen in the 
old quarter were taking a good deal of interest in Mouret’s house;, 
they were talking of coming to sec the man, to judge of his condition, 
and hear his opinion. 

As a rule Abb6 Paujas merely shrugged his shoulders. But at last, 
one day, Trouchc came out of the priest’s room fairly beaming. He 
hugged Olyunpe and cried; 

“We’ve done it this time, girlie!” 

“He’s allosving you to act I” 

“Yes, a completely free hand. How nice and cosy we shall be, 
v/hen the old chap’s gone!” 

She was still in bed; she snuggled deeper under the blankets and 
did carp-leaps, laughing like a child. 
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“Lordy! It’s all ours, now, isn’t it? I shall take another room. 
And I want to go in the garden, I want to cook downstairs. Yes, 
my brother certainly owes us that! You must have given him a 
grand leg up!” 

That evening Trouche arrived only about ten at the dive where 
he had his meetings with Guillaume Porquicr and other good class 
chaps in the town. They chaffed him about this late arrival, ta.xcd 
him with going on the ramparts with one of the bits from the 
Hospice of the Virgin. As a rule he found this joke flattering, but on 
this night he took it gravely. He said that he had had business, 
important business. It was only towards midnight, when he had 
emptied several flasks from the counter that he thawed and became 
expansive. He spoke very familiarly to Guillaume, and began 
stammering, leaning back on the wall and relighting his pipe after 
each sentence. 

“I saw your dad tonight. He’s a good chap. I needed a document 
from him. He was very decent, very decent. He gave it to me. It’s 
here in my pocket. Ah, at first he didn’t want to. He said it was for 
the family. I said to him; ‘But I am one of the family. I’ve got 
orders from the mother.’ You know the mother, you do. You go 
to her place. A good woman. She seemed very pleased when I told 
her about it, beforehand. So then he gave me the document. It’s 
there, inside my pocket; you just feel.” 

Guillaume looked steadily at him, concealing his great curiosity 
with a sceptical laugh. 

“I’m not lying,” the drunkard went on; “the paper’s in my 
pocket. You felt it there, didn’t you?” 

“it’s a newspaper,” said the young man. 

With a jeering laugh, Trouche took a large envelope out of his 
overcoat and laid it on the table among the cups and glasses. He 
guarded it a'moment, as Guillaume’s hand came across the table; 
then he let him take it, laughing still louder, as if someone had 
tickled him. It was a declaration signed by Dr. Porquier, and a 
very detailed one, about the mental condition of a certain Fran gois 
Mouret, house-owner, of Plassans. 

“So they’re going to lock him up?” asked GuUlamne, handing 
back the paper. 

“That’s none of your business, my lad,” answered Trouche, who 
had turned suspicious. “It’s for hb wife, that paper. I’m only a 
friend, I am, pleased to do a favour. She can do what she likes. 
Still, she can’t let herself be murdered, poor lady.” 
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He was so drunk that, when they turned him out of the caf^, 
Guillaume had to escort, him all the way to Balande Street. He 
wanted to lie down on every bench in Sauvaire Place. When he got 
to Government Square,' he sobbed and kept saying; “The pals', 
aren’t there, it’s because I’m poori I’m so looked down bn. But 
you’re a good chap. You shall come and have coffee with us, when 
we’re our otvn masters. If the priest’s in our way, we’ll send him; 
off to join the other chap. He’s no great shakes, the priest, with all 
his grand airs; I make rings round him. You’re a pal, you are, a 
real pal, eh? Old Mouret’s had it, we’ll drink his wine.” 

After depositing Trouche at his door, Guillaume walked through 
the sleeping town and went to whistle softly outside the police 
magistrate’s house. This was a signal. The Maffre boys, whom their 
father locked into their bedroom each night with his own hand, 
opened a window on the first floor. Then they climbed down, with 
the help of bars barricading the ground floor windows. Every night 
they svent off like this to a den of vice, in the company of young 
Porquier. 

“Ah, good,” he said to the other two, when they had walked in 
silence into the dark alley-ways by the ramparts, “we should be 
very foolish to stint ourselves. If my father talks again of sending me 
off to do penitence in some god-foreaken hole, I’ve got something 
I can say to him now. Would you like to bet that I get my admission 
ticket to the Youth Club when I like?” 

The Maffre boys took the bet. All three then slipped into a house 
painted yellow with green shutters, standing against a corner in the 
ramparts, at the end of a blind alley. 

The following night Marthe had a frightful attack. In the morning, 
she had attended a long religious ceremony which Obonpe wanted 
to see to the very end. When Rose and the tenants hurried down, 
hearing her piercing screams, they found her lying at the foot of 
the bed with her forehead split open. Mouret was on his knees 
among the blankets, shivering. 

“This time, he’s killed her!” cried the cook. 

And she took him in her arms, though he was only in his shirt, 
pushed him out of the room and across to the door of his bureau, 
on the other side of tlie landing; then she brought a mattress and 
blankets and threw them in after him. Trouche had run off to 
fetch Dr. Porquier. The doctor treated Marthe’s wound. A very 
little lower, he said, and the blow would have been fatal. Down- 
stairs in the hall, in the presence of them all, he said that action. 
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must be taken, that the life of Madame Mouret could no longer 
remain at the mercy of a dangerous madman. 

Marthe.had to stay in bed next day. She svas still slightly delirious; 
she kept seeing an iron hand cleas-ing her sktill vrith a flaming 
sword. Rose absolutely refused to let Mouret into the room. She 
gave him his lunch in the bureau on the dusty table — ^he ate nothing. 
He svas looking stupidly into lus -plate when the cook brought three' 
gentlemen dressed in black into the room. 

“Are you the doctors?” he asked. “How is she?” 

“She’s better,” one of the gentlemen ansv/ered. 

Mouret cut a slice of bread mechanically, as if he was about to 
eat. 

“I wish the children could have been here,” he muttered. “The)' 
would have looked after her, we should be less alone. It’s since the 
children went that she’s been ill. I’m not well mj'self^ either.” 

He had raised a piece of bread to his mouth, and great tears 
were running down his cheeks. The person who had already spoken 
then said to him, after glancing at his two companions : 

“Would you like us to go and fetch your children?” 

“I certainly would!” cried Mouret, getting up. “Let’s go at 
once.” 

On the staircase he did not notice Trouchc and his v.-Ife leaning 
over the banisters on the second floor, watching rrith burning eyes 
as he went down each step. Olympe hurried dosvn after him, flung 
herself into the kitchen,- where Rose was watching through the 
vrindow, in a great state. And when a van waiting at the door had 
taken Mouret away, she flevr to the top of the house, put her hands 
on her husband’s shoulders and made him dance round the landing, 
bursting with joy. 

“Packed off!” she cried. 

Marthe stayed in bed for a week. Her mother came to see her 
every afternoon, and was extraordinarily kind. The Faujas and (he 
Trouches took turns hy her bedside. Madame de Condamin her.self 
came to see her several times. No one mentioned Mouret. 
explained to her mistress that he had had to go to Marseilles- 
when Marthe was able to go dowmstairs for the fir-st 
up to table in the dining-room, she expressed surpri-se an -is- eu 
for her husband with some signs of uneasiness. ^ i , f \-our 

“Come, dear lady, don’t worry yourself, or ^ 

bed again,” said Madame Faujas. “Your friends u ei-e 
their h^ds together and act in your interests. 



"Yon can’t regret him,” exclaimed Rose crudely, "after that 
blow he gave you on the head vdth a stick. The whole neighbour- 
hood’s sighing with relief how that he’s gone. They were always 
afraid he would set fire to the house or run out into the street with 
a knife. I was hiding all the knives in the kitchen, Monsieur Rastoil’s 
servant, too. And your poor mother, so near to death’s door! Yes, 
the people who came to sec you while' you were ill, all the ladies, 
all the gehtlcmch, when I was showing them out, didn’t they say 
to me: .‘It’s good riddance for Plassans. A town’s always on the 
jump when a man like that is free to come and go.’ ” 

■ Marthc listened to this flood of words with eyes opened wide, 
horribly pale. She had let her spoon drop; she was looking straight 
in front of her through the open window as if some vision rising up 
■from behind the fruit trees in the garden had terrified her. 

•"Lcs Tulcttcs! Les Tulcltes!” she stammered out, veiling her eyes 
with quivering hands. ' ■ 

' She was throwing herself back, stiffening already in a hysterical 
fit when Abb€ Faujas, who had finished his soup, took her hands, 
clasped them firmly, and murmured in his gentlest tones: 

“Be strong in this trial sent to you by God. He will grant you- 
consolation if you do not rebel. He will lay up happiness for you as 
you deserve.” 

Under the pressure of the priest’s hands, under the soft fall of 
his words, Marthe revived and sat up again, with burning checks. 

“Oh yes!” she said, sobbing. "I have great need of happiness, 
promise me great happiness.” 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


The general election was going to take place in October. A few 
weeks before, about the nfiiddle of September, the bishop had a long 
conversation with Abbd Faujas, and then suddenly left for Paris. 
A sister of his, living at Versailles, was seriously ill, people said. 
Only five days later, the bishop was back again. And there he was, 
comfortably ensconced as usual in the deep armchair in his study, 
snugly wrapped in a quilted cloak of pmple silk, though the weather 
v/as still very warm. Abbd Surin was reading to him, and the 
bishop listened with a smile as the young priest amorously chanted 
the stanzas of Anacreon in his effeminate voice. 

“Good, good,” he miumured, “you have all the music of that 
lovely language.” 

He glanced at the clock uneasily. 

"Has Abb6 Faujas been here already this morning?” he asked. 
"Ah, my child, the cares of this life! I still have the abominable din 
of the railway in my ears. And in Paris it rained all the time! I had 
visits to make here, there and everywhere, and saw nothing but 
mud.” 

Abb6 Surin laid Anacreon down on a side-table. 

“Is your lordship satisfied with the results of your journey?” he 
asked, with the familiarity of the spoilt child. 

“I know what I wanted to know,” answered the bishop, now 
wearing his subtle smile again. “I should have taken you with me; 
you would have learned things worth knowing for a young fellow 
like you, marked for episcopal honour by his birth and connections.” 

“I am listening, your lordship,” said the young priest with an 
imploring look. But the prelate shook his head. 

“No, no, such things can’t be said. Be friendly with Abb6 Faujas, 
he might be very useful one day. ... I was given the fullest informa- 
tion.” 

Abb6 Surin clasped his hands in such a coajung way, so eloquently 
curious, that his lordship just had to continue: 
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•‘Well, there had been trouble at Bcsan 90 n. He, was in Paris, 
'.cry poor, living. in a humble room. He went and , offered . his 
.services. As it happened,, the minister was looking round jiist then 
for priests devoted to the, Government cause. I understand that he - 
was appalled at first by the priest’s dark looks and the frayed 
cassock. He was only sent here on the off chance. . . . Yes, the 
minister was very nice to me.” 

At the end of his sentences the bishop was using ,a gentle wave 
of his hand as he quested the right word, afraid of saying too much. 
Then his affection for his secretary' got the better of him. He added 
quickly: . , 

“Yes, mark what I say, you should make yourself useful to the 
rector of St. Saturnin; he is going to need help from everyone; he 
seems' to me a man tvho forgets neither twongs nor favours. But 
don’t, bifid yourself to him. He will come to a bad end. That is my 
personal-impression.” - ■ : 

‘‘A bad end ?” the young priest echoed in surprise. 

“Oh, at the moment he’s on the crest of the wave. It’s his face 
that troubles me, child; he wears a terrible mask. That man won’t 
die in his bed. . . . But you had better forget all this; don’t start 
compromising me. All I ask is to live in peace;- my only need how 
is rest.”' 

Abb6 Surin was picking up his book again, but Abb6 Faujas was 
annpunced. Bishop Rousselot went to meet him with a laughing 
face and hands held out. “My dear rector,” he said. “Leave us, 
my child,” he remarked to his secretary, who withdrew. 

He talked of his journey. Yes, his sister was better; he had been 
able to shake hands again with old friends. 

‘ “And did you see the minister?” asked Abb6 Faujas, looking 
steadily at him. 

“Yes, I thought I owed him a visit,” replied the bishop, who felt 
he was blushing. “He spoke very highly of you.” 

“So then — you no longer have doubts, you trust yourself to me?” 

“Entirely, my dear rector. Besides, I understand nothing about 
politics; I leave you master.” 

They talked together the whole morning. Abb6 Fajijas got him 
to agree to making a tour of the diocese; he would go with him, 
prompt his every word. It was desirable also to summon all the 
deans, so that priests of the smallest parishes could receive instruc- 
tions. There was no difficulty here; the clergy would obey.. The 
most delicate task was in Plassans itself, in the St. Mark, quarter. .. 
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The nobility, cooped inside old stone walls, were quite beyond the 
.reach ‘of the priest; so far he had only been able to work on the 
ambitious royalists, the Rastoils, thc Maffrcs and Bourdcus. The 
bishop. promised to sopnd certain drawing-rooms in the .quarter, 
where he was received. Besides, even admitting that the nobility 
- voted the wrong way, they would only make a tiny minority, if the 
middle class clericals deserted them, 

“And now,” said Bishop Rousselot as he rose, “it would perhaps 
be as well if I knew the name of your candidate, so that I can dot 
the i’s.” 

Abb6 Faujas smiled. 

“A name is dangerous,” he said. “If we mentioned our candidate 
now, there would be nothing left of him in a week but shreds. The 
Marquis of Lagrifoul has become impossible. Monsieur dc Bourdon, 

■ who is expecting to stand, is still more impossible. We will let them 
demolish each other; we shall only step in at the last moment. You 
need only say that a purely political choice would be regrettable, 
that what we need, in the interests of Plassans, is a m.an chosen 
outside all parties, thoroughly conversant with the needs of the 
town and the department. You can even hint that such a man has 
been found, but go no further.”' 

■ The bishop smiled in his turn. He went back to the priest just 
■as he was taking his leave. 

“And what about Abb^ Fenil?” he asked. “Aren’t stu afnif 
that he might butt in and thwart all your plans ?” 

Abbe Faujas shrugged his shoulders. 

“He has given no sign of life,” he said. 

“Just so,” said the prelate. “This very quiet disqnfrn me. - smr'-" 
Fenil, he is the firmest hater in my diocese. Ke —ay rerham farerr 
the pleasure of beating you in the polidcal fela. rr: re srre mar 
he will take revenge as man to man. He must re - arrrnrr ~r f-m 
his lair.” V 

“Tut!” said Abbd Faujas. “I don’t see hfm ae~t . — r . r me ar~e. 

Abbd Surin had just come in. the rearm af rr ~ ' ...r 

had gone, he greatly cheered bis larraam a— .. . — - 

erectly: 

“Supposing they devoured earn raam. Zae aae rm arm: r~ 
only left two tails?” 

• The electoral campaign was arrua at rmrr rlaraara. araaa_" --m: 
quite calm by political raarem, -arr-rar are rrr rrrr c 
slight temperature. An ia-.-tmae rrrrar ammer aa re r-m-rr-r ■'£-' 


Through the quiet streets. The Marquis of Lagrifoul, who lived in 
a large outlying village, had taken up residence a fortnight since 
with a relation, Count de Valqucras, whose mansion occupied a 
prominent corner in the Sti Mark quarter. He was now to; be seen - 
walking in Sauvairc Place, going to St. Saturniii, greeting influential 
people, without improving however on his sour aristocratic 
demeanour. But these efforts , to be friendly, which had worked . 
oncej did not secni to be meeting with much success. Unfavourable 
criticisni, coming no one quite knew whence, was rife and growing * 
stronger with.each day; the marquis was so deplorably incompetent; 
with a better man in, Plassans would long ago have had its branch 
line joining the railway to Nice; lastly, when any son of the local 
hills went to see the marquis in Paris, he was lucky to get any help 
after three or four visits. Still, though the chances of the outgoing 
deputy seemed seriously affected by such criticism, no other candi- 
date .had so far entered the arena officially. There was talk of 
Monsieur de Bourdcu, but people added that a majority would" be 
very difficult to win with his name; he was only a former prefect 
of Louis-Philippe, with no real tics anywhere. The fact was that 
some unknown influence had just completely upset forecasts for the 
various party groupings in Plassans, by smashing the alliance' 
between the Legitimist Royalists and the Republicans. What reigned 
at the moment was general uncertainty, an annoying muddle, and 
a wish to get the election over as quickly as possible. 

“The majority’s floating,” political wiseacres kept saying on, 
Sauvaire Place, “and the question is how it will concentrate." 

In all this fever and swirl, the Republicans in the town decided 
to have their own candidate. They chose a master hatter, one 
Maurin, a very popular man with the workers. Trouche, active in ' 
the cafds at night, thought Maurin pretty feeble; he suggested one 
of the December exiles, a wheelwright from Les Tulettes, who had 
the good sense to refuse. Trouche in fact was giving himself out to 
be an ardent Republican. He would have come forward himself, 
he said, if his wife’s brother had not happened to be with" the 
cassock fraternity; much to his regret he was forced to eat the 
godly one’s bread, which compelled him to keep in the shade. He 
was one of the first to spread unpleasant rumours about the Marquis 
of Lagrifoul; he also advised a break with the Royalists. The 
Republicans in Plassans were very few, and must take a bearing. 
But by far the best scoring-point with Trouche was his accusation 
that the Goverrunent clique and the Rastoil clique had causdd poor 
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old Mouret to be spirited away, in order to deprive the dcmocrj'C 
party of one of its staunchest members. On the evening when ne 
launched his accusation, in a little Cluckett Street bar, the j'cC'X'-e 
listeiung there looked rather oddly at each other. Now tliat Moe.re-X 
was under lock and key, the gossips in the old town, who bnn 
sobbed over “the mad wife-beater”, were beginning to whisper th-t- 
Abb6 Faujas had wanted to get an inconvenient husband out o; 
the way. So Trouche then repeated his story every evening, b;ir.gr.',g 
his fist along the cafe tables with such conviction that l>c 0:',^’'.% 
imposed a legend in which Monsieur Pdqueur des Saulaies pkryc';' 
a very strange part indeed. There was a complete revulsion of 
popular feeling about Mouret. He was a victim of politics, a u'cu’t 
whose influence was so much feared that his home now was cv hut 
in the asylum at Les Tulettes 

^ “You let me settle my business,” said Trouche, with a conficcrual 
. air. “I’ll serve, them up nicely, all these blasted s.aintly s.;,u:tcs: 
pretty stories I’ll tell about their Hospice of the ^h'rgin, whc;e ikc 
women arrange rendezvous !” 

Meanwhile Abbe Faujas was here, there and cverNarherv. Puru'.u 
recent days he always seemed to be about in the stitets. He 
more careful with his appearance, did his best to ss'e-ir utJ'r.u' 
smile. Now and then his eyelids would be lowered tc scree:' utr 
sombre flame of his glance. Often, patience gone, tirrd '.'r 
petty jostlings of the day, he used to return to his bare rccr'. 
fists clenched, shoulders heaving with wasted pou-cr, '.-rarr-rc .ur 
some giant to strangle for sheer relief. Old Madame Rcucccr, 
he still saw in secret, was his good genius; she Icctureci ' — — £■ 
keeping his great body bowed on a low chair befc.-e kcr, crlvcc 
again and again that his manner must be pleasime. cb" 
spoil everything if he foolishly bared the r\Tes'Jer^ 
when he w^ master, he could take PJassa.m br 

strangle it, if that would content him. Certaimv r - 

PJ^sans, a town that she did not forgive her :c— 4“ 

and had kept bursting with envy ever since ±- — ~ 

.Its I who wear the cassock,” she usrc: :r sr~:' -j; ' 

smile; you look more the police sergeant, n:- n-- • 

V the priest was seen in in — — — 

Youth Qub. He listened indulgentiv iiine ^ I'-. J 

pohucs, nodding his head and savi^ in: X'--- ■ - 

popularity v/as growing. One er^n^ nr -T Tl'Z 

buliards, and showed remarksL’e i£l- i ' 


accepted a cigarette, and the dub took his advice on every matter. 
What finally completed the picture of a really tolerant man was the 
good-natured way in which he pleaded for Guillaume Pdrquier, 
who had renewed his application for membership. . 

“I’ve seen the young man,” he said; “he came to make general 
confession and — well, I gave him absolution. No sin but should 
have mercy. If he has pulled down a few shop-signs in Plassans and 
incurred debts in Paris, that’s no reason w’hy he should be treated 
as a leper.” 

When Guillaume got his membership ticket, he laughed at the 
Maffre boys and jeered; 

“Well, you owe me two bottles of champagne. You see now, the 
rector docs anything I ask. I’ve got a little gadget for tickling him 
on the tender spot, and then how he laughs, my chicks, he just 
can’t say no.” 

“All the same,” remarked Alphonse, “he doesn’t secm. to like you 
very much. He's got a funny svay of looking at you.” 

“Pooh! that’s because I tickled too hard. You see; soon wc’ll be 
the best of friends.” 

And sure enough, Abbd Faujas seemed to take a liking to the 
doctor’s son; he said that the poor young- man needed guiding-with 
a very gentle hand. Very sooii Guillaume became the life and soul 
of the club ; he invented games, produced a receipt for punch mixed 
with kirsch, debauched all the lads just out of school. His amiable 
vices gave him tremendous influence. While the organ rumbled 
over the billiard-room, he drank his beer, surrounded by the sorts 
of all the best families in Plassans, telling them indecent stories 
tvhich made them loudly guffaw. So the club gradually became a 
, hole and corner affair, with all sorts of rascality afoot. But Abbd. 
Faujas was deaf to it all. Guillaume described him as a long head 
with big ideas at work inside. 

“Tiie rector can be bishop when he likes,” he used to say. “He 
has already refused a post in Paris; he wants to stay in Plassans, 
he’s grown fond of the town. I should make him a deputy; he’s the 
man for us in the Chamber! But he won’t accept, he’s too modest.. 
They can ask him for advice of course when the elections corhe-.- He 
won’t bamboozle anyone, I know.” 

Lucien Delangrc remained the staid and sober one of the club, . 
He shotved the greatest deference to Abbd Faujas, won over all the; 
studious lads to his side. Often he used to walk to the club with 
him, talking fast, then breaking -off as they Stepped-^in to the hall. 
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1 nc glance was enough to send her husband out by the door. “The 
cabinet is sitting,” the Keeper ofWoods and Waters would pleasantly 
rensark as he philosophically mounted his horse. It was Madame 
Rougon who had first indicated Madame de, Condamin to the 
priest. 

“She isn’t yet quite, quite accepted,” she explained; “she’s a 
very clever woman behind that pretty face and those coquettish 
airs of hers. You can talk openly svith her; in your success she will 
sec a way to complete success for herself; she "will, be extremely 
useful to you, if you have posts and honours to give out. She has 
kept a good fnend in Paris, who sends her all the red ribbon she 
wants." 

And as Madame Rougon was keeping out of the front row, by 
a manoeuvre showing the utmost skill, the lovely Ociavie thus 
became the most active ally of Abbd Faujas. She won over her 
friends and her friends’ friends for him. Every morning she set out 
to campaign, doing wonderful propaganda just with h'ttic waves 
sent off at the tips of her gloved fingers. She was especially effective 
with the middle class svxves, multiplied feminine influence ten tim« 
over, and this was exactly what the priest had felt so absolutely 
essential, when he fiist stepped into the little world of Plassans. Il 
was Madame de Condanun who stopped the mouths of the" Paloques, 
in their rage against the house of Mouret; she threw a piece ol 
honey-cake to these two monsters. 

“So you still can’t forgive us, dear lady?” she said one day, on 
meeting the judge’s wife. “How very wrong of you! Your friends 
aren’t forgetting you, they’re busy on your behalf, they have a 
surprise in store for you.” 

"Yes, a lovely surprise! Some death-trap, no doubt," Madame 
Paloque acidly retorted. “No, we’ve been deluded long enough; 
I’ve taken a vow to sit tight in my corner.” 

Madame de Condamin smiled. 

“Now what would you say if Monsieur Paloque was decorated?” 

The judge’s wife was silent. A rush of blood turned her face to 
a hideous blue. 

“You’re jesting,” she stammered out. “It’s just another joke at 
our expense. And, and if it wasn’t true, I’d never, never forgive 
you.” 

The lovely Octavic had to swear to her that nothing could be 
more true. The honour was certain, only it could not appear in the 
Monitor till after the elections, because the Goveriunent didn’t want 


ook as thougk they v.-ere buying votes on the magutrat » 

, And she hinted that Abbe Faujas was not without a hanU 
long-auaited recognition of service; he had talked about it 


he sub-prefect , , „ , , , • 

•cn my husband was right,” said Madame Paloque, looking 
"He’s been buUpng me horribly for quite a time, to make 
and offer apologies to the priest. But I’m so obstinate, I’d 
see myself dead first. But of course, if the priest is so good as 

. the first step Oh certainly, we’re only too glad to live at 

with everybody. We’ll go to Government House tomorrow.” 
» next day, the Paloques were very penitent. The wife said the 
atvful things about Abbd Fenil. And with perfect impudence 
.■ told how she had been to see him one day, and in her 
• he had talked about hurling “the entire Faujas clique” 
ug’ the gate of Plassans. 

. you like,” she said to the priest, drawing him aside, “I will 
you a note written at the vicar-general’s dictation. It’s about 
. pleasant stories, I think, which he was trying to get printed 
’ Plassans Gazitte.'’ 

■ does this note happen to be in your hands?” asked the 


"Well, it is — that’s all," she answered, not in the least discon- 
Then she began smiling and went on: ‘T found it. And I 
.vx.jbcr now: above something crossed out there are two or 
w words added in the vicar-general’s own handwriting. I can 
to your honour in this, can’t I? We arc honest folk, we don’t 

• > to be compromised in any way.” 

But for three days, before she would bring the note, she pre- 
■ ■ to have'scruplcs. Madame de Condamin in particular had 

swear to her that an official request for the retirement of Monsieur 
’stoil should go through quite soon, so that Monsieur Paloque 
•ight at last take the president’s seat on the bench. So then, she 
anded over the paper. Abb6 Faujas wouldn’t keep it, he took it 
. Madame Rougon,' charging her to make use of it (keeping in the 
-ckground herself), should the vicar-gcneral show any rien of 
addling in any way with the election. 

Madame de Condamin also hinted to Monsieur Maf&c that th* 

< .eror was thinking of decorating him and gave a definite promise 

• Dr. Porquicr that a place would be found, acceptable fo^ his 
scamp of a son. Above all, she was delightfully obliging durin^^ th-^ 
mtimatc afternoon gatherings in people’s gardens. The romnTer -7^" 
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drawing to its close; slie used to turn up in light frocks, shivering 
rather, risking colds just to show her arms and overcome the last 
scruples of the Rastoil circle. The local election indeed’ was really 
decided in thc>Ipurcts’ garden arbour.. 

“\VcU; sir,” said Abl)6 Faujas to the sub-prefect one day svhen 
both groups were gathered- together, “the grand battle is about to. 

begin.” : ’ ’ . . 

- TJie stage had come when, in sub-committee, one laughed at 
these political squabbles. -People were shaking hands in the back 
gardens of houses and rending each other in the front. Madame 
de Condamin gave a keen glance at Monsieur P^queur des Saulaies, 
who bowed svith his usual good breeding, and reeled off his answer 
without taking breath: 

“I shall stay in my tent, rector. I was fortunate enough to express 
my opinion to his Elxcellcncy that the Government should abstain, 
in the, present interests of Plassans. There will be no official candi- 
date.” 

' Monsieur dc Bourdeu turned pale. His eyelids flickered, his hands 
gave a little quiver of pleasure. 

“There will be no official candidatel” echoed Monsieur Rastoil, 
vcr>’ excited by this unexpected piece of news, emerging from the. 
reserve which he had so far maintained. 

“No,” continued Monsieur P6queur des Saulaies, “the town con- 
tains honourable men in plenty, and is quite grown-up enough to 
make her own choice of a representative.” 

He had bowed slightly in the direction of Monsieur de Bourdeu, 
who rose to his feel stammering; 

“Oh, of course, of course.” 

Meanwhile, Abbi Surin had organized a game of “hunt .the 
clout”. Monsieur Rastoil’s daughters, the Maffre boys and Sdverin 
were already busy hunting the clout — the priest’s orvn handkerchief, 
which he had rolled into a ball and hidden. And all the young 
people were prowling round their sedate elders while the priest in 
his falsetto voice cried ; 

"Warmer, warmer!” . • 

It was Angcline who found the clout, adroitly hidden by Abb6 
Surin in one of Dr. Porquier’s pockets, gaping open. Much laughter 
ensued; the choice of this hiding-place was considered a very 
ingenious prank. 

Bourdeu stands a chance now,” said Monsieur Rastoil, taking 
Abbd Faujas aside. “It’s very annoying. I can’t tell him so, but 
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k-c shall not vote for him; he’s too deeply committed as an 
)rleanist.” 

"J ust look at your son Sdverin !” exclaimed Madame de Condamin, 
»rcaking into their conversation. “What a great baby! He put the 
landkerchief under Abbd Bourrette’s hat.” She lowered her voice: 
‘By the way, I congratulate you, Monsieur Rastoil. I’ve received 
, letter from Paris, which assures me that your son’s name has been 
cen on the Keeper of the Seal’s list; I believe he’s going, to be 
ippointed deputy prosecutor at Faverolles.” 

The presiding judge’s face flushed; he bowed. The ministry had 
lever forgiven him for the election of the Marquis of Lagrifoul. 
^nd ever since, so ill-luck would have it, he had been unable to 
ind a post for his son, or husbands for his daughters. He did not. 
lomplain, but those tight-lipped smiles of his said a good deal. 

“I was observing to you,” he went on, to conceal his emotion, 
‘that Bourdeu is dangerous. Furthermore, he is not from Plassans, 
le doesn’t understand our needs. One might just as well re-elect 
he marquis.’’ 

“If Monsieur de Bourdeu still insists on standing,” Abbd Faujas 
ieclared, “the Republicans will collect an imposing minority, wliich 
vould create a very bad effect.” 

Madame de Condamin was smiling. She pretended not to under- 
stand politics ; she moved away, while the priest took the judge to 
the far end of the arbour, where he continued the conversation in 
a low voice. As they came walking slowly back, Monsieur Rastoil 
was saying: . - ■ 

“Yes, you are right; he would be a suitable candidate; he belongs 
to no party, his name would mean general agreement. I’m no 
fonder of the Empire than you are, I suppose, but really it’s getting 
childish to send deputies to the Chamber with instructions simply 
to harry the Government. Plassans is the worse for it; the town 
needs a man of affairs, a local man able to stand up for its 
interests.” 

. “Warmer! Warmer!” cried Aurelic, piping. 

Abbe Surin, leading the troupe, passed through the arbour, 

■ poking and ferreting.' 

“Cooler! Cooler!” called the young lady, much amused by their 
useless hunting. 

' But then one of the Maffre boys lifted a flower-pot, and discovered 
•the handkerchief folded into four. ^ _ _ 

“That gaping perch Aurdlie might as well have hidden it in her 
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drawing to its close; sHe used to turn up in light frocks, shivering 
rather, risking colds just to show her arms and overcome the last 
scruples of the Rastoil circle. The local election indeed' was really 
decided in the Mourcts’ garden mbour, , . ,, , 

“Well, sir,” said Abbe Faujas to the sub-prefect one day when 
both groups were gathered together, “the grand battle is about to. 

begin.” " : 

The stage had. come when, in sub-committee, one laughed at, 
these political squabbles. People were shaking hands in the back 
gardens of houses and rending each other in the front. Madame 
de Condamin gave a keen glance at Monsieur Pdqueur des Saulaics, 
who bowed with his usual good breeding, and reeled off his ansvver 
without taking breath: 

“I shall stay in my tent, rector. I was fortunate enough to express 
my opinion to his Excellency that the Government should abstain, 
in the present interests of Plassans. There will be no official candi- 
date.” 

Monsieur de Bourdeu turned pale. His eyelids flickered, his hands 
gave a little quiver of pleasure. 

“There will be no official candidate!” echoed Monsieur Rastoil, 
very excited by this unexpected piece of news, emerging from the 
reserve which he had so far maintained. 

“No,” continued Monsieur Pdqueur des Saulaies, “the town con- 
tains honourable men in plenty, and is quite grown-up enough to 
make her own choice of a representative.” 

He had bowed slightly in the direction of Monsieur de Bourdeu, 
who rose to his feet stammering: 

“Oh, of course, of course.” 

Meanwliile, Abbd Surin had organized a game of “hunt the 
clout”. Monsieur Rastoil’s daughters, the Maffre boys and S^verih 
were already busy hunting the clout — the priest’s own handkerchief, 
which he had rolled into a ball and hidden. And all the young 
people were prowling round their sedate elders while the priest in 
his falsetto voice cried: 

“Wanner, \varmer!” 

It was Angeline who found the clout, adroitly hidden by Abbd 
Surin in one of Dr. Porquier’s pockets, gaping open. Much laughter 
ensued; the choice of this hiding-place was considered a very 
ingenious prank. 

Bourdeu stands a chance now,** said IVlonsieur Itastoil, taking 
Abb6 Faujas aside. “It’s very annoying. I can’t tell him so, but 
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.T.outh,” said Madame Paloque. ‘'There’s plenty of room there, and 
no one would have gone and looked for it either.” 

Her husband silenced her wth a furious look. He was strongly ■ 
against any more of this vinegary stuff. Fearing that Monsieur 
de Condamin might have overheard her, he murmured: 

“Ah, the dear young things!” 

But the Keeper of Woods and Waters was talking to Monsieur . 
de Bourdcu. “My dear sir,” he said, “your success is certain; only, , 
when you’re in Paris, take your precautions. I have it on good ' 
authority that the Government is ready to take strong measures if 
the opposition becomes a nuisance.” 

The ex-prefect looked at him very nervously, and wondered 
whether he was pulling his leg. Monsieur Pequeur des Saulaies 
merely smiled, and stroked his moustache. Then the conversation 
became general again, and Monsieur de Bourdeu felt that everj-onc 
was mixing their congratulations on his coming success with a 
discretion that shotved the greatest tact. He had a delicious hour of 
popularity. 

“It’s surprising how much more quickly grapes ripen in the sun,.” 
observed Abb6 Bourrette, looking up at the vine-clad arbour. He 
had not moved from his chair. 

“In the north," Dr. Porquier explained, “they often only manage 
to ripen them by clearing the bunches of surrounding leaves.” 

A discussion began about this. Suddenly Severin’s voice could be 
heard calling: “Warmer! Warmer!” 

He had hung the handkerchief behind the garden door so artlessly 
that .Abbe Surin found it at once. But when the young priest hid it, 
the group hunted through the garden without success for nearly 
half an hour; they had to give up. Then the priest pointed to it, 
lying in the middle C'f a border, rolled into such a beautiful ball, 
that it looked like a white stone. This was voted the best hide of the 
afternoon. 

The news that the Government was not sponsoring a candidate ■. 
raced through the tc.wn, and produced great excitement; inevitably” 
it caused dismas- among every political group, for each had' been 
counting on an official nomination to create a diversion that would 
win them the day. And now the Marquis of Lagrifou], Monsieur' 
de Bourdeu and Maurin the hatter looked like dividing the. votes 
into three pretty equal parts; there would almost certainly be a 
second ballot, and heaven alone could tell which name would come - 
out of that! As a matter of fact there was some hint of a fourth ' 
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candidate, but no one could put his tongue to the name exactly — 
a man of good will, who would perhaps be willing; to bring all 
parties together as one. The voters of Plassans, rather frightened to 
feel the reins lying loose on the neck, wanted nothing better than 
to agree, by choosing one from their midst who would prove 
agreeable to all and sundry. 

“The Government’s making a mistake in treating us like naughty 
children,” sharply observed the political experts among the 
Rotarians. “Anyone would think the town was a revolutionary 
hot-bed. If only the authorities had had the sense to sponsor a 
likely candidate, we would all have voted for him. The sub-prefect 
said something about giving us'a lesson. Well, we’re not taking a 
lesson. We’ll find our own candidate, we’ll show them that Plassans 
is a town of good sense, and likes its own freedom.” 

So then they began looking about. But the names put forward 
by friends or interested parties only increased the confusion. In one 
week, Plassans got more than twenty candidates. Madame Rougon 
felt worried and mystified, and went to sec Abbe Faujas, feeling 
furious with the sub-prefect. P^queur was nothing but an ass and 
a fop, a puppet, only fit to adorn an official drawing-room; he had 
already allowed the Government to be beaten, and now he was 
going to deal a final blow by his ridiculous attitude of indifference, 

“Calm yourself,” said the priest, smiling. “This time Monsieur 
Pequeur des Saulaies is content to obey. Victory is certain.” 

“But you have no candidate!” she cried. “Where is one?” 

. At that, he unfolded his plan of campaign. As an intelligent 
woman she approved of it, but when he gave a name in confidence, 
she heard it with the greatest surprise. 

“What!” she said. “Is he your choice? No one has ever thought 
of him, I can assime you.” 

“So I very much hope,” said the priest, again smiling. "What we 
needed was just the candidate that no one would think of, so that 
all could accept him without feeling compromised.” 

Then he let himself go, like a man who is sure of his strength 
and willing to explain his purpose. “I have much to thank you for,” 
he said. “You have saved me from many a mistake. I was looking 
far ahead, careless of any cords stretched across my path to break 
my neck. And thank God ! all the petty skirmishing is a thing of the 
past; I shall be able to move more freely now. As for my choice, 
believe me, it is a good one. As soon as ever I came to Plassans, 

I began looking about for a man, and found no one but him. He 
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IS adaptable, very able, very active. So far he has contrived never 
to lose his temper tvith anyone— which is. not the mark of vulgar* 
ambition. I am aware that you are not one of his friends, and it was 
even for that very reason that I did not take you into my confidence. 
But you will find how \vr‘ong you were when you see the ground he 
covers, once up in the -saddle; he will die in a senator’s robes. 
What finally decided 'liic was the stories I have been told about 
his wealth. He is said to have taken his wife, caught red-handed, 
back three titties, extracting on each occasion the sum of a hundred 
thousand francs from his good father-in-law. If that is really how 
he coined his money, then he’s the sort of fellow who should prove 
very useful in Paris for certain tasks. Oh, you can look further 
if you like, but apart from him you will find only fools in 
Plassans.” 

“So you’re really making the Government a present,’’ said 
p elicit e with a laugh. 

' She tvas won over. And the very next morning the name of 
Delangrc was travelling from end to end of the town. It was the 
persistence of friends, people said, that had made him agree to 
stand. He had held out for a long time, saying that he teas umvorthy, , 
that he was no politician, that Messrs. Lagrifoul and Bourdeu on 
the other hand had a long experience of public affairs. And then, 
svhen all protested that a deputy outside the parties was just what 
they needed, he had given way, but only after making his own 
standpoint veiy definite. It was to be clearly Understood that he 
t^•ould go to the Chamber neither to attack nor even support the 
Government ; that he considered himself solely representative of the 
totvn's own interests; that, further, he would always vote for freedom 
tvith order and order with freedom: finally, that he would remain 
mayor of Plassans, thus making plain to all the double role, con- 
ciliatory and administrative, that he undertook to play. These words 
all seemed singularly wise. That same evening, the Rotarian fans 
were saying and saying again; “I told you so, Delangrc is the man 
we tvant. I should very much like to know what the sub-prefect 
will have to say, when the mayor’s name tops the poll. Don’t let 
people accuse us of voting like unwilling schoolboys, or reproach 
us for going on bended knee to the Government. If the Empire had 
one or two more shocks like this, things would go far better.” 

It was a train of powder. The mine vras ready, one spark had 
proved enough. On all sides, in the three quarters of the town, in 
every house and family, the name Delangrel rose amid a chorus of 
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praise. He became the awaited Messiah, the saviour at eve unknow,, 
in the morning revealed and by nightfall adored. 

Down in vestries and confessionals, the name of Monsieur 
Delangre was muttered; it rolled through echoing naves, sounded 
from outlying pulpits, was administered from ear to car like a 
sacrament, spread wider and wider to the outermost convents and 
homes. -Priests bore it in the folds of their cassocks; Abbe Bourrette 
gave it the respectable kindliness of his paunch, Abbd Surin the 
grace of his smile and his lordship the effeminate charm of his 
pastoral benediction. The ladies of good family did not tire in their 
praise of Monsieur Delangre; they found in him such noble charac- 
ter, such a fine intellectual face! Madame Rastoil was blushing 
still, Madame Paloque almost beautiful in her enthusiasm; and as 
for Madame de Condamin, she would have beaten herself for his 
sake with taps of her fan, she won all hearts for him by the way she 
tenderly shook the hands of electors who promised their votes. And 
lastly Monsieur Delangre thrilled the members of the Youth Club; 
Severin had taken him for his hero, while Guillaume and the Maffrc 
boys went to win hearts for him in disreputable haunts of the town. 
Nay, even the young minxes of the Hospice of the Virgin, as they 
played at cork-penny with apprentice tanners, down in deserted 
alleyways by the ramparts, did not fail to celebrate the merits of 
Monsieur Delangre. 

On voting-day, the majority was overwhelming. The whole totvn 
had a hand in it. The Marquis of Lagrifoul, also Monsieur de 
Bourdeu, both waxing furious and crying treason, stood down. That 
left Monsieur Delangre alone to cope with Maurin the hatter. The 
hatter won the votes of fifteen hundred stiff-necked Republicans in 
the suburbs. The mayor swept in the countr>' vote, the Bonapartist 
colony, the middle-class clericals of the new town, the chicken- 
hearted shopmen of the old quarter, even one or two simple-minded 
royalists in the St. Mark quarter, whose noble inhabitants abstained. 
In this tvay he won thirty-three thousand votes. The whole thing 
went with such a swing, rvas such a gay and gallant success that 
Plassans was left quite surprised on election night to find so many 
hearts voting as one. The town felt that it had just passed through 
an heroic dream, as though some mighty hand had struck the 
'ground and called forth thirty-three thousand electors, a somewhat 
alarming host whose power no one as yet had suspected. The 
Rotarian politicians looked in beivilderment at one another, like 
men dumbfounded by victory. 
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That evening, Monsieur . Rastoil’s ^oup joined ' Monsieur 
Pequcur’s group for discreet celebrations in a little dratving-rOom . 
at Government House overlooking the grounds. They drank tea. 
The day’s grand triumpfi had fused the two groups complexly into 
one. All members were there. 

“I have never systematically opposed any government,” Monsieur 
Rastoil wound up, as he accepted one of the shortcakes handed to 
him by Monsieur P^queur dcs Saulaies. "The bench must keep 
clear of all political strife. I am even ready to say that the Empire 
has already done great things and is destined to do others , yet 
greater, if it keeps to the path of justice and liberty.” 

The sub-prcfect bowed, as if this praise was meant personally ■ 
for him. On the previous day Monsieur Rastoil had read the decree 
printed in the Monitor, appointing his son deputy prosecutor at 
Faverolles. There was also much talk about a certain marriage, 
Just arranged between Lucien Dclangrc and the elder Mademoiselle 
Rastoil. 

“Yes, everything’s settled,” whispered Monsieur dc Condamin 
to Madame Paloque, who had just questioned him on the subject! 
“He’s chosen Ang^line. I think he svould have preferred Aur^Iie. ' 
But they must have explained to him that it wouldn’t be decent to 
marry off the younger before the elder.” 

“Angetine; you’re sure?” whispered the malicious Madame 
Paloque; “I thought that Angcline had a certain likeness. . . .” 

' The Keeper of Woods and Waters put a finger to his lips and 
smiled. "Oh well, it’s just a shot in the dark, eh? The bonds between 
the two families will be all the tighter. We’re friends now, aren’t wc?, 
Paloque is e.xpccting his decoration. I find it all very good.” 

Monsieur Dclangrc was very late in arriving. He was given' a 
regular ovation. Madame de Condamin had just told Dr. Porquicr 
that his son Guillaume had been appointed chief clerk in the postal ’ ' 
service. In fact, she %vas giving otit good news all round; AbbiS 
Bourrettc was going to become vicar-general to his lordship next 
year, Abbe Surin in another forty years would be a bishop, and 
Monsieur Maffre was decorated already. 

“Poor old Bourdeu!” said Monsieur Rastoil, as a last expression 
of regret. 

“Oh, don’t pity him,” she cried gaily. “I’ll see that he finds 
consolation. The Chamber wasn’t in his line. What he wants is a 
post as prefect. Tell him they’ll end by finding one lor him.” 

The laughter increased. Lovely Octavie’s delightful good humour, 
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! the trouble that she was taking: t' - - 

; the company. She was indeed deir§:^t'; ; 

; prefecture; she was queening it there. Sr.e - r.' 

i gave Monsieur Delangrc the most pracuc^^ '''cV'' ' ' 

I he should occupy in the legislative 'vcrii- >hr :rek 
: offered him introductions to people cf fcgh —rcrrrr-ee. . 

• he gratefully accepted. About eleven in the c-.-rring- r. 
; - Condamin talked of Ughdng up the grcitncs. hu: 
j men’s enthusiasm doivn, saying that it uruin rrr: he 

i they must not appear to be laughing at the ^ 

[ “And what about Abbd Fcnil?” she asked Acre re 



blank, taking him aside into a window recess. “My nrr.a rems tc 
him now. Is he still giving no signs of life?’’ 

“Abbd Fenil is a man of sense,” the priest anr.-.-ered 'd" a rrre 
smile. “He has been given to imderstand that in fhrnre it --nid 
not be well for him to indulge in politics.” 

• Abbd Faujas remained grave in the midst of aH this trhnnnhant 
celebration. Victory for him was a rugged affair. Madame ce 
Condamin’s chatter tired him; the satisfaction shewn by aH these 
little men of vulgar ambition filled him with scorn, 
upright, leaning against the mantelpiece, he seemed to be 
with eyes afar. He was master now, he had no need to b 
his instincts; he could stretch out his hand if he wished, the 
town and set it trembling. His towering dark figure seemed m dZ 
the drawing-room. Gradually the armchairs moved nearer tt 
formed a circle round him. The men were waitms: far some 


of satisfaction from his lips, the women gave plea-^r rkmres 
humble slaves. But he broke up the circle rcurhlv.":^ hem- 
anyone, taking his leave without wasting words. 

When he got back to the Mourets’ house, rcmmmr thr-mi 
Chcvillottes Lane and the garden, he found kfamhe alme m* tl- 
dining-room. She was lost in a dream, sitting cn a ehsir ^ 
looking pale and dim-eyed as she warch^ the ? — ~ _ ’ 

Upstairs, Trouchc tvas having a part}', sinsina s--m=»thmm '‘h.IZZd 
bawdy, to an accompaniment provided by Ohrm^ 
tapping on the glasses with knife-handles.* ' ‘ ^ ' ' 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


Abbe Faujas laid his hand on Marthc’s shoulder. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. “Why haven’t you gone 
to bed? I told you that you were not to wait up for me.” i 

She started, roused herself and then muttered; “I thought you 
would be coming back earlier, I fell asleep. I expect Rose has made 
some tea.’’- 

But the priest called the cook and scolded her for not making 
her mistress go to bed. He talked in a commanding tone to her, 
and would take no reply. 

“Rose, let the rector have some tea,” said Marthc. 

. "But I don’t want any tea!” he cried, getting angry. “Go.-to bed 
at once. This is absurd. I am no longer my own master. Rose, give 
me a light.” 

Rose went with him to the foot of the stairs. 

“You know veiy well, monsieur, that it’s none of my doing,” she 
said. “The mistress is very queer. Ill as she is, she can’t stay one hour - 
in her room. She must be up and about, fetching her breath, moving' 
about just to be on the move, and doing nothing in particular. Oh, 
I’m the first to suffer ; she’s always getting in my wa)'. Then, when 
she drops into a chair, she stays there quite a time. She just sits, 
staring straight in front of her, with a frightened look, as if she was 
seeing the dreadfuHest things. I told her more than ten times tonight 
that you svould be angry if she didn’t go upstairs. She didn’t even 
seem to hear.” 

The priest took to the stairs without answering. On the landing, 
outside the Trouches’ room, he put his hand' out as if abottf to' bang 
on the door svith his fist, but the singing had stopped. The sound, - 
of chairs stirring told him that the guests were about to leave. He . 
quickly returned to his own room. Sure enough, Trouche went 
downstairs almost at once with two boon companions collected’ 
from under the tables in some disreputable caf6; he shouted on the 
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ja:n<- And indeed in the end he stopped talking about her illness 
Ai.ogethcr, seemed simply, to be paying polite calls. 

As he was leaving he met Abbfi Faujas, who was on his way to 
St. Saturnin. And when the priest questioned him about Madarte . 
Mouret’s condition, he answered gravely: 

“Science sothetimes can do little or nothing, but the goodness of 
Providence is inexhaustible. The poor lady has been badly shaken. 

I don’t absolutely condemn her. Her chest is so far only slightly 
affected and, you know, the climate here is good.” 

He then launched into a dissertation on diseases of the chest in 
the parishes of Plassans. He was writing a pamphlet on the subject,' 
not to publish it, for he was clever enough not to be learned, but , 
to read to a few intimate friends. 

■ “Such are the reasons,” he said by way of conclusion, “that 
make me think tliat the even temperature, sweet-smelling flora and 
wholesome waters of our hills arc a sovereign remedy for affections 
of the chest.” 

The priest listened to all this in hb stern silent manner. 

"You are. mistaken,” he said slowly. “Madame Mouret is very 
far from well at Plassans. Why don’t you send her off to spend the 
winter at Nice?” 

“At Nice?” the doctor repeated uneasily. 

He looked at the priest a moment. Then in hb agreeable manner 
he said; 

“She would indeed be very comfortable at Nice. A change of 
surroundings in her present over-excited condition would be bene- 
ficial. I must advise her to make the journey. It’s an excellent idea 
of yours, rector.” 

He raised his hat and went to visit Madame de Condamin; with 
her he took tiie slightest Iteadache very seriously. The next day at 
dinner Marthe spoke almost violently about the doctor. She vowed ' 
that she would not see him again. 

“It’s he that's making me ill,” she said. "Do you know what he 
advised this afternoon ? That I should take a change of air.” 

^ “And I approve strongly,” said Abbd Faujas, who was folding 
his serviette. 

She stared at him, turning very pale, and answered in a low 
voice: 

^ “So you too want to send me away from Plassans? But I would 
die in a strange place, far away from my usual life and the people 
I love!” 
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licr husband in the evenings. “I went to church with her today; I ,, 
h.id to pick her off the floor. You’d laugh if I told you all she spits 
out about Ovid; she’s furious; says that he’s heartless and deceived 
her tvith prpmisei of all sorts of consolations. And my word, if you 
heard her talking about the Almighty'. When did a church-goer talk 
about religion like that? You’d think God had let her down over 
a large sum of money ! Do you know what I think? It’s her- husband 
coming and giving her feet a pull in the night.” 

Trouche was much entertained by all this, 

“She’s only got herself to thank,” he answered. “If that old joker 
Mouret .is put away, she was the one that wanted it. I know how 1 
would fix things if I was Faujas; I’d make her as meek and contented 
as a sheep; But Faujas is a fool, you’ll see, it will cost hint dear. And • 
listen to me, my girl, your brother isn’t friendly enough with us to 
expect any help. How I’ll laugh the day that dame puts him right 
under. When you’re made his way, dammit, you don’t bring a , 
woman into the game.” 

“Yes, Ovid looks down on us too much,” murmured Olympe. - 

Trouche now lotvered his voice: 

“Listen, if the dame chucked herself into some well or other with 
that fool brother of yours, we should be left like lords; the house 
would be ours. Thcre’d be some nice pickings. That really would be 
a last act.” 

The Trouches had in fact invaded the ground-floor since Mouret’s 
departure. First Olympe complained that the chimneys upstairs 
were smoking, then she had managed to pereuade Marihc that the 
diauing-rcoiii, hiihcno left unused, was the healthiest room in the 
house. So Rose got orders to light big fires theic, and the two women 
used to spend days endie.s.-ly talking in front of the great blazing logs. * 
One of Ohnipe's dieams was to spend life like this, nicely dressed, 
reclining on a divati in all the luxmy of a grand apartment. She ' 
persuaded M.tnhc to change the drawing-room paper, buy furniture 
and a carpet. And then she really was a lady. She used to' come ■ 
downstairs in bedroom slippers and a wrap, and talk like the mistress 
of the house. . . . 

“Poor Madame Mouret,” she used to say; “she has so much worry 
that she’s begged me to help her. I’m looking after things for her a 
little— just doing a good turn, 1 suppose.” 

She had in fact contrived to win the confidence of Marthe, who 
in her weariness handed over the lesser cares of housekeeping to her.' 
So Olympe now kept the keys of the cellar and cupboards; and also ■ 
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paid the tradesmen. For a long time she debated whether to tr^' and 
secure a footing in the dining-room as well. But Tranche dissuaded 
her; they would no longer be free, he said, to eat and drink as th^ 
liked. They wouldn’t even dare to drink their wine neat, nor ask a 
friend in to coffee. But OI>Tnpe promised that she would bring her 
husband his share of the dessert. She used to fill her pockets with 
sugar and bring even candle-ends upstairs. For this purpose she 
stitched up big canvas pockets which she fastened under her skirt; 
it took her quite a quarter of an hour to empty them each 
evening. , 

“There you are, see; something for a rainy day',” she used to say, 
as she added to the jumble of stores piled iiiside a trunk, rvhich she 
then pushed back under her bed, ‘Tf we happened to get on the 
wrong side of Madame Mouret, we’d have something here to keep 
us going for quite a bit. I must bring up some jars of jam and 
pidJed pork.” 

“You’re too good, '.vith your hiding,” anssvered Trouche, “If I 
were you, I’d get Rose to bring it all up, as you’re the mistress.” 

He had taken over the garden. He had long felt jealous of Mouret . 
as he watched him pruning his trees, sanding his walks and watering 
his lettuces. He cherished the dream of having a plot of his own, 
where he could dig and plant as he liked. So when Mouret was gone, 
he invaded the garden and formed plans for upheavals and complete 
transformations. He began by doing away with the- vegetables. He 
said that he had a tender heart and loved flowers. But two days with 
the spade were enough for him ; a gardener was called in to break up 
the square plots on his instructions. The salads were thrown on the 
rubbish heap and the ground prepared for spring planting of poppies, 
rose trees, lilies, sowings of larkspur and convolvulus, and cuttings 
of pinks and geraniums. Then an idea sprang up in Trouche’s mind; 
he suspected that the sombre funereal aspect of the plots was due to 
the dark hedges bordering them, and he pondered for a time over 
the idea of having them up. • 

. ‘‘You’re quite right,!’ said Olympe when he consulted her, “it 
looks like a graveyard. Personally I’d like to have an edging of those 
metal branches made to imitate rustic wood. I’ll talk Madame 
Mouret over. Have the box up anyway.” 

The box bushes came up. A week later the gardener w-as putung 
down the rustic edging. Trouche also did away trith several fruit 
trees which blocked the view, had the arbours repainted in a light 
green, decorated the fountain w'ith rock tvork. Monsieur Rastoil’s 
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, v:ade tempted him furiously, but he contented himself with 
y-iecting a position for a similar one “if business was good.” . 

"That’ll make the neighbours rit up and look!” he said to his tvife 
of an evening. “They can tell that a man of taste is here now. Next 
summer,'' when we look but of the window there will certainly be a 
sweet smell and we shall have a pretty view.” 

Marthe agreed and approved every plan put before her; and 
indeed in the end she wasn’t consulted at all. The Trouches only 
had to WTcstle now with Madame Faujas; she went on defending the 
house from them inch by inch. When Olympe took over the drawing- 
room she had to wage a set battle with her mother who all but won 
the day. It was the priest who spoilt her victory. 

“Your trollop of a sister is saying black things about us to Madame 
Mouret,” Madame Faujas kept complaining. “I can see through 
her game, she wants to step into our shoes and have all the pleasure 
for herself. What’s she doing now but settling in the drawing-room 
like a lady, the good-for-nothing!” 

The priest wouldn’t listen, impatiently waved her off. Then one 
day he lost his temper and exclaimed : 

“Now please, mother, let me be. No move of this talk about 
Olympe and Tiouchc. Let them go hang if that pleases them!” 

“They’re taking the house, Ovid, they’ve got teeth like rats. When 
you want your share, you’ll find everything gnawed away. You’re 
the only one who can stop them.” 

He looked at his mother with his thin-lipped smile. “Mother, you 
love me much,” he said quietly. “I forgive you. Be c.asy; I want 
something ehe than this house which is not mine, and I only keep 
what I earn. You will be proud when you see the part that falls to 
me. Trouebe has been useful to me. One musn’t look too closely.” 

So Madame Faujas had to beat a retreat. She did it with an ill 
grace, was sour at the triumphant laughs that Olympe sent after her. 
Her son’s compietcly disinterested attitude made her despair in her 
peasant instincts, iter rough appetites, her prudent economy. What 
she would have liked would have been to put the house safely by, 
empty and clean, to uait for the day when Ovid needed it. And so 
the Frouches with their long teeth gave her all the anguish of a 
miser despoiled b)' strangers; it seemed that they were devouring 
her goods, eating her flesh, that they were casting her out with her , 
beloved son into the strasv. When the priest forbade her to resist these 
gradual inroads by the Trouches, she resolved to save at least what 
she could from the spoils. So she began to imitate Olympe and steal 
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from the cupboards; she too fixed large pockets under her sldrr: 
there was a chest tharshe filled with all' her pickings— food, linen, 
and lesser things. 

“What’s that you’re hiding, mother?” the priest asked her, 
coming into her room one evening, being disturbed by the noise t’nat 
she was making, as she pulled the chest over the floor. 

She stammered out something. But her son guessed, and flew into 
a terrible temper. 

“Shame, shame!” he cried. “So you’re a thief now. And what 
would happen if you were caught? I should be the talk of the town.” 

“It’s for you, Ovid,” she muttered. 

“A thief! My mother a thief. Perhaps you think that I’m thieving 
too, that I came here to steal, that my sole ambition is to stretch out 
my hand and take? Heavens, what sort of a man do you think 1 am? 
We shall have to part, mother, if we can’t understand each other 
better.” 

These words prostrated the old woman. She had been kneeling at 
the chest, but now she found herself dotvn on the floor, white, half 
choking, with hands outstretched. At last she found her voice. 

“It’s for you, my child, for you only, I swear. I told you; they’re 
taking it all ; she’s taking all away in her pockets. You’ll get nothing, 
not even a lump of sugar. No, no, I won’t take another thing, since 
that vexes you; but you’ll keep me with you, you will, won’t you? 
You’ll keep me with you?” 

Abbe Faujas wouldn’t make any promise, until she had restored 
everything that she had taken. For nearly a week he presided 
himself over the secret dispersal of everything in that chest; he 
watched her fill her pockets and waited till she came up again to 
make another journey. As a measure of precaution he only allowed 
her to make two trips each evening. The old woman nearly broke 
her heart over each little thing restored in this way ; she did not dare 
to cry, but tears of regret came welling to her eyes; her hands 
trembled more now than when she was raiding the cupboards. What 
finally devastated her was the discovery on the second day that, as 
she replaced anything, Olympe was coming in behind and laying 
hands on it. The linen and food and candle-ends were merely 
changing from one pocket to another. 

“I’m not taking anything more down,” she said to her son, in 
revolt against this unexpected trick. “It’s not worth it; your sister is 
simply picking it all up behind my back. Ah, the hussy! A nice little 
store she must have in her room! I beg you, Ovid, let me keep the 
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rest. It’s doing Madame Mouret no harm, since it’s alliost to her, 
anyway.” ’ • 

“My sister is what she is,” the priest replied calmly, “but I want 
my mother .to be.an honest woman. You will be more of a help to 
me if you don’t behave in the same way.” 

So everything had to be put back, and after that she nursed fierce 
hatred for the Trouches, for Marthe, and the entire house. She said 
that the day would come when she worild have to defend Ovid from 
every soul alive. , 

The Trouches now reigned as masters. They completed their 
conquest of the house, reached in to the tiniest comers. The only 
place they respected tyas the priest’s apartment. They trembled 
before him alone. But that did not prevent them from having bean- 
feasts which lasted till two in the morning. Guillaume Porquier caiiie 
with gangs of quite young fellows. Forgetting her thirty-seven years- 
Olympe smirked and simpered, and more than one boy out of school 
was very' forthcoming with her, which made her gi^le like a woman 
when she’s tickled and likes it too. The house became her heaven. 
Trouche was loud with his chaff when alone with her; he pretended 
he had found a schoolboy’s satchel under her skirts. But she wasn’t' 
annoyed at all. 

“Come,” she said, “don’t you have a good time yourself? We’re 
free, you know.” 

The truth was that Trouche had nearly spoilt this gay life of 
theirs by an adventure that overstepped the mark. A nun had caught 
him in company with the tanner’s daughter, that tall fair-haired 
minx whom he had long kept under his eye. The girl said she wasn’t 
the only one; others had had sweeties too. The nun knew of 
Trouche’s relationship with the rector of St. Saturnin and was wise 
enough not to noise this abroad till she had seen the priest. He 
thanked her, and gave a hint that religion would be the first to 
suffer from such a scandal. The affair was hushed up; the patron 
ladies of the hospice heard nothing about it. But Abb6 Faujas made 
a fearful to-do with Trouche and saw that Olympe was there, so that 
the wife should be armed against the husband and have a hold over 
him. And whenever Trouche annoyed Olympe after this, she used 
to say to him sharply: “You go and give sweets to the girlies.” 

Something else also scared them for quite a time. Though they 
were living on the fat of the land, -with everything provided from 
Marthe’s cupboards, they were riddled with tradesmens’ debts. 
Trouche’s earnings melted away in cafds; Olympe spent the money 
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extracted from Marthc by her wonderful storici on fancy purchases, 
and the necessities of life they invariably bought on credit. One bill 
which worried them extremely came from the pastry-cook in Bannc 
Street — it amounted to more than a hundred francs — especially as 
the pastry-cook was a rough-tongued man who threatened to tell 
Abbd Faujas the whole story. The Trouches shivered in their shoes, 
fearing a frightful scene. But when the bill did come to him, Abb6 
Faujas paid without a murmur, even forgetting to reproach the pair. 
The priest seemed to be above such petty matters; he went on with 
his dark stern existence in the house they were despoiling without 
noticing the ravening teeth at work on the walls, the slow ruin which 
was gradually cracking the ceilings. Everything about him was 
falling into decay, while he drove straight on to the cherished 
ambition. He still camped like a soldier in his great bare room, 
allowing himself no comforts, annoyed by every attempt to pamper 
him. Now that he was master of Plassans, he was becoming ill-kempt 
again, even dirty. His hat was a rusty red, his stockings splashed with 
mud, his cassock, mended each morning by his mother, nosv was 
becoming like the deplorably shabby, faded garment that he had 
worn in his early days in the town. 

“Tut! it’s still quite good,” he used to say when anyone about him 
was bold enough to say a word on the subject. And he paraded 
through the streets, head held high, heedless of thb strange loob of 
passers-by. There was no bravado in all this; he was simply following 
his natural bent. Now that he felt there was no call upon him to be 
agreeable, he was returning to hiS dbdain of airs and graces. His 
delight was to camp in the conquered town just as he was, with his 
great awkward frame, his rough ways, and chtbes bursting at the 
seams. 

Madame de Condamin was oflended fay the strong suggestion of 
the heat of battle coming from his cassock, and tried one day to 
scold him in motherly fashion. 

“Do you know that the ladies arc beginning to dislike you?” she 
laughingly remarked. “They say you arc taking no trouble at all 
with your person. But before, v/hen you pulled out your handker- 
chief, it seemed as though a choirboy was sv/inging a censer behind 
you.” 

He looked quite surprised. He had noidca of this change. But she 
came nearer and spoke in a friendly voice: 

“Come, my dear rector, allow me to speak frankly to you. Really, 
it’s wrong of you to neglect yourself. Your beard is unkempt, you 
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■ ?. . e forgotten to use your comb, your hasr is all ruffled as if you 

1 j just been boxing. I assure you, the effect this makes is not at all 
c . >d. Madame Rastoil and Ivladame Delangre were saying to me. 

csterday that they hardly recognize you. You are spoiling your; 
success.” . , ' 

He burst into a laugh, a challenging laugh, shaking the tousled 
hair on his burly head. 

“But nots’ that’s all done with; they must take me as they find me,” 
was all that he said. 

And sure enough, Plassans had to take him as he w-as. The supple 
priest teas turning into a dark-faced despot, bowing every will before 
him. The earthy hue returned to his face, his eyes flashed like an 
eagle’s; when his hca%7' hands were raised, they were full of menace 
and condign punishment. The town was positively terrified to see 
their chosen master towering even taller, filthily clothed, dingy- 
haired, as evil-smelling as a tramp. And if the woracn-folk were 
secretly intimidated, that only re-affirmed his power. He was cruel 
to his penitents and not one had the courage to desert him. 
They came to him, all a-trcmble, privately enjoying the thrill. 

“My dear,” Madame dc Condamin confessed to Marthe, *T was 
wrong in wanting him to use scent; I’m getting used to it; I even find 
him much better that way. He’s a man!” 

Abbe Faujas’ power was felt most at the palace. Since the elections, 
Bishop Roiuselot’s occupation as prelate was almost gone. He just 
lived in iiis study with his beloved books; Abbe Faujas kept him 
ariually locked in there, only allowing him to see people beyond 
suspicion, while he ruled the diocese from the next room. The clergy 
trcniM'-d under this absolute master; old white-haired priests bowed 
before him in eecic«i.istic humiiitv, in complete surrender of their 
will. OUen Bi'h'.p Rousselol, shut away with his secretary, shed 
great siietit tears; he lonced ffir the crisp touch of Abbe Fcnil, who 
after all used to ha\e his c.trcsiing momenus, whereas now he felt 
crushed down by the pioi.^ure of a nc\cr-rc!enting weight. Then at 
times he \iouid smile rc.signedly, and murmur with agreeable 
egotism; 

"Come, my son, let’s to work. I shouldn’t be complaining; I have 
the life I ve always dreatned of; complete solitude and books.” 

He sighed and went on, speaking more softly; 

“I should be quite content if 1 wasn’t afraid of losing you, my dear 
Surin. Presently he may not stand you here at all. Yesterday, I 
thought he was turning a suspicious eye on you. I beg of you, t^ 
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his own language, be on his side, never spare me. Alas, you arc all 
, that I have now.” 

Two months after the election, Abb6 Vial, one of the bishop’s' 
vicars-general, went away to live in Rome. Naturally Abb6 Faujas 
gave himself the post, though it had long been promised to Abb6 
Bourrette. He did not even appoint Bourrettc to the rectorship of 
St. Saturnin which he was giving up; he installed in his stead a 
■ ' young ambitious priest, a creature of his own. 

"His lordship wouldn’t hear of your appointment,” he said 
urlly to Abbe Bourrette when they met. 

And as the old priest stammered that he would sec his lordship,' 
that he would ask him for an e.xplanation, Faujas added more 


gently ; 

"His lordship is not well enough to receive you. Rely on me, I 
ifll) plead your cause.” 

As soon as he entered the Chamber, Monsieur Dclangrc had 
voted with the majority. Plassans was openly won over to the 
Empire. It even looked as though the priest liad some score to pay 
clfia his high-handed treatment of these cautious citizens, for he 
hd the doors .into Chcvillottcs Lane'nailcd up once more. This 
feced Monsieur Rastoil and his friends to go round by the Square 
11 enter Government House by the ofhcial gates. And when Ablre 
Fsujas appeared at their intimate gatherings the'men were all very 
laible before him. And such was the fascination, the private fear 
/this tall slovenly man, that even rvhen lie wasn’t there, no one 
Titured on the smallest two-handed comment. 

“He’s a man of high merit,” said Monsieur Pcqueur des Saulaies 


was counting on promotion. 

“A most remarkable man,” echoed Dr. Porqmer. 

ted everyone nodded their beads. _ ^ 

h the end this chorus of praise became annoying o Monsieur de 
Now and tlien he took plcasu^- putting them out 



reconciled with the company after having a long private conversation 
with Abbd Faujas. ■ ' 

And wishing to put everj’one at their ease, the presiding magistrate 
went on to say; 

“Do you know' that there is talk of a bishopric for the vicar- 
general?” 

At this evcr)-one blossomed out. Monsieur Maffre felt pretty sure 
that Abb6 Faujas tvould become bishop at Plassans itself, after the 
departure of Bishop Rousselot, whose health was failing. 

“Everj'one would gain thereby,” naively remarked Abbc' 
Bourrette. “Illness has soured his lordship, and I know that our 
excellent friend Faujas is doing his utmost to destroy certain unjust 
prejudices in his mind.” 

“He is very fond of you,” Judge Paloque assured him. (The judge 
had just been decorated.) “My wife heard him complain of the svay 
you had been neglected.” 

When Abbd Surin was there he played chorus; but, though he 
carried a mitre in his pocket (as the priests in the diocese had it),. 
Abbe Faujas’ success troubled him. He used to gaze at him in that 
pretty sray of his, feeling offended by his roughness, and, remember- 
ing his lordship’s prophecy, look for the cracks in the colossus that 
would bring him down in dust. 

Meanwhile, the gentlemen in the company were satisfied — ail 
except Monsieur dc Bourdcu and Monsieur Pcqueur des Saulaies, 
who were still awaiting favours from the Government. And these 
were just the two who were warmest in their praise of Abbe 
Faujas. The others, if truth were told, would have rebelled quite 
gladly had they dared; they were tired of the continual gratefulness 
c.xactcd b\’ the master, they yearned for the brave hand that would 
deliver them. .\nd they exchanged the oddest looks, just for a second, 
on a certain day when Madame Paloque asked, with an air of 
complete unconcern; 

“And tvhai has become of Abbe Fcnil? It’s ages since 1 heard 
anything of him,” 

Deep silence fell. Monsieur de Condamin was the only one 
capable of treading such dangerous ground. They looked at him. 

“Why,” he answered calmly. “I think he’s quietly immured in his . 
property out at Les Tulettcs.” 

' And Madame de Condamin added with an ironic little laugh: 

“ Wc can sleep in peace. He’s done with ; he ss'on’t be meddling again 
with the town’s affairs.” 
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• ' •n ’ Marthe is ahvays complaining and you seem to be perpetually 
ii; T.f humour. I know vefi’well that women can be difficult, but you 
admit that you fall a little short in good will. Yes, I. am really 
troubled ; it would be so easy to get on together. So please, my dear 
lector, try and be more gentle.” 

She also scolded him amiably about his shabby appearance. Her' 
skilful woman’s instinct told her that he was overdoing success. She , 
found excuses for her daughter; the dear child had suffered so much; 
her nervous sensibilities needed careful handling; besides, she was a 
sweet-tempered creature with a loving nature; an understanding 
man could do what he liked with her. And- then, one day 
when she was explaining the best way to deal with Marthe as he 
liked,, Abb6 Faujas lost patience with this endless advice. 

“No,, no,” he exclaimed roughly, “your daughter’s out ofher mind, 
I’m tired to death of her, I don’t want to have anything more to do 
with her. I’d pay the fellow handsomely who took her off my hands.” 

Tight-lipped, Madame Rougon looked at him steadily. There was 
a pause, then she spoke: 

“Listen, my good man, you have no tact; you’re riding for a fall. 
Fall, if you like. In fact, I wash my hands of you, I have helped you, ' 
not for your handsome face, but to be agreeable to our friends in. 
Paris. They wTotc that I was to pilot you, so I did. But remember 
this; 1 sh.all not allow you to come and play the master at my house. 
If little Pequeur and dear old Rastoil tremble at the sight of your 
cassock, well aitd good. But my husb.and and I do not; wc mean to 
remain the m.astcrs. My husband conquered Plassans before you, 
and we’re keeping Plassans, I warn you.’’ 

From that dav oMrernc coolness reigned between the Rougons and 
.Abbe Fauja.s. iVhen Marthe came with further complaints, her 
. mother .-j' -Ke to her outriaht: 

“Your priest is laughtna at vi-a. You'll aet no satisfaction whatever 
from that ni.m If I were vou, 1 wouldni hesitate to throw his four 
verities in his face. To b.-gin with, he’s been as dirty as a tramp 
lately; I don’t understand how y.,u can cat beside him.” - • - 

The truth was tiiat .M.rdame Rougon had primed her husband 
with a highly ingenious pl.in The idea was to oust the priest and 
take advaittage ot his success. Now that the town was voting on the 
right side, Rougon, who h.ad not risked campaigning in the open, 
should be able to keep it on the right road. The green snlor. would 
only be the more potverful. From then on Felicitc waited with the 
patient cunning to which she owed her fortune. On the day when' 


her mother swore to her that the priest was “laugliing: at her , 
Marthe v,ent to St. Saturnin with a bleeding heart, resolved to 
make one last supreme appeal. She spent two hours (here, in the 
empty cathedral, e.xhausting prayer, awaiting ecstasy, torturing 
herself in quest of relief. Acts of humility laid her low on the stone 
floor, moments of rebellion brought her to her chair, her Itack 
.straight and teeth tightly clenched, and her whole being, straining 
forward frantically, could only grasp, could only kiss the empty void 
of her passion. She was 'shattered. When at last she got up and went 
outside, the sky seemed dark to her; she could not feel the pavement 
under her feet, and the narrow streets gave her the sensation of a 
lonely waste. She threw her hat and shawl on the dining-room tabic 
and went straight up to the priest’s room. 

The priest was silting at his little table, thinking; his pen had 
dropped from his fingers. He opened the door to her, still in his 
thoughts; but v.-hen he saw her on the threshold, pale, with resolve 
burning in her eyes, he made an angry’ gesture. 

“What do you want ?’’ he asked. “\Miy has-e you come up ? Go 
dotvnstairs again and wait, if there is something you want to say 
to rnc,” 

She gave him a push, walked in without a word. 

He hesitated a moment, fighting against the brute impulse that 
had already sent his hand up to use force. Ke remabied standing, 
facing her, leaving the door wide open. 

“What do you svant?'’ he said again. “I am busy.” On that, she 
closed the door. Then, alone with him. she stepped nearer. At last 
she said: 

“I want to speak with you.” 

She took a chair and looked round the room:, at me little bed, the 
simple chest of drawers, the great Chrn; in hiaci wood which 
suddenly loomed against the bare wall and r-'.ade her slightly shiver. 
Icy cold struck down from the ce3ir,g. The mepiace was empty; 
there was not even a handful of ashes. 

“You’ll catch cold here,” said the prrest in a calmer voice. 
“Please, let us go downstairs.” 

“No, I want to talk with you,” she said again. 

Then she clasped her hands, like a penitent confessing: “I cue 
you much. Before you came, I had no soul. You it was who u anted 
me to be saved. Through you I found the only joy in my life. You 
are my saviour and my father. For five years now, I have li\ ed only 
through you and for you.” 
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Her voice was breaking, she was slipping to her knees. He stopped 
her \vith a gesture. 

•‘Well then!” she exclaimed, "today I am suffering, 1 need your 
help. Listen to me, father. Do not forsake me. You cannot desert 
me like this. I tell you that God no longer hears me. I don’t feel Him 
any more. Have pity, I beg you. Advise me, lead me towards that 
dl\ine graced whose first jo}-s you taught me; tell me what I must 
do to be healed, to’ come nearer to the love of God.” 

"You must pray,” said the priest gravely. 

“But I have prayed, I have prayed for hours, with my head in 
my hands, trying to lose myself in every word of adoration, and I 
have not found relief, 1 have not felt God.” 

“You must pray, pray again, and still pray on, pray until God is 
moved and comes down to you.” 

She looked at him in anguish. 

“Is there only prayer, then?” she asked. "Can you do nothing 
for me?” 

“No,” he answered brutally'. 

She raised trembling hands, in a desperate surge of emotion, her 
throat clotted with anger. But she controlled herself. She muttered:’ 
“Your heaven is closed to me. You led me there, only to dash my 
head against a wall. 1 was tranquil, you remember, when you came. 

I lived my own life without desire, without curiosity. And it was you 
who woke me with words that wrung my heart. It was you who led 
me into second youth. Ah, you can’t guess what delight you gave 
me in the beginning. It felt like a gentle wamtth inside me spreading’ 
through all my being. I could hear my heart. My hopes seemed 
boundless. Sometimes, at forty, it seemed so absurdly impossible, L. 
used to smile. Then I forgave m\self because I felt so happy. But 
now , I want to claim the rest of this promised happiness. It cannot 
be ail. There is something more, isn’t there? I teU you that I am 
tired of this endless, restless desire, the desire that has burned me, 
reducing me to agony. I must hurry now, for I no longer have my 
. health ; I do not want to be cheated. There is something else, tcU me 
that there is something else.” 

Abbe Faujas remained impassive, letting this rush of burning 
words go by. 

“There is nothing, there is nothing!” she went on in anger. "So 
you have deceived me! You promised me heaven on earth, oh the 
terrace during those star-lit evenings. And I accepted. I sold myself, 

I handed myself over. I was beside myself, in those first tender hours 
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of prayer. But today that bargain no longer holds good; I intend to 
go back to my corner, back to my peaceful life. I shall turn everyone 
out, I shall tidy the house, and mend the linen in my usual place on 
the terrace. Yes, I used to be fond of mending. Sewing never tired 
me. And I want Desiree back by my side, on her little stool; she 
used to laugh, she used to make dolls, sweet innocent child.”- 

She burst into sobs. 

“I want my children. They were my protection. When they were 
no longer there, I lost my head, my life began to go wrong. Why did 
you take them from me? One by one they went away, and the house 
grew strange to me. My heart was not in it. I was happy when I left 
it for an afternoon; then, when I got home in the evening, it seemed 
to me that I was coming among strangers. Even the furniture 
seemed hostile and cold. I hated the house. Ah, but I will go and 
bring them back again, poor darlings. They will change it all, as 
soon as they return. Oh, if only I could drop back again into my 
contented sleep.” 

She was getting more and inore excited. The priest tried to calm 
her in the way that had often helped before. 

“Come, be reasonable, dear lady,” he said, trying to take her 
hands and hold them firmly in his own. 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried, starling back. “I won’t. . . . When 
you hold me, I am as weak as a child. The warmth of your hands 
makes a coward of me. And tomorrow I should need it again, because 
you see, my life is impossible, and you only calm me for an 
hour.” ■ 

Gloom had come over her. She murmured : 

“No, now I am' damned. I shall never love the house any more. 
And if the children came, they would ask for their father. Ah, yes! 
that’s what chokes me! I shall not be pardoned till I confess my 
crime to a priest.” 

She fell on her knees. 

“I am guilty. That is why God’s face is turned away from me.” 

But Abbe Faujas sought to raise her up. 

“Enough!” he cried loudly. “I cannot receive your confession 
here. Come toihorrow to St. Saturnin.” 

“Father,” she replied in supplication; “have pity. Tomorrow I 
wouldn’t have the strength.” 

“I forbid you to speak,” he cried yet more violently; “I refuse to 
listen, I shall turn my head away, stop my ears.” 

He moved back, arms stretched out, as if to stop the confession on 


N! lilt ’s lips. For a moment tlicy looked at each other in silence, in 

• inuuldi ring an^cr of their complicity. ^ , 

'It would not be a pric-st that heard you,” he added in a voice even 
morr subdued. “There is only a man standing here to judge and 
condemn you.” 

“A man!” she wildly repeated. “WHiy, but that’s better ! I prefer 
a man.” 

She rose from her knees, and went on feverishly: . 

“I am not confessing, I am telling you my fault. After the children, 
I let the father go. The unhappy man ! He never beat me at all. I was 
the mad one. I felt burning sensations all over my body, 1 tore at 
myself with my nails, I wanted tlic coo! of the tiles to calm me down. 
And then, after my fit, I was so ashamed to find myself with nothing 
an in front of everybody that I dared not speak. If you knew the 
horrible nightmares that flung me to the ground! All hell was 
whirling round in my head. And he, poor man, with his teeth 
a-chattcr, filled me with jjity. He was afiaid of me. When you left 
the room, he didn’t dare come near me. He used to spend the night 
on a chair.” 

Abb6 Faujas tried to interrupt. 

“You’re killing yourself,” he said. “Don’t stir up these memories. 
God will account to you your sufferings.” 

"It was I who sent him to Les Tulctles,” she continued, urgently 
imposing silence on him with her gesture. “You, all of you, told me 
he was ni.ad. Ah, how unbearable life is! I’ve always lived terror- 
stricken at the liiought of madness. When I was young, it seemed 
to me til. a someone \\as lifting my skull off and emptying my head. 
I h.id .1 Sort oricc-block in my forehead. Well, that feeling of deathly 
Cold lame b.n k lo me; I was afraid of going mad, always, always! — 
Tiicn they look him away. I let them do it. I didn’t know where I 
was. But cv< r since that day I can’t shut my eyes without seeing him, 
there. It’s that which makes me strange, rivets me to the same spot 
for hours, with my eyes open. And I know the madhouse, I see it 
now. Dnclc Macquart showed it to me. It’s all grey like a prison, 
with black windows.” 

She was choking. She put a handkerchief to her lips, and when 
she took it away, it was stained with drops of blood. The priest, with 
arms tigiitly folded, waited for the end of the crisis. 

^ “So now you know it all,” she muttered. “I am a wretch, I have 
sinned for you. But give me life back, give me joy, and I will enter 
without remorse into theheavenlyhappiness which youpromised me.” 
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"You arc lying,” the priest said slovly. “I know nothing, I was 
not aware that you had committed this crime.” 

She stepped back in her turn, hands clasped, stammering half- 
words, staring at him ^\•ith>ter^ificd eyes. Iv.en she was lifted by- 
anger, and hardly aware of what she was saying, spoke to him 
familiarly; 

“Listen, Ovid,” she said, speaking low, “I love you, and you know 
it, don’t you? I have loved you, Ovid, from the day you came. I did 
not tell you so. I saw that you did not like this. But I had the feeling ' 
that you guessed what was in my heart. I was satisfied, I hoped that 
we could be happy one day, in union all divine. So it was for you ■ 
that I emptied this house. 1 dragged myself on my knee.s, I was your 
servant. But you can’t go on being cruel to the end. You agreed to 
everything, you allowed me to be yours alone, to sweep aside the 
obstacles that divided us. Remember this, I beg you. Now that I am ' 
ill, deserted, tvith my heart crushed and head empty, you can’t push 
me away. We have never spoken of this in words, it is true. But my ' 
love was speaking and your silence was responding. It’s the man I'm 
talking to now, not the priest. You told me that there was only a man 
here. The man shall hear me — I love you, Ovid, I love you, and this . 
will be my death.” 

She was sobbing. Abb6 Faujas had dran-n himself up to his full • 
height; he stepped nearer to Marthe, and poured out on her his 
scorn of woman: 

"Ah, miserable flesh!" he said. “I trusted that you would have, 
sense, that you would never sink so low as to utter this filth ! Yes, this 
is the eternal struggle between evil and strong wills. You are the 
temptation from below, the baseness, the last fall. The priest has no 
other enemy but you; you should be driven from the churches as- 
impure things, accursed!” 

“I love you, Ovid,” she muttered again. “I love you; help me.” 

“I have already come too near to you,” he continued. 'Tf I fall, ir 
will be you, woman, that tears me from my strength by your desire 
alone. Away with you, begone, you are Satan! I will chastise stu, :r 
drive the dark angel from your body.” 

She let herself slip dow-n, half-sitting against the wall, dumb 
terror, as she faced the menacing fist of the priest. Her rns 
coming down, a long white lock streaked her forehead, Them- 
looking round for some help in the bare chamber, she saw the 
Christ in black wood, and found strength to reach her — c cu: m 
tiiis figure in a passionate gesture. 
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“Don’t implore the cros.«‘” cried the priest, transported with ’ 
anger, “Jesus lived chasee, and that was why He knew how 
to die.” 

Madame Faujas came walking in, holding a large basket of 
provisions in her anh. She quickly set it down, when she saw her 
son in this fearful state of anger. She took him by the arms. . 

“Calm yourself, Ovid, my child,” she murmured, stroking him. 
Then she turned to Marthc, lying crushed, gave her a devastating 
look: “Can’t you let him be, then? Since he doesn’t want you, at 
least don’t make him ill. Come now, dotvnstairs with you; it’s 
impossible for you to stay there.” 

Marthe did not move. Madame Faujas had to lift her up and push 
her towards the door. She scolded, charged her with waiting till she 
was out, made her promise never to come upstairs again and upset 
the whole house with such scenes. Then she slammed the door on her. 

Marthc tottered down the stairs. Her tears had stopped now. 
.“Francois must come back,” she kept saying. “Frangois shall drive’ 
them into the street.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


The Toulon coach passed through Les Tulettes, where there was a 
relay; it left Plassans at three. Marthe, whipped into action by her 
fixed idea, would not waste a minute. She put her hat and shawl 
on again and ordered Rose to get ready at once. 

“I don’t know what’s taking the mistress,” the cook said to 
Olympe; “I think we’re off on a journey for a few da}'S.” 

Marthe left the keys in the doors; she was in haste to be out in the 
street. Olympe walked beside her, vainly trying to find out 'where 
she was going and how many days she would be away. 

“Ah well, don’t worry,” she said in her best voice, standing at the 
door; “I’ll certainly look after everything, you’ll find all in order 
when you get back. Take your time, see to your affairs. If you’re 
going to Marseilles, bring us back some fresh shell-fish.” 

Marthe had hardly disappeared round the bend into Taravelle 
Street before Olympe tvas taking the tvhole house over. When 
Trouche came home, -he found his wife busy' banging doors, 
searching, ferreting, humming, and filling their rooms with the 
stolen store from her skirts. 

‘.‘She’s gone, and the old bitch of a cook with her!” She called to 
him, plumping herself in an armchair. “What glorious luck, eh, if 
they both got stuck in a ditch ! Anyway', here we are as right as rain 
for a little while. Whew! ii.’s lovely to be alone, isn’t it, Honore? 
Here, come and kiss me for it all. ^Ve’re in our own home. W'e can 
sit in shirt and chemise if we like.” 

Meanwhile, Marthe and Rose just reached Sauvaire Place as the 
Toulon coach was starting. The coupe was vacant, ^\’hen the cook 
heard her mistress telling the coachman that she would be getting 
out at Les'Tulettes, she stepped into her seat with a bad grace. And 
hardly were they out of the totvn before she began her grumbling, 
and peeHshly said : 

“And here was I thinking you were going to shew some sense at 
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las:! 1 tliought wc'were going to Marseilles to see Master Octave. 
\Vc could have brought back a lobster and some cockles. . Oh v/eil, 

I rushed it too much. You’re aUva^-s the same, always steering, for 
tioublc, always after turning your head upside dosvn.” ^ - 

Marthe, sitting in the corner of the coupe, near to fainting, ..was 
giving way. She was overcome, mortally weak, now that she was. 
no longer straining against the pain that was searing her chest. But 
the cook wasn’t even looking at her. 

“And what a weird notion, to go and see the master!’’ She went 
on. “A nice spectacle for you, vety’ cheery’, I’m sure. That’ll mean , 
no sleep for a week. You can be as scared as you like in the dark, 
but hang me if I get up to start looking under the furniture. It 
would be another matter if your \-isit was likely to do the master 
any good; but one look at you could be the death of him. Indeed, 
I’m hoping they won’t let you in. It’s not allowed, to begin with. 
You know, when you said ‘Lcs Tulettes’, I shouldn’t have got into 
this coach at all; you wouldn’t have been so crazy, I suppose, as to , 
set off alone.” 

A sigh from Marthe interrupted her. She turned, saw her mistress 
deadly white and half choking, and got angrier still, as she lowered 
a window to let in some air. 

"That’s right, coming into my' arms now, eh? I ask you, wouldn’t 
you be far better in your bed, taking care of yourself? When 1 think 
how lucky you arc, nothing but the kindest of folks around you, and 
not so much as thank you to the dear God. You know very well’ 
that’s the truth. The rector, his mother, his sister, even Mr. Trouchc,' 
all tr>ing to help, they would throw themselves into the fire for 
you. they're up all hours day and night. I saw Mrs. Olympc crying — 
yes, cryine, Last lime you were ill. .And how do you thank them 
for their kindness? By grieving them, sneaking away to see the 
master, fcnouing that it wiH upset them very much. For they can’t 
feel kindly towards the in.aster who was so hard upon you. Listen, 
would you like to hear v\h.at I'm thinking, madame? Marriage 
brought you little blessing, you came in for all the master’s badness. 
Mind, there are days when you’re as bad yourself.” 

She went on like this all the way to Les Tulettes, standing up for . 
the Faujas and Trouehes and accusing her mistress of all kinds of 
villainy. Her last remark was: - 

“Now they’re the sort who would make nice masters, if they had 
the money to keep servants! But wealth only goes to hard hearts.” 

Mat the, who was calmer now, didn’t answer. She was looking 
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out vaguely at- the slender trees slipping past along the roc^sidc. 
at the wide fields unfolding lihe pieces of brown doth. Rosss 
grumblings were lost in the jolts of the carriage-wheels. ^ ^ 

At Les Tulettes, Marthe walked quickly in the direction ori r.r-c 
Macquart’s cottage, followed by the cook who was silent now. ir.cnr.": 
her lips were tightly pursed, and she kept shrugging lier sncu.ccrs. 

“What! You!” cried her unde, very surprised. “I y;::; 

were in. your bed ; I was told you were ill. Well, well, my ctar, ' cc 
don’t look very strong. Hav'e you come to ask me for some dmr.tr . 
“I would like to see Francois, unde,” said Marthe. ^ 

“Francois?” said Macquart, looking straight in her trrc- tm 
would like to see Franqois? Now that’s the thought efa g-'t-r '..-rt- 
The poor fellow has certainly been calling for you. I ccr.i srtr .rt 
from the end of my garden, banging the walls with ha tscs trr 
shouting for you. Ah, so you’ve come to see him? I thrrrh: yrr .. 
all forgotten him, yonder.” 

Big tears had come in Marthe’s eyes. 

“It won’t be very easy to see him today,” M.icqr2r: rrrdrrrr 
“It’s nearly four o’clock now. Then I don’t rrhiy hr.:-- i' rrr 
superintendent will be willing to give pernn' -d-n. ..r.-trrth 
troublesome lately; he’s been smashing etTn-yihtr.r. rdrr rdiirrm 
fire to the place. Ah no ! madmen aren’t alv.m}: '.'hi hmr -'r. ’ 

She listened, shuddering all over. She was cr. thr r_rr — 

her uncle some questions, but simply held hr: h.— — r: 

instead. 

“Please, I beg you,” she said. “I’ve come erm d — 

'must speak to Francois today, at once. Ycr hmm — m rm 
place, you can open doors for me.” 

“Sure, sure,” he muttered, without ^ : 

He seemed to be in a great state cf r-— — ^ 

through to the reason for this sudden h—j— mrmrrm r 

weighing up the problem from a penerd _ m mr. jm- nm- m 

to himself. He looked questioningly ar mm. mr me — 

back. Finally a thin-lipped smile aersmm m ~ 

“Oh tvell, since you insist. I’ll see --mm ~ m mrm ' m 

“Only remember, if your mother geremm-si ~ a arr- ~ 

that I was unable to refuse yoi Taa ^ — r-. - .... - 

won’t be too pleasant, Fm teliirm ma." 

When they set off, Rose flatly riaamm — m... 

sat down by a fire of vine-staJb, ramiariie - 

I’ve no call to go and get mv — r , 



“The master wasn’t that fond of me. I’m staying here in the 

warm.” . r ■ 

“In that case you’d be very kind to prepare us a pot of hot 
wine,” Uncle Macquart whispered in her car. “The wine and sugar 
are there, in the cupboard. We shall need it all right, when we get 
back.” 

Macquart did not take his niece in to the asylum by the main 
gate. He turned to the left, stopped at a small door and asked for 
the guardian Alexandre; with him he exchanged a few words in • 
undertones. Then in silence all three walked along interminable 
corridors. The guardian led the way. 

“I’ll be waiting for you here,” said Macquart, coming to stop in 
a small courtyard; “Alexandre will go on with you.” 

“I would have liked to be alone,” Marthe murmured. 

“It wouldn’t be a wedding-day for you, madame,” the guardian 
said with a quiet smile. “I’m risking a good deal as it is.” 

He took her through a second yard and stopped at a little door. 
As he softly turned the key, he said in an undertone : 

“Don’t be afraid. He’s quieter since this morning; we were able 
to take off the strait-jacket. If he happens to get angry, you’ll step 
out backwards, won’t you, and leave me alone with him ?” 

Marthe walked in trembling, her throat dry. At first she could 
only sec a curved hump lying against the wall in one corner. Day- 
light was failing, the hut was only lit like an underground cellar by ' 
the light from one barred window, boarded across. 

“Hey! old chap!” Alexandre called, going over and tapping 
Mourct familiarly on the shoulder, “I’ve brought someone to see 
you. You’ll be good, I hope,” 

He came back and leaned against the door, arms hanging free, ' , 
keeping his c)'es on the patient. Mourct had slowly raised himself. 
He did not seem in the least bit surprised. 

“Is that you, good wife?” he said in his quiet voice. “I was 
expecting you, I was worried about the children.” - . 

Marthe, tvhose knees were failing, looked at him anxiously, 
reduced to silence by this affectionate welcome. Besides, he hadn’t 
changed; in fact he looked better; he was nicely fat, his beard was 
trimmed, his eyes were clear. His little tricks— -the tricks of the 
contented man of business — had reappeared ; he ruBbed his hands, 
blinked his right eye, stepped around, chatting away in the jaunty 
manner of the best old days. 

"I’m absolutely fit, my dear. We can be getting back to the 
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house now. You came to fetch me, eh ? And have they been looking 
after my patients? Those slugs are devilish fond of lettuces, the 
garden tvas eaten up with them; but I know how to kill them off. 
I’ve got all sorts of plans; you’ll see. We’re pretty rich, we can 
indulge if the fancy takes us. Tell me, do you happen to have seen 
old Gautier of St. Eiitrope while I’ve been away? I bought thirty 
jars of wholesale wine off hiiri for blending. I shall have to go and 
see him. Ah, I wouldn’t give'tuppence for your memory.” 

He was laughing, waggishly threatening her with a finger. 

“I bet I’ll find the whole place upsid6 down,” he went on. “You 
don’t look after a thing; the tools lie about, the cupboards stand 
open. Rose throws the dust about with her broom. Yes,- and why 
hasn’t Rose come? Ah, what a head she’s got! We shall never make 
anything of her. Would you believe it, one day she was trying to 
put me out of my own front door. Yes in-deed ; the house belongs 
to her. What a joke ! But come, haven’t you any news for me about 
the children ? Desiree is still with her nurse, isn’t she ? VVe’ll go and 
give her a kiss, see if she’s contented. And I want to go to Marseilles 
too, because I’m worried about Octave; the last time I saw him, 
I thought he was very dissipated. I’m not saying anything about 
Serge, he’s much too good; he’ll sanctify the whole family. . . . Yes, 
it’s a pleasure to be talking about the house again.” 

And on he went, talking, talking, asking for news about each tree 
in his garden, dwelling on the tiniest household details, showing 
an extraordinary memory for a mass of trifles. Marthe was deeply 
touched by this niggling, affectionate interest that he was showing 
her, and felt how supremely tactful he was in avoiding all reproaches, 
the least reference to his own sufferings. She was forgiven. She 
vowed she would redeem her crime and become the humble servant 
of this man who showed such greatness in his kindly attitude ; big 
tears silently ran down her cheeks, her knees were bending to cry 
him her thankfulness. 

“Watch out,” the guardian whispered in her ear; “I don’t like 
the look in his eyes.” 

“But he’s not mad at all!” Marthe muttered. “I swear to you 
that he’s not mad! I must speak to the superintendent. I want to 
take him away at once.” 

“Mind yourself,” said the guardian roughly, giving her arm a puli. 

Mourct,' still talking, had just spun round like a felled animal. 
He went flat on the ground; then he ran lightly on all fours along 
the wall. 
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■■Hoo-oo-oo!” he went, in a hoarse prolonged howl. ■ 

He leapt into the air, fell over on his side. A frightful scene 
fallowed. He. writhed like a worm, threshed tvith his fists at his face 
till it was blue, tore at his skin with his nails. Soon he was half 
naked; with' his clothes in rags, he lay battered, bruised and gasping 
for breath, , ' , ' ■ - . 

“Out with you, madame!” shouted the guardian. 

. Marthe was transfixed. There she lay on the ground, just so Vie 
had flung- herself on her tiled floor, torn at her face, beaten herself 
with her fists. She even recognized her own voice; Mourct’s hoane 
groans were exactly hers. It was she who had made this unhapp)' 
man. - 

■ “He’s not mad!’’ she stammered out. “He can’t be! It would be 
too horrible! I’d rather die.’’ 

The guardian gripped her round the middle and pul her out 
through the door, but she stayed there, clamped against the wood. 
Inside the hut she heard sounds of a struggle, the screams given by 
a slaughtered pig; then there was a dull thud, like a sogg)' sheet 
dropping; a deathly silence followed. When the guardian came out 
again it was almost quite dark. Only a black hole was to be seen 
through the gap of the door. 

“Damme!" said the guardian, still hot, “you’re a funny one, you 
are, madame, calling out ‘He’s not mad!’ I nearly lost my thumb 
between his teeth. He’ll be quiet now for a few hours.’’ 

.And he went on talking as he led her back. 

"You can't imagine how cunning they all arc here. They’ll be 
good as gold for hours, tell you yarns that sound quite sensible; 
then, wallop! without a word of warning, they're at your throat. 
I saw .all rielit that he was wtirking up something when he was 
talking about his children. He liad his eyes turned up.’’ 

When M.irihe rejc.incd Uncle Macquart in the little yard, all 
that she could do w as to say over and over, feverishly and wilhottt 
a tear, slowly, brokenly : - . - 

“He’s mad! he's mad!’’ 

“Of course he's mad,” said her uncle with a sort of chuckle'. 
"Did you expect to find him young again? He wasn’t put in here 
just for fun. Besides, the place isn’t good for the health. Two hours 
of it and he! he! I’d be crazy mcself." 

He was w'atching her out of the corner of his eye, watcliing licr 
every nervous quiver. Then in his amiable manner he asked her: 

“And now perhaps you would like to see granny?’’ 
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Marthe made a terrified gesture, hid her face in her hands.' 

“It wouldn’t have given anybody trouble,” Macquart went on. 
“Alexandre would have been quite willing to oblige. She’s over 
there, close by, and there’s nothing to be alarmed about with her; 
ihe’s so quiet. I’m right, aren’t I, Alexandre? She’s never given any 
trouble here. She just sits and sits staring in front of her. For twelve 
years she hasn’t stirred. Oh well, if you don’t want to see her.” 

As the guardian was taking leave of them, Macquart invited him 
to come and drink a glass of hot wine, screwing his eyes up in a 
certain way that made Ale.xandre accept. They had to support 
Marthe, whose legs were giving tvay with every step. When they 
reached the house they svere carrying her, with face convulsed, eyes 
wide open, her body stiffened in one of the hysterical attacks which 
made her a dead thing for hours. 

“There now, w'hat did I tell you!” cried Rose tvhen she saw them 
coming. “In a nice state, she is, and what a business to get her 
home! Is it right in Heaven’s name to have such a twist in your 
head? The master should have strangled her; that would have 
taught her a lesson.” 

“Tut,” said the uncle. “I’ll lay her out on my bed. If we have 
to spend the night by the fire that won’t kill us.” 

He ‘drew back a cotton curtain screening a recess. Rose went and 
undressed her mistress, grumbling the while. There was nothing to 
be done, she said, but to put a hot brick to her feet. 

“Now that she’s gone bye-byes, we can have a drink,” chuckled 
the uncle, home from the kill. “It smells devilish good, mother, 
your hot wine!” 

. “I found a lemon on the mantelpiece; I used it,” said Rose. 

“And you did well. There’s everything in this house. When I do 
a rabbit, nothing’s short, I can tell you.” _ 

He pushed the table near the fire, took a seat between the cook 
and Alexandre, and poured the hot wine into tall yellow mugs. 
Then he swallowed two mouthfuls, devoutly. 

“By. jingo!” he exclaimed, clacking his tongue, “that’s good hot 
wine! He, he, you know something about it; it’s better than mine. 
Before you go, you must give me the receipt.” 

Soothed and flattered by these compliments, Rose began to laugh. 
The fire of vine-stalks was glowing a generous red. The mugs were 
filled up again. 

And so,” said Macquart, leaning his elbows on the table and 
looking straight at Rose, “my niece just came, on impulse, eh?” 
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‘‘Don’t talk to me about it,” said Rose; “it would make me 

angry again The mistress is going crazy, like master; she doesn’t 

know who she loves and who she doesn’t love, I think she had a. 
quarrel tvith the rector before setting off; I heard them raising their 
voices.” 

Uncle Macquart had a hearty laugh. 

“Yet they Averc on the best of terms,” he said. 

“Why yes, but nothing lasts very long when you’ve got a brain 
like the mistress. I bet she’s pining for the beatings she got from 
the master in the night. ^Ve found the stick in the garden.” 

He looked at her more closely and said, bettyeen two more 
mouthfuls of the wine: 

“Perhaps she Avas coming to fetch Francois.” , 

“Ah, God forbid!” cried Rose, looking alarmed. “The master 
would brcAV a fine storm in the house; he’d kill us all. Yes, that’s 
Avhat I fear most of all. I’m always trembling lest he should turn up 
one of these nights and massacre us. When I start thinking about 
it in my bed I can’t sleep. I seem to see him climbing in at the 
Avindow Avith his hair a-brist!ing and his eyes shining like candles.” 

Macquart Avas loudly amused. He banged his mug on the tabic. 

“That Avould be rich, that Avould be rich!” he exclaimed. “He 
can’t be loving you exactly, especially the priest, Avho’s taken his 
place. He wouldn’t make tAvo mouthfuls of the priest, burly as he 
is, because madmen are mighty strong, so they tell. Say, Alexandre, 
can you see poor Francois dropping in at home? He’d mop things 
up properly. It Avould certainly make me laugh.” 

He glanced more than once at the guardian, Avho AA'cnt on 
quictlv drinki.ng his hot Avine, and Avas content to nod his agree- 
ment. 

“It's only a thought, just for a laugh,” said Macquart Avhen he 
saAV the terrified stare that Rose gave him. 

At this moment Marthe began writhing frantically behind the 
cotton curtain; she had to be held down for a fcAv minutes, to 
prevent her falling out. When she A%as stretched out'stiff once 
again, like a corpse, her uncle came back and Avarmed his legs in' 
front of the fire, thinking to himself, and muttering Avithout realizing 
Avhat he Avas saying : 

"She’s a bit of a nuisance, my niece.” 

Then suddenly he asked ; 

“Noav, the Rougons, Avhat haA-e they got to say about all this 

business? They’re on the priest’s side, aren’t they?” 
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"The master wasn’t that friendly to mate them regret him,” 
Rose ans^vered. “There was nothing too sharp for him to say against 
them.” 

“Well, he wasn’t wrong there,” answered Macquart. “They’re 
stingy, the Rougons are. WTien you thinl: they never v/ould buy 
that cornfield out yonder there, a magnificent deal I could have 
seen through. . . . Felicite would pull a funny face, if she saw 
Fran9ois back again!” 

He chuckled again, and sauntered round the table. Then he 
relit his pipe with a business-like air: 

“We mustn’t forget the time, old man,” he said to Alexandre, 
with another wink of his eye. “I’ll go with you. Marthe seems quiet 
now. Rose can lay the table while waiting for me. I expect you’re 
hungry, Rose, eh? Since you’ll have to spend the night here, you 
shall have a bite with me.” 

He went off with the guardian. After half an hour had passed, 
he still was not back. The cook, bored by being alone, opened the 
door, leaned out over the terrace rail, watching the empty road 
under the clear night sky. As she was going in again, she thought 
she saw two dark shadows on the far side of the road-; they were 
standing on a path behind a hedge. 

“Looks like the uncle,” she thought, “and he seems to be talking 
with a priest.” 

A few minutes later, Macquart came in. He said that that devil 
Alexandre had kept him talking and talking, 

“Wasn’t it you over there just now, with a priest?” asked Rose. 

“Me with a -priest!” he cried. “Where the dickens did you get 
that idea ? There’s no priest round here.” 

He rolled his shining beady eyes. Then, apparently not satisfied 
vdth his lie, he added : 

“There’s Abbe Fenil, of course, but he might just as well not be 
there; he never goes out.” 

“Abbe Fenil’s not much,” said the cook. 

Macquart fifed up at this. 

“Whatd’you mean, not much? He does a lot of good round here. 
He’ 's somebody, he is; far better than a lot of priests who go stirring 
up trouble.” 

Then his anger suddenly fell away. He broke into a laugh when 
he saw Rose looking at him in surprise. 

“Much I care, anyway,” he muttered. “You’re right, all priests 
are the same, hypocrite and co. I know now whom you may have 
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.^.11 lue with. I met the grocer’s wife; she had a black dress, you, 
must have thought it was a cassock.” 

Rose made an omelette, Macquart put a piece of cheese on the 
table. While they were still eating Marthc sat up, with the astonished 
look of someone waking in a strange place. \Vhcn she had swept 
back her hair, and remembered where she was, she jumped down 
from the bed, and said she tvanted to leave, leave at once. Macquart 
seemed quite put out by this. 

“It’s impossible, you can’t go back to Plassans tonight,” he said. 
“You’re shivering with fever, you’d fall ill on the road. Have a rest. 
In the morning we’ll sec. And in tiic first place, there’s no coach.” 

“You must drive me in your trap," she anstvered. 

“No, I won’t, I can’t.” 

Marthc, dressing in feverish h.aste, said that she would return oh 
foot to Plassans, rather than spend a niglu at I.cs Tulctics. Her uncle 
was deliberating; he had shut the door ai\d slipped the key in his 
pocket. He reasoned with his niece, threatened her, invented c.vcuscs, 
and meanwhile, without listening, she w;xs getting her hat straight. • 

“Don’t imagine you’ll make her give way,” said Rose, as she- 
peacefully finished her piece of cheese; “slic’d sooner go through the 
window. Harness your horse; th.it will be better.” 

After a short pause, Uncle Macquart shrugged Itis shoulders and 
angrily cried : 

“.After all what do I care! Let her be ill, if she wants to. I wanted 
to a\oid an .ncidcnt. Take the c.tsicst way; what nul^t h.tppcn, will. 
I'll drive you ” 

1 hey h.id to carry Mai the to the trap; she was .shivering in a high 
fever. Her uncle threw an old cloak over her shoulders. With a 
light clack of his tongue to his horse, they .started oiT. 

“I’m not so sorry as all that to be going to Plassans tonight,” said 
Macquart; ’‘quite the Cs-nitrary Thcic’s amusement at Phassans,” 

It w.is about ten o'clock. The sky, heavy with rain, had a reddish 
gleam that faintly lit the road. All tiie time as thev drove along, 
Macquart kept leaning out, looking into ditches and behind hedges. 
When Rose asked him what he was looking for, he said that wolves 
had come dosvn from Seillc Mount.iin. He had recovered his good 
humour by now. Thiec miles from Plassans, rain began to fall, 
quite a heavy shower, and cold. At this, Macquart swore. Ro.sc 
could h.ave beaten her mistress; she was in terrible way, under the 
cloak. When at last they arrived, the sky was blue again. 

“Are you going to Balande Street?” asked Macquart. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


In the hut at Lcs Tulettes it was pitch dark. An icy gust roused 
Mouret from the cataleptic fit which had seized him after his attack 
that evening. Lying in a heap by the wall he did not move for a 
moment, though he had opened his eyes and v\'as slowly rolling his 
head on. the cold stone floor, moaning like a child waking from 
sleep. But his legs were caught in such a damp draught of air that 
he stood up and stared into the darkness. Facing him Wcis the door 
of his hut. It was wide open. 

“She has left the door open,” said the roadman, aloud; “she is 
waiting for me; I must go.” 

He went out, then came back, feeling his clothes in the particular 
way of a tidy man who is afraid that he has forgotten something; 
then he carefully closed the door. He walked across the first court' 
yard, with the easy little steps that he took when out for a stroll. 
As he entered the second yard, he satv a keeper who seemed to be 
on watch. He stopped and thought for a moment. But as the keeper 
had disappeared, he soon found himself across the yard standing at 
another door that gave on to the country outside. He dosed it 
behind him, shosving neither surprise nor haste. 

"She’s a good wife all the same,” he muttered; “she must have 
heard me calling for her. It must be getting late. I’ll go home, so 
that they won’t be uneasy at the house.” 

He took to a road. It seemed so natural to him to be out in the 
open country. After about a hundred yards Les Tulettes lay behind 
him, forgotten. He thought he had just come from a vvine-grower 
after buying fifty jars of wine from him. Then he reached a point 
where five roads crossed, and knew where he tvas. He . began to 
laugh, saying: ' . ' . . .'i 

I am a fool; I w^ heading for the plateau, St. Eutrope way; 

I must turn left here. In a good hour, and a half I shall be at 
Plassans.” 


So then he walked along the main road cheerfully; each kilometre- 
stone seemed like an old acquaintance. At certain fields, at certain 
country-houses he stopped rvith an air of great interest. The sky 
was ash-grey, but there were long rosy streaks in it, %\’hich lit the 
night sky with the faint glo-w of a dying fire. Hea\y rain-drops were 
beginning to fall, and a rainy %s-ind was blowing from the east. 

“The dickens! I mustn’t loiter,” said Mouret, anxiously scanning 
the sky; “the wind’s in the east, and I can see a nice little soaker 
coming! I shall never have time to get to Plassans before it. I 
haven’t much on, either.” 

And he gathered over his chest the hea\-y grey wool jacket which 
he had torn into strips at Les Tulettes. A deep red mark scored his 
chin, and he put his hand to it tdthout appredadng the lively pain 
that U'gave him. The high road was deserted: he only passed one 
cart coming lazily down a hill. The carter, who ss-as asleep, did not 
answer the friendly "good-rnghf’ that he ga.ve i^. it ts-as a: 
Viorne Bridge that the rain o\-ertcok him. As he didn’t like v,-ater 
he dropped down under the bridge for shelter, gramblmg; it vtas 
intolerable, he said, there was notiiing so bad for srciling^drdies- 
and if he had known he svould have brought an nmhrella with hum. 
He waited a good half-hour, listemng to the rain smeanmng dr--m: 
then, when the shotver urns over, he took again to tne road and at 
last walked into Plassans. He was extremely careml ntt to tread in 
any puddles. 

■ It was now near midnight. Mouret s\-as thinking that eight couid 
not have struck yet. He svalked through the empty streem, annoyed 
at the thought that all this time his wife 'ams kept v.-aitiug. 

“She’ll be wondering what it all mean-,” he thought. “The 
dinner will be cold. Hal and a nice reception IT get mom ToseT 

Now he had reached Balande Street: he -aps standhm ao om mono 
door. 

“There now!” he said. “I haven’t got my door kev." 

However, he didn’t knock. The Htchen^ windo-.r -.ms cork, and 
all the other wndo\s-s in front seemed just as dead. Deep rmroooom 
seized on the madman; with an anim?! instinct, he scented danper 
He kepped back into the shadow of the next-door homes asim 
examined the front; then he seemed to decide <zz : he -•■■» — 

round by Chevillottes Lane. But the little door imo one mmien 
was bolted. So then, wdth tremendous soreomth. in a mdden no 
anger, he hurled himself at the door -.shich snlh in rr—. oehm — m 
with damp. The \ioience of the crash lefo r--r=-^ 



^^hy he had broken the door, he med to patch it up wth the 
scattered pieces. He was sorry' now for what he had done. 

“A nice trick, when it was so easy to knock!” he muttered. "A 
new door will cost me at least thirty francs.” 

He was in the garden. Looking up at the first floor, he saw that 
tlte bedroom windows were brightly lit, and thought that his wife , 
was going to bed. This astonished him greatly. No doubt he had 
fallen asleep under the bridge while waiting for the rain to stop. 
It must be quite late. Sure enough, the nc.Kt-door windows, both 
Monsieur Rastoirs and the sub-prefect’s, were all dark. Then as he 
looked back to his own house, he saw' the gleam of a lamp on the 
second floor, behind the thick curtains in Abb6 Faujas’ room. It 
was like a flaming eye shining in the forehead of the house, and it 
burned him. He pressed his hot hands to hb brow; his head was in 
a whirl now with some hateful recollection, some half-forgotten 
nightmare dimly perceived, fraught w'ith ancient peril threatening 
him and his family, grotving slowly and looming terribly, a gulf, 
into which the house would fall unless he saved it. 

“Marthc, Marthc, where arc you ?” he called in a low broken . 
voice. ‘'Come to me, bring the children.” 

He looked for Marthe in the garden. But he no longer recognized 
his garden. It seemed larger to him, and empty and grey, like a 
graveyard. The box bushes had all gone, the lettuces were not 
there, the fruit-trees seemed to have moved. He turned back and 
tvent do^vn on hb knees to see whether by chance the slugs 
had eaten everytiiing. Tlie box edging especially, lire loss of the 
high green bushes, affected him deeply, like the death of a living 
part of the house. \Vho then had killed his box bushes? What 
scythe had swept and cut all down, destroying even the clumps of 
violets that he had planted under the terrace ? He began growling 
to himself at the devastation he saw. 

“Marthe, Marthe, where are you ?” he called again. 

He looked for her in the little green-house to the right of ,tlie 
terrace. Inside, the green-house was stacked with the dead bodies 
of his tall box bushes. They lay piled in bundles, among branches 
from the fruit-trees, a scattering of several limbs. In one corner 
D&irdc's bird-cage teas hanging on a nail, in a deplorable stale — 
the door broken, and bristling wires sticking out. The madman 
moved back in alarm, as if he had opened the door into some 
abandoned cellar. Stammering, the blood rising in hb throat, he 
roamed along the terrace past the closed window's and doors. The 
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anger swelling in him gave his limbs the light quick movements of 
an animal. He crouched as he walked along noiselessly, looking for 
some opening. The ■ivindow-‘Iight in the cellar gave him what he, 
wanted. He made himself small, slipped through with cat-like skill, 
clawing ts-ith his finger-nails on the wall. At last he was in the 
house. 

The cellar door was only latched. He moved into the dense dark- 
ness in the hall, feeling along the walls, and pushed the door of the 
kitchen open. The matches were on the left, on a shelf. He went 
, straight to this shelf, struck a match, light enough for his hand to 
take the lamp on the mantelpiece without knocking anything over. ' 
Then he looked round. There must have been some big feast here 
that'^evening. The disorder in the kitchen spoke of celebrations; 
plates, dishes and dirty glasses loaded the table; a clutter of sauce- 
pans, still warm, lay around on the sink, on chairs, on the tiled 
floor; a coffee pot, forgotten on the edge of a lighted stove, w'as 
boiling, flaunting its paunch like a drunkard. Mouret moved the 
coffee-pot away, tidied the saucepans; he smelt them, sniffed the 
liquor dregs in the glasses, counted up the dishes and plates with 
growing irritation. This was not the cold clean kitchen of a decent 
retired tradesman; enough food lay spoilt there to feed a whole inn; 
this gorging mess reeked of gluttony. 

“Marthe! Marthe!” he called again as he came back into the 
hall, lamp in hand. “Answer me! Tell me where they have shut 
you in? We must leave, leave at ohce.” 

He looked for her in the dining-room. The two cupboards to 
right and left of the stove were open; on the front of a shelf a 
brown paper-bag, broken open, was dripping lumps of sugar down 
to the floor. Higher up he saw a bottle of brandy with its neck 
gone, stopped with a wad of cloth. He got up on to a chair to go 
through .the cupboards. They were half-empty; the jars of fruit 
preserved in brandy had all been dipped into, jam-pots were 
opened and sucked, the fruit was nibbled, food of all kinds gnawed 
and spiled as though a host of rats' had been that way. As there 
was no trace of Marthe in the cupboards, he looked everywhere, 
behind the curtains, under the table; bones were lying there among 
bread-crumbs and crusts, bottoms of glasses had left little l ings of 
syrup on the oil-cloth. Then he stepped across the corridor and 
looked for her in the drawing-room. But he stopped short at the 
door: he could not recognize this room. The pale mauve wallp.aper, 
the carpet with its red flosvers, the new armchairs covored in 
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cherry-coloured damask astonished him greatly. He did not like to . 
go in to someone else’s room; he shut the door. 

“Marthel Marthe!” Still he called brokenly in his despair. He 
came back now to the middle of the hall and stood thinking, scarcely 
able to repress the hoarse cries choking his throat. Where was he, 
then, asjhe couldn’t recognize any room? Who, tvho had changed 
his house like this? Memories dimly stirred; all he could see was 
shadows gliding along the passage; first two black ones, poor, 
retiring, polite; then two others, grey and shifty, that went by 
caclding. He raised the lamp and the flame flickered wildly:- the 
shadows grew and grew, shot along the walls, climbed the stair, 
filled , the entire house, swallowed it up. Some foul thing, some 
ferment of dcca'y brought in, had rotted the woodwork, rusted the 
iron, riven the walls. And then he heard sounds as if the house 
was crumbling away like damp plaster mouldering, like a lump of 
sugar dropped in warm water. 

Then upstairs peals of laughter rang out brightly, and made his 
hair stand on end. He set the lamp on the ground and ^^■ent up the 
stairs to look for Marthe; he went up on all fours, making no sound, 
as lightly and softly as a wolf. When he reached the first-floor 
landing, he crouched down outside the bedroom door. A ray of 
light was coming out under the door. Marthe must be going to bed. 

“Oh, I say, what a lovely bed!” said 01>7npc’s voice. "Look 
how 1 sink into their bed, Honorc; I’m in feathers up to the eyes.” 

She was laughing, sprawling and bouncing in the bed-clothes. 

“If vou v\.'int to know, ever since I’ve been here I’ve longed to 
slrfy in t!ij i'!;ddykins. Itching for it, I was. I never could see that 
k ‘ 1 1 >\oman snuggling down in it without having an awful 
1 ” throw her out and get in myself. Why, you’re warm at 
once. I ictl as though I was in cotton-wool.” 

I nuchc, who had not yet gone to bed, was fiddling among the 
toilet flasks. 

‘She s got all sorts of scents,” he muttered. 

‘Aes,” Olympe went on,' “as she isn’t here, why shouldn’t we 
enjoy the best .room? There’s no danger of her disturbing us; I 
bolted the door, — Honort;, you’ll catch cold.” 

He was opening the drawers, fumbling among the linen. 

Here, put that on,” he said, throwing a night-dress over to 
Olympe; ‘it’s covered with lace. I’ve always drearhe'd of going 'to 
bed with a woman in lace. I’ll take this red bandanna. Did you 
change the sheets?” 
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“Faith, no,” she answered. “I didn’t think of it; Uicy’rc still 
clean. She’s very dainty about herself, I don’t mind her that way 
at all.” 

At last Trouche made a move to get into bed. 

“I say,” she cried, “bring the toddy and put it on the bedside 
table! We don’t want to get -up and walk fbr our drinks.' There 
now, ducks, we’re just like real house-owners.” 

They stretched out side by side, with the eiderdown up to their 
chins, basking in the gentle warmth. 

“I certainly fed well this evening,” Trouche murmured after a 
silence.' 

■ “And drank!” Olympe added with a laugh. “I’m just grand; 
e\'cr)'thing’s spinning round. But w'hat’s annoying is, we’ve still got 
mother on our back. She was awful today; I couldn’t take one step 
in the house. There’s not much point in the mistress of the house 
going away if mum stays here playing matron. It ruined my day.” 

“Isn’t the priest thinking of going?” asked Trouche, after another 
silence. “If he’s made a bishop, he’ll have to leave us with the house.” 

“You can’t tell,” she answered grumpily. “P'raps mother’s plan- 
ning to hold on to it. And it would be so nice here, all by ourselves! 
I’d put Madame Mouret in my brother’s room upstairs; I’d tell 
her it was healthier up there. Jast pass me my glass, Honor6.” 

They both took a drink, then snuggled down again. 

“Puh! it wouldn’t be so easy to turn them out,” replied Trouche; 
“still, we could have a try. My belief is, the priest would have 
moved out already, if he wasn’t afraid that the dame might raise 
hell when she found herself left in the lurch. I’d rather like to try 
my hand with the dame; I’ll tell her things, to get those two out.” 

He took another drink. 

“Supposing I got ssvect with her, ch, dearie?” he said in a lower 
voice. 

“0-oh no!” giggled Olympe as if she was being tickled. “You’re 
too old, you're not handsome enough. Not that I’d care, but she 
wouldn’t look at you twice, that’s certain. You leave it to me; I’ll 
get to work on her. I’ll give notice to mum and Ovid, since they’re 
so nasty to us.” 

“Yes, and if you don't succeed,” he said, dropping his voice, 

‘ I’ll spread a story' that the priest was found in bed with the dame. 
That will make such a row that he’ll be forced to move.” 

Olympe sat up. 

Why,” she said. “But that is a good idea! We’ll start on that 
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one lomorrow. Another month, and the shanty is ours. Here, let 
me kiss you for thanks.” ; - 

The idea brightened them Considerably. They discussed how they 
would arrange the room; they would move the chest of drawers to 
another position and bring up ttvo armchairs from the drawing- . 

room. Their talk gradually became drowsier. Silence fell. 

“Ah, so you’re off now,” said Olympe; “you’re snoring with your 
eyes open. Let me get over on your side; I’d like to finish my novel.' 

I’m not sleepy yet.” , ^ 

She got up, rolled him over like a log to the side near the wall 
and began to read. But she was still at the fust page when she 
turned her head uneasily towards the door. She thought she could 
hear a curious sort of growling noise in the passage. Then she got 
angry. 

“You know very well I don’t like that sort of joke,” she said, 
giving- her husband a nudge. “Don’t you play wolf. It sounds like 
a wolf at the door. You try it again if you think it’s funny. Yes, 
you’re really exasperating.” 

Then she plunged again into her novel, in a fury, after taking a 
suck at the Icmon-slicc in her toddy. 

Mouret moved lightly away from the door where he had been 
crouching. He went up to the second floor, kneeled down outside 
Ahh€ Faujas’ door, raising himself to the level of the keyhole. He 
gulped down the name of Marthc in his throat, and with burning 
eye probed into the corners of the room to make sure she was not 
liiddcn there. The large bare room was full of shadows, a little 
lamp standing on the edge of the table let a tiny circle of light fall 
on the floor; the priest, who was writing, was only a dark blot in 
the centre of the yellow glc.am. H.rving probed behind the chest 
of drawers and the runains, .Mouret’s eye now paused at the iron 
bedstead on sshich the priest’s hat Lav, spreading out like a woman’s 
hair. Marthe no doubt was in the bed. The Trouches had said so; 
she was sleeping there now But he could see the cold bed with the 
neat bedclothes hud as smooth and white as a grave-stone. His 
eye was getting used to the shadows. Abbe Faujas must have caught 
some sound, for he looked towaids the door. When the madman 
saw the priest's quiet face, his eyes went red, a slight trickle of foam 
appeared at the corners of his mouth; urgently restraining a howl, 
he moved away on all fours, dotvn by the stairs and by the passages, ■ 
still calling in a low voire; 

“Marthe! Marthc!” 
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He hunted for her through all the house; in Rose’s room, wliich 
he found empty, in the Trouches’ apartment, filled with furniture 
brought in from elsewhere; in the children’s old rooms, where he 
sobbed as his hand encountered a pair of little down-at-heel shoes 
once worn by Desiree. Upstairs he went and down, clinging to the 
banisters, gliding along the walls, groping his way into every room 
without bumping into anything, using all the cxtraordinaiy agility 
of the madman on his guard. Soon no corner was left from cellar to 
loft ^vhcre he had not scented. Marthe was not in the house, nor the 
children either, nor Rose. The house was empty, the house could fall. 

Mouret sat down on the stairs, between the first and second floors. 


He checked the strong surge of breath which would keep heaving 
in his chest. He was waiting, hands clasped, back to the banisters, 
eyes wide open on the darkness, deep in the one thought in his 
mind. Patiently he nursed it. His senses were growing so sharp that 
they could catch the least sound in the house. Below him, Trotichc 
was snoring; Olympe was turning the pages of her novel with the 
light rustle of her finger on the pages. On the second floor, the 
scratch of Abbe Faujas’ pen was as fight as an insect’s legs, while 
in the next room the priest’s modier seemed to accompany this 
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one totuorrow. Another month, and the shanty is ours. Here, let 
me kiss you for thanks.” _ , 

The idea brightened them coirsiderably. They discussed how they 
would arrange the room; they would move the chest of drawers to 
another position and bring up two armchairs from the drawing- 
room. Their talk gradually became drowsier. Silence fell. 

“Ah, so you’re off now,” said Olympc; “you’re snoring-with your . 
eyes open. Let me get over on your side; I’d like to finish my novel. 
I'm hot sleepy yet.” 

She got up, rolled him over like a log to the side near the wail 
and began to read. But she was still at the fust page when she 
turned her head uneasily towards the door. She thought she could 
hear a curious sort of growling noise in tire passage. Then she got 
angry. 

“You know very well I don’t like that sort of joke,” she said, 
giving her husband a nudge. “Don’t you play wolf. It sounds like 
a wolf at the door. You try it again if you think it’s funny. Yes, 
you’re really exasperating.” 

Then she plunged again into her novel, in a fury, after taking a 
suck at the lemon-sHcc in her toddy. 

Mouret moved lightly away from the door where he bad been 
crouching. He W'ent up to the second floor, kneeled do\s’n outside 
Abb6 Faujas’ door, raising himself to the level of the keyhole. He 
gulped down the name of Marthe in his throat, and with burning 
eye probed into the comers of the room to make sure she was not 
hidden there. The large bare room was full of shadows, a little' 
lamp standing on the edge of the table let a tiny circle of light fall 
on the floor; the priest, who was wTiting. was only a dark blot in 
the centre of the vellow gleam. Having probed behind the chest 
of drawers and the curtains, Mouret 's eye now paused at the iron 
bedstead on which ihe priest's hat lav. spre.ading out like a ss-oman’s 
hair. Marthe no doubt was in the bed. The Trouches had said so; 
she was sleeping there now. But he could sec the cold bed with the 
neat bedclothes laid .as smooth and white as a grave-stone. His 
eye teas getting used to the shadows. Abbe Faujas must have caught 
some sound, for he lc>oked towards the door. When the madman 
saw the priest's quiet face, his eyes W’cnt red, a slight trickle of foam 
appeared at the corners of his mouth; urgently restraining a hosvl, 
he moved away on all fours, down by the stairs and by the passages, 
still calling in a low voice ; 

“Marthe! Marthe!” 
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He hunted for her through all the house; in Rose’s roont, which 
he found empty, in the Trouches’ apartment, filled with furniture 
brought in from elsewhere; in the children’s old rooms, where he 
sobbed as his hand encountered a pair of little down-at-hccl shoes 
once worn by Ddsiree. Upstairs he went and down, clinging to the 
banisters, gliding along the walls, groping his way into every room 
without bumping into anything, using all the extraordinary agility 
of the madman on his guard. Soon no corner was left from cellar to 
loft where he had not scented. Marthe was not in the house, nor the 
children cither, nor Rose. The house was empty, the house could fall. 
' Mouret sat down on the stairs, between the first and second floors. 
He checked the strong surge of breath which would keep heaving 
in his chest. He was waiting, hands clasped, back to the banisters, 

. eyes wide open on the darkness, deep in the one thought in his 
mind. Patiently he nursed it. His senses were growing so sharp that 
they could catch the least sound in the house. Below him, Trouche 
was snoring; Olympe was turning the pages of her novel with the 
light rustle, of her finger on the pages. On the second floor, the 
scratch of Abbe Faujas’ pen was as light as an insect’s legs, while 
in the next room the priest’s mother seemed to accompany this 
thin music with her firm breathing. One hour Mouret spent in this 
way with ears on the alert. Olympe was the first to succumb to 
sleep; he heard her novel drop to the floor. Then Abb6 Faujas put 
down his pen, undressed with a discreet shuffle of slippers; his 
clothes slid softly, the bed did not even creak. Everyone in the 
house was in bed. But the madman knerv that the priest was not 
sleeping yet;- his breath was too light. Gradually the breathing grew 
stronger. Everyone was now asleep. 

Mouret waited another half-hour. He still went on listening very 
. carefully, as though he might hear the four sleepers in the house 
sinking down, by ever heavier degrees, into the oblivion of deepest 
sleep. Now the whole house wsis ydelding under the weight of dark- 
ness. So then he rose, went slowly down to the hall. He grumbled: 
“Marthe’s gone, the house has gone, all’s gone.” 

He opened the door into the garden and rvent dorvn to the little 
green-house. There he methodically removed the long dry box 
bushes; he carried away great armfuls, brought them upstairs and 
stacked them outside the bedroom doors of the four sleepers on 
both landings. Then, seized with a desire for great brightness, he 
went to the kitchen, lit all the lamps, took and set them on ±e 
tables in the rooms, on the landings, along the passages. Then he 
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carried up the rest of the box faggots. The piles were rising higher 
tlian the doors. But then, on his last journey, his eye noticed the 
windows. So he went back, fetched the fruit tree branches and built 
a bonfire under the windows, cunningly— arranging for a strong 
draught to make good flames. But the bonfire seemed small to him. 

“It’s all gone,” he said again; “it must all go.” 

He remembered, went down to the cellar, began his journej-s 
again. Now he was bringing up all the wood stored for the winter, 
coal, stems and logs. The bonfire under the windows teas becoming 
a pyre. Every load of little branches that he laid neatly on gave 
him a keener quiver of joy. Then he scattered kindling through the 
ground floor rooms, made a heap in the hall, anotlier in the kitchen. 
Finally he tipped the furniture over, dragged and placed it on top. 
One hour had sufficed for all this labour. With his arms loaded, he 
had run, glided in stockinged feet here, there and everywhere, 
carried everything so well that he had not dropped one log too 
loudly. He seemed to be endowed \s-ith new life, w’ith an extra- 
ordinary precision of movement. His fixed idea had made him very 
strong, very intelligent. 

When all was ready, he paused a moment to enjoy the results of 
his labour. From pile to pile he passed, taking pleasure in the trim 
/square shape of his p)Tes, going round each one and clapping his 
hands together softly with an air of extreme satisfaction. A few 
pieces of coal had dropped on the stairs; he ran and fetched a 
broom, neatly removed the black dust from the steps. So he com- 
pleted his inspection, like a careful property-owner who likes to do 
things as they should be done, in a thoughtful manner. His enjoy- 
ment gradually alarmed him, he bent low, dropped again on all 
fours, running along on his hands, panting louder with a terrible 
outrush of hi5 joy. 

And then he took a dry branch. He set light to the piles. He began 
with the piles on the terrace, under the windows. One leap and he 
was indoors, setting light to tlie piles in the drawing-room and 
dining-room, in the kitchen and the hall. Then up he flew from 
floor to floor, throwing pieces of his burning branch on the heaps 
blocking the doors of the Trouches and the Faujas. He quivered 
with a grotving fury, the bright light from the fires was driving him 
to frenzy. It ith tremendous leaps he bounded twice dotvn the stair- 
case, span round, darted through the thick smoke, blowing on the 
} oung flames, throwing handfuls of red coals on to the pyTcs. The 
sight of the flames already thrusting at the ceilings in the rooms 
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made him squat down for a moment, and he laughed and clapped 
wildly with his hands. 

And now the whole house was beginning to roar like an over- _ 
charged stove. The fire was blazing at every point at once, so 
furiously that it was bursting through the floors. The madman went 
up the stairs again, passing through sheets of flame, singeing his 
hair and scorching his clothes. He took up a position on the second 
floor, crouching with fists to the ground; his eyes were fixed on the 
priest’s door. 

“Ovid! Ovid!” came a fearful scream. 

Madame Faujas’ door had suddenly opened at the end of the 
passage, the flames burst into the room tvith a forest-like roar. The 
old woman appeared in the heart of the fire. Her hands were out, 
she brushed aside the flaming faggots, jumped into the passage and, 
still screaming desperately, with fists and feet hurled aside the fiery 
brands barring the way to her son’s door. The madman had crouched 
lower, eyes alight, muttering continually. 

“Wait for me, don’t go down by the window!” she cried as she 
knocked on the door. 

She had to break it in. The door was on fire and gave easily. 
Then she appeared again, holding her son in her arms. He had 
stayed to put on his cassock; he was choking and coughing, suffo- 
cated by the smoke. 

“Listen, Ovidj I’ll carry you clear,” she rapped out. “Hold tight 
to my shoulders, cling to my hair if you feel yourself slipping. I’ll 
see you through, now.” She took him on her shoulders like a child, 
and this old peasant woman, this sublime mother, faithful unto 
death, did not waver under the crushing weight of this huge, limp, 
fainting man. She stamped out the embers with her bare feet, drove 
a way through the heat, beating the flames back with her open 
hand, so that not one should even touch him. Just as she reached 
the' stairs, the madman, whom she had not seen, leapt on Abbe 
Faujas and wrenched him from her shoulders. His mournful howl 
rose to a yell as the fit seized him. He was pounding the priest, 
tearing him with his nails, strangling him. 

“Marthe! Marthe!” he yelled. 

And down the flaming staircase he rolled with the body, while 
Madame Faujas, sinking her teeth deep into his throat, drank his 
blood. The Trouches in their drunkenness were taken by the flames 
without a sigh. The house, gutted by the fire, was coming down in 
a whirling shower of sparks. 
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CI-IArTER TAVENTY-THREE 


Dr. PoRQWiER was out when Macquart called; it was not till half- 
past twelve that he hurried in. The whole iiousehold was still astir 
with the one exception of Rougon, who would not leave his bed; 
these emotional upsets killed him, he said. Felicitii, still sitting 
at Marthe’s bedside, rose to go and meet the doctor. 

“Ah, dear doctor, we are very troubled,”, she said. “The poor 
child hasn’t moved at all since we put her to bed here. Her hands , 
are already cold; I’ve been holding them in. my own, but it’s no 
use.” 

Dr, Porquicr looked carefully at Marthe’s face; he did not 
examine her further but remained standing, lips pursed, and made 
a vague gesture with his hand. 

“My dear Madame Rougon,” he said, “you must be very brave.’’ 

Fclicilc bur.^l out sobbing. 

“It’s the end,” he went on in a lower voice. “1 have been c.xpecting 
this sad c\ent for a long time, as I will confess to you now. Poor 
Mad.tme .Moiiict had both lungs affected, and consumption in her 
case was compin .ited by a netvous disease.” 

He sat down, rct.unini; a profession.il smile at the corners of his 
month, the pohte aumide of the well-bred doctor even in the 
presence of de.itii, 

“Don’t give was- t..i despair, don’t make yourself ill, dear lady. 
The fatal end is as foresi en, any event on .my day might have 
hastened it. Poor M.idame Mouict must have coughed when "she 
was young, did she not’ In my opinion she has been harbouring 
the germs of this di.a’ose for years. And latterly, in the last three 
years especially, consumjmon has been making alarming progress. 
And what piety! \Miat hrvonrl It moved me to see her failing in 
such a saintly manner. Yes, alas, God’s decrees are unfathoma’ ’ 
science is often powerless to help,” 

And as Madame Rougon still went on weeping, he abour 
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the gentlest consolations, insisted on her taking a lime-leaf infusion 
to calm her nerv'cs. 

“Now, please, please don’t torment yourself,” he kept saying- 
“I assure you that she no longer feels any pain, she wll go on' 
sleeping quiedy like this and v/ill only recover consciousness in her 
last moments. Moreover, I am not deserting you; I shall stay here, 
though nothing I can do is of any avail at present. I’m staying with 
you as a friend, dear lady, as a friend, do you understand?” 

He settled down comfortably for the night in an armchair. 
Fdlicite became a litde calmer. As Dr. Porquier had given her to 
understand that Marthe had only a few hours to live, she bethought 
herself of Serge and decided to send for him from the seminary, 
which was close at hand. When she asked Rose to go to the seminary, 
at first Rose refused. 

^ “So you want to kill him too, the poor child!” she said. “It 
would be too much of a shock, waking him like that in the middle 
of the night to see his mother on her death-bed. No, I don’t want 
to be his -executioner.” 

Rose was still angry with her mistress. While Marthe lay dying, 
she had been moving round her bed in the worst of tempers, banging 
cups and hot water-jugs. 

“What sense is there at all in wh" ' the mistress has done ? No one’s 
to blame for what she did, searching out death at her husband’s 
door. And now all’s confusion, she has set us all a-crying. No indeed, 
I won’t have that boy jerked out of his sleep.” 

However, finally she did go to the seminary. Dr. Porquier had 
stretched out by the fire; with his eyes half closed, he still continued 
pouring out kind words for Madame Rougon. Light coughs, the 
first fatal signs, now were shaking Marthe. 

Just then Uncle Macquart, who had not been seen for quite two 
hours, softly opened the door. 

“Now where have you come from?” asked Felicitd, taking him 
into a comer. 

He answered that he had been to stable his horse and trap at the 
Three Pigeons Inn. But his eyes looked so sharp, and his air so 
diabolically sly that Felicitd was again seized with all kinds of 
suspicions. She forgot her dying daughter, scenting some devilry 
which it concerned her probably to discover. 

“You look as though you have been shadowing someone,” she 
said, noticing his muddy trousers. “You’re hiding something from 
me, Macquart. That’s not right. We have always been kind to you.” 
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“Oh, kind!” the uncle replied with his jeering laugh. “You’re 
the one that says it. Rougon is an old swab; over that cornfield 
business, he wouldn’t trust me, treated me like dirt. And where is 
Rougon? Coddling himself, he is; much he cares for the trouble 
one takes for the family.” 

The smile that went with these last words disturbed , Felicitd 
greatly. She looked straight at him. 

“What trouble have you taken for the family?” she asked. “You’ll 
hardly reproach me with bringing my poor Marthe back from Les 
Tulettcs, will you? Besides, I tell you again, all this looks very 
shady to me. I questioned Rose; apparently your idea was to bring 
Jklarthe straight here. I’m surprised also that you didn’t knock 
louder at the Mourets’ door. They would have opened for you. Not 
that I’m displeased at having the dear child with me; at least she. 
will die among her own kith and kin, with none but friendly faces, 
about her.” 

Uncle Macquart looked very surprised; he interrupted uneasily: 
‘‘I thought you were on the best of terms with Abbe Faujas?” 

She did not answer; she went to Marthe, whose breathing was 
becoming more laboured. When she came back, there was Macquart - 
lifting the curtain, looking out into the night apparently, wiping 
the damp glass with his hand. 

“Don’t go back tomorrow before having a talk with me,” she 
said. “I want to clear up all this.” 

“As you wish,” he answered. “It’s quite a problem, trying to 
please you. First you like people, then you don’t. Well, much I 
care; I just go on, my own little road.” 

He ^vas obviously very annoyed to discover that the Rougons 
were no longer in league with Abb^ Faujas. He was drumming on 
the glass with his finger-tips, still gazing into the darknei. Just at 
this moment a great red glow lit the sky. 

“What is that?” asked FHicitc. . 

He opened the window and looked out. 

“It looks like a fire,” he said calmly. “Something’s burning behind 
Government" House.” 

The square below \\as filling with noise. A servant ran in very 
scared, saying that the mistress’s daughter’s house had caught fire. 
It was rumoured that the mistress’s son-in-latv, the one they had 
shut up, had been seen moving about in the garden with a burning 
branch. And the worst of it all was that there was little hope left 
of saving the tenants. Felicite turned round sharply, paused to think 
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a good moment longer, with her eyas fixed on Macqiiiiri, At l.'i'it 
she understood. 

“Now you faithfully promised,” she .said in an undertoiur, ‘‘u» lie 
low when we settled you in your cottage at Lc.s l-ulclles. And you 
lack for nothing, either; you’re as good as a propc.riy-owncr there. 
This is outrageous, do you hear? Mow much did Abh?: I’enil give 
you to open the door for Francois?” 

He flared up, but she silenced him. She seemed far tnore con- 
cerned about the consequences than inclign.'int al)out tlic crime 
itself. 

“And what a frightful scandal there would be if this came, to 
light!” she hissed. “Have we ever denied you anything? Wc’ll talk 
tomorrow, we’ll look into this cornfield businc.ss you keep dinning 
in our ears. If my husband heard of such a thing, it would be the 
end of him.” 

Uncle Macquart could not repress a smile. He indignantly 
defended himself, swore he knew nothing about it, had no hand in 
anything. Then as the sky was reddening more and more and Dr. 
Poiquier had already gone downstairs, he went out of the room 
too, saying like someone eager not to miss a sight: “I must go and 
see.” 

It was Monsieur Pdqueur des Saulaies who had given the alarm. 
There had been a reception that evening in Government House, 
and as he was going to bed, a few minutes before one, he had 
noticed an unusual red glow on his bedroom ceiling. Going to the 
window, he was very surprised to see a large fire burning in the 
Mourets’ garden, and a shadowy figure, whom at first he did not 
recognize,' dancing in the middle of the smoke and waving a lighted 
branch. Almost immediately after, flames poured out through every 
door and window on the ground floor. The sub-prefect hurried into 
his trousers, called his man-servant and sent the porter off to rouse 
the firemen and police. Then, before repairing to the scene of the 
fire, he finished dressing, and made sure at a mirror that his moustache 
was correct. He was the first to reach Balande Street, w'hich was 
absolutely deserted ; two cats were scurrying across the roadway. 

“But they’ll be roasted alive in there!” Monsieur Pequeur des 
Saulaies at once thought. He was quite surprised to find the house 
ail quiet on the street side; no flames were showing yet. 

He hammered loudly at the door, but all he could hear was the 
sound of the fire roaring up the staircase. He then went and knocked 
at Monsieur Rastoil’s door. Piercing screams could be heard within, 
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running feet, and doors banging; then a discreet call 'from the 
presiding judge; 

“Aurdlic, cover yourself properly!” 

Monsieur Rastoil dashed out on to the pavement, followed by, 
Madame Rastoil and their younger daughter, the one who was not, 
yet married. In her haste Aurelic had merely flung an overcoat of, 
her father’s over her shoulders, which left her arms bare; she blushed 
quite red when she saw Monsieur Pdqueur des Saulaicsi 

“What a dreadful tragedy!” exclaimed the judge. “The whole 
place will burn down. My bedroom wall is already warm. The two 
houses are but one, if I may put it so. Ah, Monsieur Pdqueur, I . 
didn’t even find time to remove the clocks. Help must be organized. 
One can’t sacrifice all one’s furniture in a matter of hours.” ' . ' 

Madame Rastoil, lightly clad in a wrap, was bewailing her 
drawing-room suite, which had just been re-upholstered. Mean- 
while, neighbours’ heads were appearing at windows. The jiid.gc ■ 
called them down and began moving the contents of his house; lie 
took personal charge of the clocks, which he deposited on ’ the 
opposite pavement. When the armchairs had been brought out of , 
the drawing-room, he made his wife and daughter sit down in . 
them, and the sub-prefect stood by the pair and spoke reassuringly: 

“Calm yourself, ladies; the fire-engine will be here in a moment, 
the flames shall be attacked vigorously. I think I can promise that 
your house will be saved.” 

The window panes in Mouret’s house were now breaking, flames • 
shot out of the first floor and suddenly the street was lit up by the 
file; it was as light as in daytime. A drum beat in the distance in 
Government Square, sounding the alarm. Men were running up, 
a bucket chain wias forming but there was a shortage of buckets 
and still the fire-engine had not come. In the midst of all this 
excitement Monsieur P^queur des Saulaies. still standing by the 
Rastoil ladies, was shouting orders at the top of his voice: 

“Clear the way, there! The chain’s loo close; space out two feet 
betw'een each man 1” 

Then turning to .\ui’el)e and speaking softly, he went on; 

"I’m very surprised that the fire-engine hasn’t got here yet. It’s 
a new one; they were just going to baptize it. Yet I sent my porter 
off at once; he must have gone to the police too.” . ■ , 

The police arrised first; they kept back the crowd,'- which 'was 
growing in spite of the late hour. The sub-prefect had gone over in , 
person to control the bucket chain, which was bulging under, the 
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pressure of some lively spirits from tiic suburbs. St. Sattinun'.'; little 
bell was ringing the tocsin witfi its emcked voice; a secoml ilrmn 
vjas sounding the alarm more lazily, at the bottom of the street by 
the ramparts. At last the fire-engine arrived, %nth a jastling rattle 
of metaU the fifteen firemen of Plassons came up, running and 
puffing. But in spite of tlie intereention of Alonsicur Pequexir ue.s 
Saulaies, a good quarter of an hour went by before tijcy could get 
the fire-engine to work. 

“I tell you the piston’s jammed!'’ furiously shouted the capt.-dn 
to the sub-prefcct, who insisted iliat the nuts •.'■'ere scre’i%'ed too 

tight. , , . 

When' at last a jet shot up, the crc-wc gave a sign cf rehef. By 

now the house was blazing frorn the gro-^.d up to the sen.-r.d ftory. 
like a huge torch. Water poured widt a hiss into the tumaoe. -.-.-hue 
the flames, forking in great }-eliow tongas, shot rd-raer and hfgh-a-. 
Firemen had climbed up on to the rco: c: ate jauge s u.use and 
were knocking in tiles with their axes, to cre'.-ent ute ^ spruad-ng. 

“It’s all up with the house,” muttered Marqrart. ••. at - as raar_ •- 
standing, hands in pockets, on the pavemen: cprrstoe aaa - tataa—g 
the fire’s progress ^nth lively interesa 
By the gutter’s edge a drawiag-rc-tat gadteraar aaa trrrr.rf ta 
the open air. The annehrdrs were vere errreenitaav set — a aal- 
circle, as though to give a firoat-rev.- c: the spe-raaae. Maaaate 
de Condamin and her husband had rust artd'te-at tar-' aaa aardl" 
got home from Govenunent House, diey sard, r.aea. hart autra ate 
alarm drumming. Monsieur de B-oardea. Maadear 2 laarr. Ta. 

Porquier, Monsieur Ddangre, with se-iaral raeaaa ra rd the . 

cipal council, had also hastened to the scene. The" aT — era ~ — ~ area 
round the poor Rastoil ladies, coaacrtiag then. ea-canaaaar 
loud expressions of pity among thenadtes. la the nee acaaaarr- 

assembled took seats on the chairs. And a canvenaalan.hecmn v-- ~ - 
only ten paces off, the fire-engine went cn amnne 

of blazing beams. - 

-“Did you bring my watch, dear?” ?-t-=-^ 2-Ihnaane Taarah. 
was on the mantelpiece with the cinin,” 

“Yes, yes, it’s in my pocket,” anr.-.ared the -anre. 
unsteady on his feet \«th all the centeaam- a^ atar ^ 

puffy. “I’ve got the silver tco. I waaht haa^ an.' 

but the firemen refuse, they sav ic •s.nada -£1— ' ~ 

Monsieur Pequeur Saul^ v.ns naa^'-^'— 



“I a 33 urc you that your house is out of danger now,” he said; 
“all precautions have been taken. You can go and put your-silycr 
back in your dining-room.” . . _ • 

• But Monsieur Rastoil 3vould not part with his spoons and forks,, 
which he had under his arm, rolled in a newspaper. 

“All my doors arc open," he muttered disconsolately; “the house 
is full of people whom 1 don’t know; there’s a hole in ray roof which 
will cost' me dear.” . ' ■_ 

Madame dc Condamin was plying the sub-prefect with questions. 
“But this is horrible!” she cried. “I thought the tenants had had 
time to get away! So there’s no news of Abb^ Faujas?” 

“I knocked myself," said Monsieur Pfequeur des Saulaies; “no 
one answered. When the firemen arrived I had the door broken 
in; I ordered ladders to be run up to the windows. It was all useless. 
One of our brave policemen ventured into the hall, and he 'was very 
nearly asphyxiated.” 

“And so — Abbd Faujas? What a horrible death!” said the lovely 
Octavie with a shudder. • - ' 

The ladies and gentlemen looked at each other, white-faced in 
the wavering brightness of the fire. Dr. Porquier explained that 
death by fire was perhaps not as painful as one might imagine. 

“You’re just seized,” he said by way of conclusion; “it must be . 
a matter of a few seconds. One should add that it also depends bn 
the violence of the fire.” 

Monsieur de Condamin was counting up on his fingers. 

“If Madame Mouret is with her parents, as they say, that stifi 
leaves four; Abbd Faujas, his mother, his sister and brother-in-law. 
A nice business!” 

At this moment Madame Rastoil leaned over to speak in her 
husband’s car. 

“Give me my watch,” she whispered,- “I don’t feel easy. You keep 
fidgeting. You’ll sit on it.” 

Then a- voice called that the wind tvas blowing the sparks over 
towards Government House. Monsieur Pdqueur des Saulaics'excuscd 
himself and darted off to cope with this fresh danger, Meanwhile 
Monsieur Delangre wanted one last effort to be made to rescue the 
victims. The captain of the firemen bluntly told him to go up’lhe 
ladders himself if he thought there Wets a chance; never, he said, • 
had he seen such a fire. The devil himself must have st;irted that 
fire, to make the wliole house burn like tinder at all points at once. 
The mayor, followed by a few <rolunteere, then' went round, to 

ago 



Chcvillottcs Lane. Pcrliaps they could manage to get up on the 
garden side. 

“It would be a finesight ifit wasn’t all so sad,” remarked Madame 
de Condamin, calmer now. 


And indeed the fire was becoming a magnificent spectacle. 
Showers of sparks were shooting up in great blue flames; vivid red 
cores of fire showed through every gaping window, while in a heavy 
purple cloud the smoke rolled off lazily, like the smoke of Bengal 
flares in a firework display. The company of ladies and gentlemen 
huddled in the armchairs leaned on elbows, heads well forward 
and chins in air; moments of silence came, broken by odd remarla, 
when a whirl of stronger flames ruslicd up to the sky. Further away, 
in the dancing^ brightness which would suddenly HgJit the sea of 
watching faces, the murmurs of the crowd swelled louder, with a 
rush of water, a confused hum of noises. And ten paces off, the 
fire-engine still maintained its regular pant-pant, the soft hiss from 
the hot water-nozzle. 

“Just look at that third window on the second floor!” suddenly 
cried Monsieur Maffre in great excitement. “You can sec quite 
clearly, on the left; there’s a bed there, on fire; the curtains arc 
yellow, they’re burning like paper.” 

Monsieur Pequeur came back at a gentle trot to reassure the 
company. His arrival created quite a panic. 

“The flames and sparks arc indeed being carried by the wind in 
the direction of Government House,” he said, “but they’re dying 
in the air. There’s no danger, the fire’s under control.” 

“But, tell me,” said Madame de Condamin, “is it known how 
the fire started ?” 

Monsieur de Bourdcu told them that the first thing he saw syas 
heavy smoke pouring out of the kitchen. Monsieur hlaffrc main- 
tained however that the flames had first appeared in a room on the 
first floor. The sub-prefect judiciously nodded his head and finally 


remarked in an undertone: j r i r i 

“The possibility of foul play cannot be ruled out, I feel. I fiave 

already ordered an enquiry to be made. . , r -.v 

And he told them how he had seen a man starting the fire with 

^ “Yes7^ Amaie broke in, “I saw him (cm. It was Morwcur 

There was a sensation. Such a thing couldn’t be! Mo 
Mouret escaping and setting fire to lus own house, uhy, 
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frightful drama! Au^eIie^^’as bombarded wth questions. She blushed, 
and her mother looked at .her severely. It -w-as not proper for a girl 
to be at her wndow cver>' night. ^ ■ 

“I assure you, I clearly recognized Monsieur Mouret,” she said. 
“As I \\-asn’t' asleep, I got up, seeing a great light. Monsieur Mouret 
was dancing in the middle of the fire." 

The sub-prcfcct confirmed it. “Just so. Miss AurdUe is quite 
right..! know now that it was the unfortunate man. He was such 
an alarming sight that I first was puzzled, though his face was not 
unfamiliar to me. Excuse me, this is very serious; I must go and 
give a few orders.” 

He went off again, leaving the company busily commenting bn 
this awful happening, a landlord burning hb own tenants. Monsieur , 
de Bourdeu fumed about asylums; supervision in tliem was grossly 
inadequate. The truth was that Monsieur de Bourdeu was trembling 
at the thought that the prefecture promised him by Abbe Faujas, 
had gone up in flames. “jSIadmen are full of resentment," Monsieur 
de Gondamin briefly observed. 

But this remark unsettled everyone. The conversation fell dead. 
The ladies shivered sUghtly, while the gentlemen exchanged very 
odd glances. The burning house had become tv«ce as interesting, 
now that the company knew the hand that had made the fire. Eyes 
blinked now in exquisite terror as they stared into the inferno, re- 
flecting on the tragedy that must have taken place within those walls. 

“If Papa Mourct’s in there, that makes five,” Monsieur dc 
Gondamin added. But a chorus from the ladies silenced him; they 
called him an atrocious man. 

Ever since the fire had begun, the Paloqucs, husband and wife, 
had been at their dining-room window, tvatching; they were just 
• above the drawing-room improvised on the path. The judge’s wife 
eventually came out and graciously ofl'ered hospitality to the 
Rastoii ladies and those standing round them. 

“There’s a good view from our windows, I promise you,” she 
said. The ladies however declined. 

But you’ll catch cold,” she went on; “the night’s quite chilly.” 

Madame de Gondamin gave a smile, and stretched out her little 
feet, showing them below the hem of her skirt. 

“.<^1, yes! but tve’re not cold," she answered. “My feet are 
roasting. I’m very comfortable. Are you cold, .\uraie?” 

“I’m too hot,” Aurelie assured her. “It’s like a summer’s night. 
The fire’s beautifully warming.” 
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Everyone declared that they were very comfortable there, so 
Madame Palpque decided to stay and sit down in an armchair too. 
Monsieur Maffre had just gone off; he had spotted his two sons in 
the middle of the crowd, with Guillaume Porquier; all three had 
come to the fire, without ties, from a house by the ramparts. The' 
police magistrate, positive that he had locked and double locked 
them into their bedroom, led Alphonse and Ambroisc away by the 
cars. 

“Supposing we went back to bed ?” said Monsieur de Bourdcu, 
who was getting gloomier and gloomier. 

Monsieur Pequeur des Saulaies reappeared; he v/as tireless and 
not forgetful of the ladies, in spite of all the cares on his shoulders. 
He walked quickly to meet Monsieur Delangre, who was returning 
from Chevillottes Lane. They talked in low voices. The mayor must 
have witnessed some frightful scene; he kept passing his hand over 
his face, as if to banish from his eyes the awful picture haunting 
him. “We were too late! It’s horrible, horrible!” He refused to 
answer any question. 

“Only Bourdeu and Delangre regret the pHest,” Monsieur de 
Condamin whispered in Madame Paloque’s ear. 

“They had business on hand with him,” she calmly replied. “Now 
look, there’s Abbe Bourrette. He’s crying in earnest.” 

Abbe Bourrette, w'ho had been helping in the chain, was sobbing 
bitterly. The poor man wouldn’t listen to comforting words; he 
simply refused to sit down in an armchair and remained standing 
with tear-dimmed eyes, watching the last beams burning. Abbe 
Surin had also been seen; but he had gone away after listening, 
among group after group, to the details passing round. 

, “Let’s go to bed,” Madame de Bourdeu said again. “It’s really 
stupid to stay on here.” 

All the company rose. It was decided that Monsieur Rasioil and 
his wife and daughter should spend the rest of the night in the 
Paloques’ house. Madame de Condamin was giving little taps to 
her skirt, which was slightly crumpled. The armchairs were' pushed 
back, and everyone remained standing a moment, wishing each 
other goodnight. The fire-engine M’as still panting away, the fire was 
growing paler among billowing black smoke. AIL that could be 
heard was the shuffling feet of the crowd, moving away now, and 
the last few strokes of a fireman’s axe chopping down a beam. 

That’s the end,” thought Macquart, who was still watching 
from the pavement across the road. 
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But he stayed a moment or two longer, listening to the l:wt 
remarks passing in undertones between Monsieur de Condamin 
and Madame Paloque. 

“Bah!” the judge’s wife was saying, “no one’s going to shed tears 
for him except that old silly, Bourrette. He was getting unbearable, 
we were all his slaves. The bishop must be laughing for joy. Good 
riddance for Plassans!” 

“And the Rotigonsl” observed Monsieur de Condamin. “They 
must be delighted.” 

“All, the Rougons are in the seventh heaven. They’ll be inheriting 
from the priest’s admirer, ^^^ 1 y, they would have paid handsomely 
for a bold hand to set fire to this place.” 

Macquart walked away feeling very displeased. He feared now 
that he had been a mere tool. The delight of the Rougons was a 
■ nasty shock. The Rougons were sly ones, always playing a double 
game, so in the end it was you they robbed. As he walked across 
Government Square he swore that he would never do a job that 
way again, in the dark. 

As he was going up to the room where Marthe lay dying, he 
found Rose sitting on the stairs. She was in a fearful temper and 
grumbling away to herself: 

“No indeed, I won't stay in that room; I refuse to see such 
things. Let her die without me! Let her die like a dog! I don’t love 
her now, 1 don’t love anyone. To go and fetch the lad out like that, 
make him come to see the end! And 1 agreed! I shall never forgive 
niy.self. He was as white as his shirt, the cherub, I almost had to 
cany him fiom the seminary. I thought he w.as going to give up 
the gho.st on the way, he was cryiirg so. Ah. it’s pitiful. And now 
he’s up (here with Ins arms round her. It makes my flesh creep. 
If only the house would fall on our heads, and end it all quickly. 
No, I shall go away, hide myself rn a hole, live all alone, never sec 
anybody again, never, never! Tire whole of life is made for weeping 
and falling-in tempers!” 

A-facquart entered the chamber. Madame Rougon was kneeling, 
hiding her face in her hands, while Serge stood by the bedside, his 
cheeks streaming \s ith tears, supporting the head of the dying 
Marthe. She had not > et recovered consciousness. The last gleams 
from the fire lit the room with a red reflection. 

A fit of coughing shook Marthe. She. opened her eyes in surprise, 
sat up to look about her. Then she clasped her hands in unspeakable, ' 
terror and expired. Her eyes had seen Serge’s cassock in the red light. 
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